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CHAPTER  I. 
the  dead  steed. 

f  "Hark  away,  my  gallant  Lightfoot!” 

P  The  ringing  heat  of  iron  shod  hoofs  rang  like 
the  notes  from  an  anvil  on  the  hard  road,  and 
echoed  among  the  tree  tops. 

It  was  a  long,  seemingly  an  endless  road,  lead¬ 
ing  through  that  old  forest  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Missouri  is  noted  for  its  vast  forests,  as 
well  as  broad  prairies.  There  still  exist  in  that 
state,  although  the  hand  of  civilization  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  features,  great  forests,  in  which  a  traveler 
may  become  lost  and  wander  about  until  he  dies 
of  starvation.  It  is  cne  of  those  vast  forests  to 
which  we  call  the  reader’s  attention. 

A  man  mounted  on  a  horse  that  shows  great 
fatigue,  is  urging  the  poor,  tired  beast  forward 
at  a  rate  of  speed  which  indicates  the  necessity 
of  haste. 

"Poor  Lightfoot,”  says  the  rider,  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  steed.  "  ’Tis  hard  to  drive  you 
so.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  rally  my  brave  boys 
about  me,  we  would  turn  on  the  human  blood¬ 
hounds  and  make  them  rue  the  day  they  ever  be¬ 
came  our  pursuers.” 

Then  he  checked  the  horse  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment,  and  bent  an  ear  to  the  road  he  had  but 
just  come  over. 

Clear  and  distinct  in  the  distance  came  the 
clutter  of  hoofs  ringing  on  the  air. 

“They  come,  they  still  come,”  said  the  horse¬ 
man.  "  They  thirst  for  my  blood.” 

His  cheeks  were  pale  as  death,  his  blue  lips 
dry,  parched  and  bloodless,  while  his  cold,  steel 
gray  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets. 
Again  he  started  up  the  weary  horse, ’and  with 
evident  alarm  listened  to  his  heavy,  uncertain 
breathing. 

"  He  can’t  go  far,”  said  the  horseman,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  sadly.  "  It’s  a  shame  after  his  sav¬ 
ing  my  life  so  many  times  that  I  should  now  be 
compelled  to  kill  him.” 

The  horse  was  reeking  with  perspiration,  the 
dull,  heavy  eye,  trembling  flank  and  quivering 
nostril  all  indicated  what  an  effort  it  was  for 
him  to  move.  There  was  a  tender  sympathy 
which  we  might  say  amounted  to  love  between 
master  and  horse.  What  man  is  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  called  a  horseman  who  does  not  love  his 


noble  steed?  This  man  was  every  inch  a  horse¬ 
man. 

Since  early  dawn  he  had  rode  this  self-same 
8  teed. 

Not  at  a  jogging  trot,  a  pleasant  canter  or 
gentle  gallop,  but  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Should  we  give  the  distance  that  that  horse 
had  covered  in  that  single  day,  yes,  in  the  last 
ten  hours,  the  reader  might  hold  his  breath  or 
turn  away  from  this  page  with  a  look  of  incre¬ 
dulity. 

For  ten  hours  had  Lightfoot  borne  his  master 
bravely  on,  and  every  hour  represented  more 
than  ten  miles. 

Lightfoot  was  a  blooded  bay,  a  thoroughbred 
Kentucky  steed,  one  of  those  wonderful  horses 
noted  for  prodigious  speed  and  endurance. 

Those  pursuers— fully  a  score— had  had  changes 
of  horses  a  dozen  times  during  the  long  chase 
but  poor  Lightfoot  had  outrun  them  all.  At 
last,  as  the  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  sun 
dipped  low  in  the  western  horizon,  they  plunged 
into  that  vast  forest  where  the  fugitive  hoped  to 
shake  off  his  pursuers. 

But  that  hope  was  in  vain. 

They  came  on,  on,  steadily  on  with  all  the  un¬ 
erring  precision  of  sleuth  hounds,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  would  not  be  shaken  off. 

"  It’s  twenty  miles  to  Lockport,”  said  the  fugi¬ 
tive  to  himself,  "and  it  will  be  dark  ere  we  reach 
that  place.” 

Then  he  bent  low  in  the  saddle  and  listened  to 
the  irregular,  heavy  breathing  of  the  horse,  and 
shaking  his  head  he  said; 

"  He  can’t  make  it.” 

This  conclusion  was  reached  and  expressed 
in  a  feeling  of  despair.  'There  was  a  bitter  ring 
in  the  tone  of  voice  and  a -cold  steel-like  glitter 
in  the  eyes  as  he  added  : 

"  Well,  let  ’em  come.  We  can  die,  Lightfoot. 
We  can  die,  but  as  we  go  down  to  the  dark  un¬ 
known  world  there  will  be  company." 

Then  he  once  more  glanced  back  along  that 
long  winding  road  in  his  rear.  But  the  trees 
and  bushes  grew  too  close  to  the  sides  of  it,  and 
the  road  was  too  crooKed  for  him  to  see  any  great 
distance,  but  he  could  hear  the  regular  tramp  of 
hoofs  and  knew  they  must  be  nearer. 

“  They  gain  on  us,  Lightfoot.” 

Poor  Lightfoot,  once  the  pride  of  the  turf,  and 


who  had  never  been  beaten  by  the  best  blood 
of  the  blue-grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  was  now 
running  his  last  race. 

He  seemed  to  realize  it,  for  he  breathed  heav- 
ilv,  and  struggled  hard  to  give  that  gay  toss  of 
his  head  with  which  he  had  so  often  greeted  his 
master’s  voice. 

But  Lightfoot’s  moments  were  numbered,  and 
no  one  knew  that  better  than  his  rider. 

He  loved  the  horse.  Loved  him  as  only  a  true 
master  love3  his  steed,  and  it  broke  his  heart  to 
see  him  being  driven  to  death. 

"Oh,  Lightfoot,  good  Lightfoot,  old  boy, 
could  we  have  gone  down  in  battle  side  by  side, 
and  mingled  our  blood  on  the  plains,  I  would 
not  complain,  but  to  have  to  slay  you  in  this 

manner - ”  he  stopped,  checked  by  his  own 

emotions.  "  But  he  gives  his  life  for  me.” 

Not  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  this  fugitive  came 
the  score  of  pursuers.  They  were  all  well-armed, 
bold  man  hunters,  who  had  chased  their  Intended 
victim  for  hours  with  a  determination  that  was 
sure  of  success. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  rides  the  well- 
known  Sheriff  Timberlake,  a  man  who  has  long 
been  noted  for  his  daring  and  persistence  in  fob 
lowing  up  the  James  Boys. 

"  He  is  bound  to  give  in  soon,  boys,”  cries 
Timberlake.  “  He  is  bound  to  yield  soon,  for  he 
can  never  cross  this  forest.  I  know  he  will  never 
cross  it.” 

"  Well,  I  hope  he’ll  call  a  halt,”  answered  one 
of  Timberlake’s  baud.  "1  am  all  used  up.” 

"  So  am  I!” 

"So  am  I!" 

And  thus  answered  half  a  dozen  of  the  caval¬ 
cade. 

"Usod  up!  Why,  men,  haven’t  you  got  fresh 
horses?”  cried  Timberlake. 

"  Yes,  we  all  have  fresh  horses,  but  we 
haven't  fresh  riders,  Timberlake,”  answered  Dick 
McCabe. 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  when  a  man  runs  down  half  a  dozen 
horses,  a  man’s  about  ready  to  take  a  rest  him. 
self.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Tom  Goff,  and  a  des¬ 
perate,  hard  laugh  it  was.  "Timberlake  don’t 
seem  to  think  a  man  should  ever  get  tired.” 

"Timberlake  is  an  extraordinary  man,”  put  n 
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George  Nolsou,  one  of  ttie  cuvalcade  on  the 
sheriff's  posse.  “  He  never  tires,  aud  he  very 
uatnrally  thinks  no  one  else  should.” 

••  He’s  not  a  man.” 

“  What  is  heT 
“A  machine.” 

“I  believe  you,”  Bill  Fox  answered.  “By 
George,  he  looks  as  fresh  as  when  we  started. 

“  Well,  boys,  keep  up  a  little  while  longer  and 
we’ll  have  him.  He  can’t  go  much  further.” 

“  He  can,  but  his  horse  can’t.  Jesse  James  is 
no  ordinary  man.  He’s  as  wily  and  as  enduring 

as  Timberlake  himself,  but - ” 

“  But  he  only  has  one  horse,”  put  in  Timber- 
lake. 

“  There  you  hit  it.” 

Then  fora  few  moments  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  rapid  thunder  of  hoofs  or  the  occa¬ 
sional  clash  of  a  steel-toed  shoe  against  a  flinty 
stone. 

The  somber  shadows  were  gathering  in  the 
dark  forest,  and  as  the  steel-toed  shoes  struck 
the  flinty  stones,  showers  of  angry  sparks  were 
emitted. 

“It  will  soon  be  night,”  observed  McCabe. 

“  Ye3  and  we  had  better  overhaul  Jesse  James 
before  nightfall,  or  he’ll  crawl  off  in  the  woods.” 

“  Boys,”  said  George  Nelson,  a  gray-headed, 
grizzled-bearded  old  veteran. 

His  horse  stumbled  at  this  moment  and  pre¬ 
vented  Uncle  George,  us  he  was  called,  from  fin¬ 
ishing  his  sentence. 

He  jerked  his  horse’s  head  high  in  the  air,  and 
gave  him  a  keen  cut  with  his  whip  to  make  the 
animal  more  careful,  and  galloped  on  overtaking 
his  companions. 

“  Well,  what  were  you  going  to  say,  Uncle 
George?”  asked  McCabe. 

“  I  was  about  to  say  when  this  infernal  beast 
stumbled,  that  when  we  caught  up  with  Jesse 
James  we  would  have  to  carry  some  of  our  boys 
away  on  litters.” 

“  You  mean  he’ll  fight,  Uncle  George?” 
“That’s just  it.” 

“  Well,  1  hope  he  will.” 
t ,  “You  do?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  Why,  Dick  McCabe,  are  you  fond  of  being 
killed  or  seeing  other  people  killed?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  am,  but  I  think  either 
being  killed  or  seeing  others  killed  is  preferable 
to  such  long  rides  as  this.” 

“  Dick’s  right.” 

“  You  bet  he  is.” 

Timberlake  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  others. 
He  was  a  silent,  grim  man  in  a  chase,  seldom 
speaking  unless  addressed  or  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  utter  some  word  of  command  or  encour¬ 
agement  to  his  men. 

He  turned  slightly  in  the  saddle  and  said: 

“ Come  on,  boys.’ 

“Are  we  close  to  him,  Timberlake?”  asked  Un¬ 
cle  George. 

“Yes.” 

“  How  does  he  know?”  asked  Dick. 

“  Who?  He — Timberlake?” 

“  Yes.  How  does  Timberlake  know  more 
about  it  than  we  do.  We  are  near  to  the  front 
and  can  see  as  far  as  he  can.” 

“  He  knows,  because  he  can  hear  like  a  fox,” 
said  Uncle  George.  “Timberlake  knows  what 
he’s  about.” 

Timberlake  possessed  remarkably  keen  facul¬ 
ties. 

He  scented  game  near,  and  turned  to  apeak  a 
word  of  caution  to  his  men,  when  suddenly  a 
keen,  clear  whip-crack  like  report  cut  the  air, 
and  a  bullet  came  humming  through  the  air 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  daring  sheriff’s 
head. 

“  Woa!” 

ne  checked  his  horse  so  suddenly  as  to  bring 
him  almost  to  his  haunches,  and  the  whole  caval¬ 
cade  came  to  a  halt. 

“  VVhat  is  it?”  cried  Dick. 

“  A  shot.” 

“  Who  fired  it?” 

The  truth  was  that  the  shot  was  so  near  and 
so  unexpected,  that  our  cavalcade  of  pursuers 
did  not  know  who  had  fired  it. 

Even  Timberlake  was  astounded  at  the  bold, 
unexpected  attempt  at  his  life. 

“  Who  fired  it?”  Dick  repeated. 

“  Jesse  James,”  answered  Uncle  George. 

“  Where?” 

"  From  the  woods.” 

Dick  was  looking  for  the  smoke  of  the  shot, 
and  soon  saw  a  thin,  pale  blue  wreath  of  smoke 
ascending  up  from  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Timberlake’s  posse  were  all  handy  with  the 
pistol,  and  In  less  than  three  seconds’  time  after 
the  shot  had  been  fired,  and  long  before  the  ech¬ 
oes  of  the  report  had  ceased  to  reverberate 


among  the  hills  and  tree  tops,  every  man  had  a 
revolver  in  his  hand. 

But  they  could  see  no  object  to  shoot  at,  and 
they  knew  too  much  to  fire  at  random. 

“Maybe  Timberlake  is  hit — he  sits  so  still  and 
rigid,”  whispered  Tom  Goff, 

Uncle  George  spurred  his  horse  alongside  the 
brave  sheriff  and  asked : 

“Are  you  hit,  Timberlake— speak  up  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  hit  or  uotl” 

“  1  am  not  hurt,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,  I  thought  you  were.  What  are  you 
doing.” 

“  Trying  to  sight  the  scoundrel.” 

“  Was  it  Jess?” 

“  Of  course.  He  is  run  to  earth.” 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  Timberlake  that 
he  was  endangering  bis  own  life  by  sitting  there 
bolt  upright  in  the  saddle. 

“I  say,  Timberlake,  he  may  shoot  agin,”  said 
Uncle  George,  cautiously. 

“I  wish  he  would,  for  then  I  might  get  his 
locality,  and  I’ll  bore  him  through.  Remember, 
boys,”  he  added  to  his  men,  “  we  get  as  much 
for  Jesse  James  dead  as  we  do  for  him  alive,  and 
you  need  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  putting 
him  out  of  the  way.” 

“  You  bet  we  won’t  be  squeamish.” 

“Now  look  sharp.  He  is  right,  ahead,  among 
those  bushes.  Deploy  and  we’ll  charge  right 
down  on  ’im.” 

“Look  out!”  cautioned  Uncle  George. 

“  Yes— dou’t  let  ’im  give  us  the  slip,”  put  in 
Timberlake. 

“  Jesse’s  a  dead  shot.” 

“  So  are  we.” 

“  He’ll  get  some  of  us — ” 

“But  we’ll  get  him  yet,  see  if  we  don’t.” 

“  It  won’t  be  much  satisfaction  to  a  fellow 
with  a  bullet  in  his  brain  to  know  that  he  has 
killed  Jesse  James.” 

But  the  men  were  not  cowards,  and  they  de¬ 
ployed  and  charged  on  the  bush  according  to 
command. 

“  Look  sharp  !”  roared  Timberlake.  “  Don’t 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  escape.” 

“  There  he  is.” 

Bang  ! 

One  more  nervous  than  his  companions  blazed 
away  into  the  bushes  hoping  to  hit  the  desper¬ 
ate  outlaw  whom  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
running  to  earth. 

“  Forward  !” 

“Charge  !” 

With  a  thundering  rush  the  cavalcade  pushed 
on,  and  leaped  their  horses  into  the  particular 
thicket  in  which  the  bandit  king  of  America 
was  supposed  to  be  concealed. 

The  blue  smoke  from  the  pistol  ascended  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  pursuers  looked  about  in  vain  for 
Jesse  James. 

“He  is  not  here,”  gasped  Uncle  George. 

“  Where  is  he?”  asked  Timberlake  angrily. 

“  Gone.” 

“  Where  has  he  gone?” 

“  In  the  earth.” 

“Melted  in  air.” 

“  Nonsense,”  cried  Timberlake,  who  had  not 
the  least  particle  of  superstition  about  him. 

“Then  where  is  he?”  demanded  Dick  McCabe. 
“  I’d  swear  I  saw  the  shot  from  his  pistol  come 
right  out  of  the  brush.” 

Timberlake  was  on  the  ground,  and  bent  his 
ear  close  to  it  to  listen. 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  not  far,”  put  in  Uncle  George. 
“It’ssome  trick  of  Jesse  James— oh,  I  know 
him.  Look  out  for  him,  I  tell  you,  or  he’ll  be 
putting  in  a  volley  of  bullets  into  us  before  we 
know  it.” 

“  Silence!”  whispered  the  sherifl. 

“  Aye,  do  you  see  him.” 

“  Hark!” 

Timberlake’s  keen  ear  heard  the  rapid  tramp 
of  footsteps,  as  some  one  ran  nimbly  away. 

Fainter  and  fainter  they  grew  and  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  tell  which  course  they  went. 

Suddenly  they  died  away  in  the  distance  and 
stopped,  where,  tie  could  not  delermiue. 

He  was  rising  frcm  the  ground,  about  as 
much  dissatisfied  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be, 
when  suddenly  a  new  sound  sharper  and  more 
distinct  fell  on  li is  ear. 

“  Alia!  1  have  it.  He  has  mounted  his  horse 
and  is  now  riding  away!”  cried  Timberlake, 
starting  up  and  leaping  in  his  saddle. 

His  manner  spoke  volumes  to  the  posse  of  men 
who  were  with  him,  and  they  all  instinctively 
knew  that  the  game  was  near  at  hand.  The  air 
was  full  of  polished  barrels  and  the  hard  set  fea¬ 
tures  ami  glaring  eyes  of  the  determined  men, 
gave  them  more  t  he  appearance  of  wild  beasts, 
than  of  human  beings. 

“  Where  is  he?”  Uncle  George  hoarsely  whis¬ 
pered. 


“  Back  to  the  road,”  was  the  command. 

And  back  to  the  road  wheeled  the  wild  caval¬ 
cade.  The  hushes  and  weeds  swept  beneath  the 
legs  and  hoofs  of  so  many  horses  like  rock 
beaten  foam  on  ttie  breakers,  the  horses  snorting 
and  men  excited. 

Jesse  James  bad  indicated  by  that  shot,  that 
there  was  to  be  no  surrender,  and  every  man 
knew  full  well  just  what  was  to  be  expected. 

It  was  to  be  a  battle  to  the  death,  and  never 
rushed  a  pack  of  bounds  more  greedily  upon  the 
game  than  those  bold,  desperate  men.  The  wild 
stag  might  expect  as  much  mercy  of  hounds  as 
Jesse  James  could  expect  from  the  bold  desper¬ 
ate  posse  which  followed  Sheriff  Timberlake. 

No  one  realized  his  position  more  than  the 
bandit  himself. 

He  had  adopted  the  ruse  which  we  have  just 
described  for  producing  a  check  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies,  and  giving  Lightfoot  a  chance  to 
rest  for  a  moment,  hoping,  yet  it  was  a  faint 
hope,  that  he  might  he  able  to  double  on  his 
enemies,  and  avoid  them  until  the  friendly 
shadows  of  night  should  spread  the  dark  mantle 
about  him  and  protect  him  from  tiiem.  Having 
fired  the  shot  at  Timberlake  as  we  have  seen, 
Jesse  ran  nimbly  along  the  forest  Dath  worn 
smooth  by  wild  animals,  and  reached  the  spot 
where  lie  had  left  his  horse. 

Poet*  Lightfoot  stood  with  drooping  head  and 
tail,  the  fire  was  gone  from  his  noble  eye,  and 
his  heavy  breathing  and  quivering  flank  alone 
testified  that  he  was  alive. 

Jesse  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  containing 
some  brandy,  and  extracting  the  cork,  said : 

“  I’ll  try  it  once  more.” 

Taking  the  drooping  head  on  his  shoulder  he 
thrust  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  horse’s 
mouth  and  poured  the  remainder,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  down  the  throat  of  his  steed. 

“  There,  that’s  the  last  drop!”  he  cried,  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  empty  bottle.  “  If  that  don’t  rouse 
him  to  flight,  why  nothing  will.” 

Lightly  leaping  in  the  saddle  the  bandit  king 
again  urged  ids  weary  horse  to  a  gallop. 

It  was  the  ring  of  Ids  hoofs  which  reached 
Timberlake’s  ears,  and  told  him  that  Jesse 
James  was  again  in  the  saddle. 

The  fiery  liquid  seemed  to  stimulate  the  horse. 

He  leaped  forward  at  a  brisker  pace  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  once  more  his  fine  clean  limbs,  like 
some  well  regulated  machinery,  began  to  play, 
and  the  horse  files  with  the  speed  of  the  whirl¬ 
wind. 

“  Ho,  ho!  he  is  fresh  now.  Oh,  we’ll  beat 
them  yet,  good  Lightfoot.  Keep  this  up  but 
thirty  minutes  longer  and  we  are  safe,”  said  the 
exultant  fugitive. 

Jesse  gazed  at  the  setting  sun.  It  had  long 
since  sank  oeneath  the  tree  tops,  and  the  vast 
forest,  save  the  tops  of  trees  here  and  there, 
which  were  tipped  with  the  fires  of  departing 
day,  was  all  somber  and  gloom.  The  sober 
shades  of  twilight  had  already  begun  to  steal 
over  the  earth,  and  night  would  soon  follow. 

Jesse  was  jubilant.  But  a  moment  ago  lie 
was  ready  to  despair ;  now  lie  saw  escape  at 
hand,  and  would  soon  be  free  from  the  blood¬ 
hounds  on  his  trail. 

The  reaction  made  him  joyous.  Had  he  dared 
lie  would  have  sang  to  the  woods  and  trees 
about  him.  But  no;  his  voice  must  not  give 
forth  the  inexpressible  joy  lie  feels. 

But  hold!  what  is  that? 

His  horse  staggers. 

Oh  Heaven,  what  a  pitying  groan  bursts  from 
the  dying  beast.  He  lias  nobly  done  his  part, 
but  his  race  is  run.  The  knees  tremble,  he  tot* 
ters  feebly. 

That  last  outburst  of  speed  was  but  the  spas¬ 
modic  effort  of  a  dying  beast,  and  poor  Lightfoot 
can  go  no  further. 

“  Great  Heaven,  Lightfoot,  have  I  killed  you?” 
cried  Jesse  James,  leaping  from  the  saddle  as  his 
horse  sank  to  the  ground. 

“  Oh  Lightfoot— noble  Lightfoot,  the  best  of 
all  steeds— you  have  given  your  life  for  your 
master!”  cried  Jesse,  embracing  the  neck  of  the 
dying  steed. 

The  poor  beast  uttered  a  groan,  and  the  blood 
gushed  in  a  torrent  from  his  nostrils  and  mouth 
He  stretched  out  Ins  limbs,  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  beautiful  frame,  and  the  poor  beast  was 
dead. 

The  sunlight  faded  from  the  tree  tops  and 
crested  hills,  the  slmdes  of  night  grew  deeper 
and  loud  on  the  evening  air  rang  out  the  roar 
of  hoofs. 

As  Jesse  .Tames  stood  with  arms  folded  and 
tear-streaming  eyes,  gazing  at  Ids  dead  Bleu, 
lim  her  lake  and  posso  were  coming  frightfully 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

The  sounds  of  thundering  hoofs  were  borne  to 
hi3  ears,  and  the  bandit  king  was  suddenly  re¬ 
called  to  his  perilous  situation. 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  angry  lightning  he  snatched 
a  pistol  in  each  hand  from  his  belt  and  turned 
his  face  down  that  dark  road  over  which  he  had 
so  recently  come. 

“  Come  on!”  he  hissed  defiantly.  “  Come  on. 
I  want  to  die.  Oh,  I  want  to  die  by  the  side  of 
poor  Lightfoot,  who  died  for  me.  Come  on,  I 
am  ready  and  waiting,  and  I  swear  that  half  of 
your  infernal  human  bloodhounds  shall  die  with 
me,”  roared  the  exasperated  outlaw. 

“  Young  man,”  said  a  voice  at  his  side. 

Jesse  turned,  and  for  an  instant  amazement 
held  him  dumb.  Before  him  stood  an  old  man 
with  long,  white  beard. 

His  head  was  bald,  and  his  skin  seemed 
wrinkled  with  age,  though  his  form  was  straight 
and  supple  as  a  youth  s. 

“  Who  are  you?”  cried  Jesse. 

“  The  Hermit.” 

“  Hermit?” 

“  Hermit  of  the  woods.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  I  came  for  you.” 

Jesse  laughed  a  low  reckless  laugh,  and  point¬ 
ing  with  one  of  his  pistols  in  the  direction  the 
horsemen  were  coming,  said: 

“They,  too,  are  coming  for  me.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“I  have  these  for  them,”  holding  up  his  pis¬ 
tols.  “  Do  you  want  a  dose  from  one  of  them?” 
“Nonsense,  young  man — I  am  your  friend.” 

“  How  do  I  know  that?” 

“  I  can  prove  it.” 

“  How?” 

“  I  came  to  save  you.” 

“  Me?” 

Yes.” 

“From  those?” 

“  You  are  right.  I  came  to  save  you,  and  I’ll 
do  it.” 

“  How  can  you?” 

“  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a  means 
of  escape,”  said  the  hermit. 

“  I  don't  know,”  Jesse  hesitatingly  answered. 
“  I  really  don’t  know  whether  I  dare  trust  you 
or  not.” 

“  Why  do  you  doubt  me?” 

“  I  don’t  know  you.” 

r  “  Yet  if  I  were  not  yotir  friend  I  would  not 
come  here  as  I  do  to  try  To  save  you  from  death. 
The  wolves — the  bloodhounds  are  coming  here  to 
rend  you  to  pieces,  and  I  have  come  to  save 
you - ” 

•  “  But  Lightfoot — poor  Lightfoot!”  sighed 

Jesse  James,  turning  his  eyes  toward  his  horse. 

Jesse’s  strong  emotions  over  his  dead  horse 
may  seem  strained  and  unnatural  to  one  who 
knowB  nothing  of  the  attachment  of  a  master  to 
his  steed.  But  to  the  horseman  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  horse  whon  it  has  saved  his 
life,  Jesse’s  grief  was  natural. 

“  Come  on,  young  man ;  he  is  dead.  You  can 
do  him  no  good.  Come  on!  Come  on!”  the  her¬ 
mit  whispered,  pulling  Jesse’s  arm. 

“  Oh,  I  ought  to  stay  and  avenge  him.  Let 
me  stay  and  avenge  the  death  of  my  gallant 
horse.” 

“No — no;  come  on.” 

And  partly  by  coaxing  and  partly  by  gentle 
coercion  ne  forced  Jes3e  James  from  the  scene, 
down  into  the  path  which  led  through  the  thicket 
and  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  thunder  of  hoofs  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  Timberlake  and  his  posse  at  last  burst  on 
the  little  valley  where  poor  Lightfoot  lay  just 
where  he  had  fallen. 

The  twilight  shades  had  been  constantly  deep¬ 
ening,.  and  they  only  saw  a  dark  object  lying  on 
the  ground. 

“  Aha— there  he  is!”  cried  the  sheriff. 

Bang! 

It  was  Dick  McCabe. 

The  nervous,  quick  fellow  had  his  pistol  ready, 
and  at  sight  of  the  spot  where  Jesse  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  blazed  away. 

“Hold  up,  Dick!”  cried  Uncle  George. 

“Why?” 

“  He  may  surrender.” 

“More  likely  let  into  us  fellows.” 

“Surrender!”  roared  Timberlake. 

There  came  no  answer. 

They  approached  the  spot  somewhat  warily, 
holding  their  revolvers  ready  cocked  in  their 
hands. 

Timberlake  was  in  the  advance  of  the  others, 
and  when  he  was  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
dead  steed  was  all  that  lay  in  the  road,  he  turned 
to  his  companions  and  said: 


“  He’s  not  here.” 

“Not  there?” 

“  No.”  * 

“Then  what’s  that  dark  object?”  asked  Dick 
McCabe. 

“  A  dead  horse.” 

“A  dead  horse?”  whispered  another. 

“It  must  be  his  horse,”  ventured  Uncle  George 
Nelson. 

“  I’ll  bet  it  is.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  Lightfoot,”  said  Timberlake,  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  dead  animal  and  examining  it. 

“Yes,  my  bullet  killed  it,”  said  McCabe,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  take  some  credit  upon  him¬ 
self. 

“  Your  bullet,  indeed,”  laughed  Uncle  George. 
“  Why,  you  never  shot  at  that  horse.” 

“  What  did  I  shoot  at,  then?”  McCabe  asked, 
somewhat  indignantly. 

“  Nothing.” 

“  And  he  hit  it,”  put  in  Tom  Goff. 

“Shut  your  mouths.” 

“Silence!”  commanded  Timberlake. 

Never  were  soldiers  better  disciplined  than  the 
posse  commanded  by  Timberlake.  He  had  but 
to  utter  a  command  and  it  was  obeyed. 

In  a  moment  every  man  was  silent. 

“  Dismount!” 

They  all  dismounted  and  drew  a  little  nearer 
the  great  sheriff. 

It  was  growing  darker,  and  at  a  few  rods  dis¬ 
tance  one  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Timberlake,  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone  of  voice,  which  indicated  that  he 
understood  the  situation  they  were  in  and  knew 
that  it  would  require  an  extra  amount  of  shrewd¬ 
ness  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  “This  bay 
has  not  been  dead  live  minutes.  Jesse  James  is 
here — right  here  within  pistol  shot  of  us,  and  I 
know  it.  If  we  speak  in  even  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation  he  will  hear  what  we  say.  He  is  well 
armed,  desperate  and  dangerous,  but  we  have 
got  to  take  him.  Be  cautious,  yet  brave.  Be 
prudent  or  you  may  kill  one  another.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  are  twenty  to  one,  yet  he  does  possess 
one  advantage,  and  that  is,  that  he  has  all  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Scatter  out  in  twos, 
and  be  careful.  Remember  if  you  see  a  man 
going  singly  it  is  Jesse,  and  shoot  him  down  be¬ 
fore  he  shoots  you.  Be  sure  he  is  alone,  though. 
If  you  meet  two  men  together  you  must  know 
that  they  are  a  part  of  yourselves.” 

“  We  understand,”  said  McCabe. 

“Come  on  Dick,  I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Uncle 
George. 

“All  right.” 

“We  must  leave  two  to  guard  the  horses,” 
said  Timberlake.  After  a  little  discussion  on 
the  subject  Tom  Golf  and  Garland  Moore  were 
left  to  guard  the  horses. 

“Now  Dick  come  on.” 

McCabe  was  nervous  and  anxious,  yet  he  was 
no  coward.  He  was  as  brave  and  daring  as 
any  one. 

“I  wish  we  could  find  him,  Uncle  George.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“  Which  way  will  we  go  ?” 

“  West.” 

“  Come  on.” 

They  started  through  the  thick  woods  hold¬ 
ing  their  cocked  revolvers  in  their  hands  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

“  Hark  1”  said  Dick. 

They  halted. 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  Uncle  George  1” 

“  I  hear  something  like  the  tramping  of  feet.” 

“That’s  it.” 

“  Where  is  it?” 

“  Directly  ahead  of  us.” 

“You  are  right.” 

Of  course  the  tramping  of  feet  could  be  none 
other  than  Jesse  James,  the  escaping  outlaw, 
and  Dick  McCabe  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  it  was,  already  had  his  pistol  raised 
ready  to  tire.  Uncle  George  touched  his  arm, 
and  in  a  whisper  said: 

“  Don’t  you  do  it,  Dick.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Don’t,  it  may  be  some  of  our  friends.” 

“  But  there’s  only  one.” 

“  I  don’t  know — there  may  be  two.” 

Dick  was  nervous  and  anxious  as  usual,  but  at 
Uncle  George’s  earnest  request  he  lowered  his 
arm  and  allowed  his  pistol  to  rest  muzzle  down¬ 
ward  at  his  side. 

“Now,  Dick — caution!”  whispered  Uncle 
George. 

“You  bet.” 

“  We’ve  not  a  moment  to  spare,  Dick,  for  that 
fellow  if  it  is  only  one  may  be,  and  doubtless  is 
Jesse.  Come  quick,  but  noiselessly,” 

Like  two  shadows  they  stole  forward  swiftly 
after  the  retreating  figure  or  figures. 

Old  Uncle  George  was  a  veteran  frontiesrman. 


He  had  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  an  exceedingly 
early  day,  while  the  Indians  were  still  at  large 
in  the  woods,  and  had  become  a  great  scout  and 
hunter.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  woodcraft 
and  knew  full  well  just  how  to  creep  through  the 
wood  without  making  any  noise.  Not  even  a 
twig  snapped  beneath  his  weight  nor  was  a  leaf 
scarce  rustled. 

Dick,  nervous,  anxious  and  excited  as  he  was, 
was  quite  different  from  the  old  veteran.  He  was 
constantly  bumping  against  trees,  stumbling  his 
toes  against  loose  stones  and  making  as  much 
noise  as  a  frightened  steer. 

“  Dick,  can’t  ye  keep  still  ?”  asked  Uncle 
George. 

“  Yes.” 

Dick  stopped. 

“Why  don’t  ye  come  on?” 

“  Thought  you  wanted  me  to  keep  still,  Un¬ 
cle  George.” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  why  did  ye  ask  me  if  I  could?” 

“  Can’t  you  come  on  without  makin’  so  much 
all-fired  noise?” 

“  Well  now  that  seems  doubtful.  My  eyes 
ain’t  none  the  best,  ye  know,  and  first  thing  I 
know  I  come  plump  against  a  great  big  tree, 
stone  or  something  o’  the  kind.” 

“  Well,  miss  as  few  as  possible  and  come  on — 

I  don’t  know  whether  there  are  two  or  one 
ahead.” 

They  pushed  on  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and 
parted  the  bushes  with  their  hands,  and  pressed 
on  close  after  the  retreating  feet. 

“  Faster!”  whispered  Uncle  George. 

“  He  goes  faster.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Let  me  Bhoot.” 

“  Not  yet.” 

The  two  pursuers  were  going  almost  at  a  run. 

Dick  McCabe  was  now  all  excitement.  They 
were  feared  by  the  person  or  persons  in  front, 
of  that  there  could  be  no  question.  The  scramb¬ 
ling,  running,  tearing  through  briars  and 
thorns  all  indicated  that  they  were  overheard. 
And  away  they  hastened  pressing  on,  pushing 
forward  with  all  might  and  main,  and  hoping 
to  soon  overtake  the  fugitive. 

“Can  ye  see  him?”  Dick  whispered. 

“No.” 

“  I  believe  I  do.” 

“  Be  certain.” 

“Better  let  me  shoot.” 

“No.” 

“  It  may  bring  him  to  bay.” 

“Nonsense,  Dick.  You  might  hit  a  friend.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  any  of  our  boys  got  ahead  of 
us.  We  are  in  advance  of  all  the  others.” 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  silence,  broken 
only  by  McCabe’s  stumbliug  and  blundering 
along  over  the  stones  and  bushes,  and  finally 
bringing  him  up  square  against  a  tree,  with 
such-  force  as  to  wring  from  him  a  grunt  of 
agony. 

“Dick!” 

“Oh,  what?”  growled  Dick,  in  no  very  good 
humor. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Collided  with  a  tree,  that’s  all,”  growled 
Dick.  “Confound  it,  I  have  more  bad  luck 
than  any  man  in  existence.” 

“  Take  care,  he  is  just  ahead.” 

“Then  let  us  open  up  on  him.” 

“  Oh,  no,  wait,  and  don’t  think  about  that 
until  we  are  sure.” 

They  ran  on  a  little  further,  and  came  to  a 
halt  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill  or  bluff.  A 
stone,  loosened  by  some  one  who  was-  climbing 
to  the  top,  became  loosened  and  rolled  down  to 
the  bottom. 

“  Whist!”  cried  Uncle  George.  “He’s  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  bluff.” 

“  Let  me  shoot." 

“  Not  yet.  When  he  gets  up  where  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  cuts  the  sky  we  can  see  by  the  star¬ 
light  whether  there  are  two  or  one,”  Uncle 
George  answered. 

“Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  the5r 
crouched,  waiting  for  the  man  or  men  to  come 
out  in  the  dim  relief  afforded  by  the  starlight. 

••Look — look,  I  see  him!”  whispered  Dick  as 
a  dark  form  was  discovered  climbing  over  the 
bluff.  It’s  he?” 

Dick  leveled  his  revolver  at  the  object,  but 
Uncle  George  touched  his  arm  and  said: 

“  Wait.” 

“Why?” 

“There  are  two.” 

“  Two?” 

“Yes.”  . 

“  How  do  you  know?” 

“  I  can  see— look.” 

“You  are  right.” 
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Two  forms  could  now  be  distinctly  seen  climb¬ 
ing  up  over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  Dick  Mc¬ 
Cabe  felt  a  bitter  disappointment. 

“It's  not  Jesse,”  whispered  Uncle  George. 

“No— but  1  cau’t  hardly  believe  it  is  our 
boys.” 

“  Why?” 

“  We  started  out  first.  No  one  could  have 
gotten  around  us  I  don’t  think.” 

“Yet  they  might.” 


“That’s  so.” 

“  You  know  Timberlake  sent  us  by  twos  so 
that  we  might  know  each  other.  If  any  man  is 
found  singly  he  Is  to  be  slain.” 

“  Yes.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do?” 

Afier  a  moment’s  reflection  Uncle  George 
said: 

“  Well,  it's  no  use  to  go  any  further  in  this 
direction.  If  he  has  gone  this  way  the  two 
boys,  whoever  they  be,  will  overhaul  him,  I 
guess.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let’s  go  another  direction.” 

Weil  it  was  for  Jesse  W.  James  and  the  old 


hermit  who  was  so  strangely  aiding  him  to  escape 
that  Timberlake  had  issued  his  order  that  his 
men  were  to  go  in  twos,  and  to  molest  none 
found  in  twos,  but  to  kill  or  capture  every  man 
found  alone. 

Jesse  and  the  hermit  were  near  enough  to 
hear  the  order,  and  the  shrewd  old  hermit  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  outlaw’s  ear: 

“  Jesse,  that’ll  save  us.” 

“  How  will  it?” 

“  Two  together  are  not  be  molested.” 

“So  I  heard.” 

“  Well,  you  and  I  make  two.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  we’ll  stay  close  together.” 

Jesse  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  his 
soul  almost  boiling  over  with  hate,  said: 

“I  would  rather  turn  on  them  and  tear  them 
to  pieces.” 

“You  would,  no  doubt.” 

“Yes,  I  would.” 

“  But  you  won’t.” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Come  on,  Jesse  James,  you  are  too  sensible 
for  anything  of  the  kiud.” 

Jesse  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  along 
through  the  darkness  and  trees,  muttering  as  he 
hurried  along. 

“  Oh,  Lightfoot,  noble  Lightfoot,  you  shall  be 
avenged.” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  then  the  old 
hermit  understanding  the  nature  of  the  great 


outlaw,  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“  Lightfoot  died  for  you.” 

“  Yes,  -he  did.” 

“  Do  you  want  him  to  die  in  vain?” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  That  a  gallant  horse  gave  hi3  life  to  save 
yours,  and  now  do  you  want  the  horse  to  die  in 
vain.  Do  you  want  to  throw  away  the  life  he 
saved  by  giving  his  own?” 

Jesse  could  hardly  comprehend  the  ofd  man, 
though  he  hastened  along  at  his  side,  and  mut¬ 
tered  under  his  breath: 

“  I’ll  be  revenged  yet.  Lightfoot  shall  be 
avenged;  we’ll  see,  we’ll  seel”  and  then  he  gnash¬ 
ed  his  teeth  in  silence. 

“Then  you  can  be  avenged,  but  not  by  stop¬ 
ping  here  to  meet  certain  death,”  the  hermit  an¬ 
swered. 

“  Go  on,  I’ll  follow.” 

They  started  oil  westward  along  a  path  which 
the  old  hermit  knew  so  well  that  he  could  travel 
it  by  night  almost  as  well  as  by  daylight. 

He  kept  a  hand  on  Jesse’s  arm,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  whispered  some  word  of  comfort  or  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  ear  of  the  bandit  king. 

“  Where  are  the  other  members  of  the  band, 
Jesse?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“  Scattered.” 


“  Have  vou  never  rallied  since  the  Atterville 
affair?” 


“What  do  you  know  of  the  Atterville  affair?” 
.Jesse  asked  in  amazement. 

“All.” 

“You  do?” 

“  Yes.” 


“  Who  are  you,  anyway?” 

“Your  friend.  Come  on,  and  ask  no  more 
questions.” 

“  You  are  a  mystery.” 

“  Whist!  do  you  hear  that?”  asked  the  hermit. 

“  No,  what  is  it?” 

“  We  are  pursued." 

“  What!  Then  by  all  that's - ” 

"IIoUl  on,  Jesse,  hold  on.  Put  up  that  re¬ 
volver.  You  don’t  need  It  just  now." 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ’ 

“Keep  your  revolver  as  a  last  resort.  Come 
on,  we  can  escape  them  yet.” 


“1  have  been  run  to  earth,”  said  Jesse  in  a 
voice  that  was  dangerous. 

“  They  have  hunted  me  down  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  now  they  shall  pay  for  it  with  their  lives.” 

“  Be  sensible.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Then  follow  me.” 

The  old  hermit,  with  speed  and  agility  remark¬ 
able  in  one  of  his  age,  ran  down  the  path  drag¬ 
ging  Jesse  after  him. 

“  Jesse!” 

“  What?” 

“  You  were  a  scout  during  the  war,  I  believe?” 

“Yes,  I  was.” 

“  Did  you  ever  learn  how  to  run  without 
noise?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Please  exercise  your  caution  now.” 

“  I  will  if  I  can.  But  it’s  so  dark,  and  I  can’t 
see  my  way.” 

“  I  will  lead  you.” 

He  took  Jesse’s  hand  in  his  own,  and  thus  they 
proceeded  to  the  bluff  where  they  came  so  near¬ 
ly  being  overhauled  by  Uncle  George  and  Dick 
McCabe. 

Jesse  suddenly  paused  as  they  reached  the 
bluff,  and  the  hermit  whispered: 

“  Come  on.” 

“  Whist!” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  We  are  pursued.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  And  as  we  go  up  over  the  bluff  we  will  he 
fired  on.” 

“  Well,  come  on.” 

“  And  get  their  lire?” 

“No— they’ll  see  two  together,  and  believe  us 
a  part  of  their  number,”  whispered  the  hermit. 

Then  they  began  climbing  up  the  steep  bluff. 

Having  got  safely  over  on  the  other  side,  the 
hermit  said: 

“  Now  we  are  safe.” 

“They  may  come  over  on  this  side,”  said 
Jesse. 

“  If  they  do  they’ll  not  find  us.” 

“  Whither  go  we  now?  ’ 

“  To  a  hidiug-place  they  can’t  find.” 

He  took  Jesse’s  hand  in  his,  and  led  him  along 
a  patli  among  some  rocks,  and  through  the 
bushes  until  they  reached  what  seemed  a  bluff. 
Before  them  was  a  great  slab  of  slate  stone, 
which  the  hermit  rolled  away,  and  before  them 
was  a  deep,  dark  cavern. 

“  Walk  in,”  said  the  hermit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TIMBERLAKE  AND  BAND. 

All  night  long  Timberlake  and  bis  resolute 
determined  band  of  followers  searched  the  forest 
in  vain  for  the  ou.law. 

It  was  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night  that 
Uncle  George  Nelson  and  his  younger  com¬ 
panion  returned  to  the  spot  where  their  horses 
had  been  left,  and  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
rallying  ground  for  the  sheriff’s  posse.  It  was 
but  a  few  moments  after  their  return  before  Tim¬ 
berlake  came  in  himself. 

Everybody  but  the  indomitable  sheriff  was 
used  up. 

As  usual,  Timberlake  was  tireless.  He  was 
unconquered  and  unconquerable. 

“Well,  sheriff,”  said  Uncle  George,  “it  seems 
like  hunting  for  a  kneedle  in  a  haystack.” 

“Yes,  but  I'll  find  him.” 

“Not  to-night.” 

“  Then  I’ll  be  here  in  the  morning." 

“Which  won’t  be  a  great  while.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  not.” 

Then  came  a  few  moments  silence.  The  giant 
sheriff  took  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco  from  his 
plug,  and  continued  to  masticate  it  with  an 
eargerness  which  indicated  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind. 

He  took  short  strolls  from  the  camp,  os  we 
will  call  the  stopping  place,  and  then  returned. 

“Are  the  boys  all  in?’’ he  asked  of  Uncle 
George  Nelson,  who  acted  as  lieutenant. 

“No.” 

“  How  many  out  yet?” 

“  Half.” 

“So  many?” 

“  Fully." 

“  Well,  all  will  he  in  by  daylight.” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“Oh,  if  I  had  the  villain  that  rode  that  horse 
to  death,”  growled  the  sheriff,  “I  would  make 
him  rue  the  day  he  ever  robbed  a  bank  or  held 
up  a  train!” 

“  What  a  pity  he  killed  the  horse,  Timber- 
lake.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Lightfoot  was  a  fortune.” 

“  He  wu8.” 


“  Ran  down  half  a  score  of  horses  before  he 
died.” 

“I  don't  see  how  Jesse  could  desert  such  a 
horse  even  after  he  was  dead.  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  Lightfoot.” 

“  Yes,  devotedly  attached;  but  Jesse  James  is 
a  knave.  Now  I  wonder  why  our  boys  don’t 
come  in — it’s  growing  late.” 

“  It  is  late.” 

The  morning  star  had  risen,  and  the  eastern 
sky  was  growing  rosy  with  light. 

Titnberlake’s  men  dropped  in  occasionally  and 
threw  their  exhausted  forms  on  the  ground  to 
fall  asleep. 

All  save  two  on  guard,  and  the  sheriff  himself, 
were  buried  in  sleep. 

Timberlake  was  as  sleepless  as  he  was  tireless. 
His  active  jaws  were  busily  at  work  on  his  huge 
quid  of  tobacco. 

The  ( ccasional  sigh  of  tired  horses,  or  snor¬ 
ing  of  weary  riders  as  they  lay  upon  the  grass, 
alone*  broke  the  awful  silence  which  reigned 
about  the  place. 

The  eastern  horizon  grew  brighter  and  bright¬ 
er,  as  if  some  master  painter  with  brush  was 
giving  it  invisible  sweeps  of  crimson. 

“It’ll  soon  be  daylight,  and  yet  the  boys 
haven’t  all  come  in  yet,”  said  Timberlake. 

Day  dawned,  and  he  sa  w  two  more  of  his  men 
coming  in  from  the  far  off' hills  to  the  northeast. 
He  went  to  meet  them. 

“  Hello,  Lewis,  what  news  do  you  bring?” 
asked  the  sheriff. 

“  We’ve  had  a  night  o’  it,”  was  the  answer. 

“  In  what  way?” 

“  Climbin’  hills,  rollin’  down  ’em  again,  failin’ 
in  ditches  and  over  rocks  and  logs,  and  wadin’ 
creeks.” 

“  Did  you  find  him?” 

“  No.” 

“  No  sign?” 

“  Not  o’  hide  or  hair.” 

“  Well  that’s  mysterious.” 

“  I  tell  ye,  Timberlake,”  Lewis  added  in  a 
strange,  mysterious  manner. 

“  What  d’ye  mean?” 

“  I  believe  Jesse  James  is  in  league  with  old 
Nick.” 

“  The  big  sheriff  was  still  very  much  in  doubt 
as  to  his  meaning.  He  again  asked: 

*  “  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Lewis?” 

“He  ain’t  natural,  sheriff.  I  tell  you  be  ain’t 
natural  and  lie’s  just  dodged  out  o’  the  way 
somewiiere  in  the  ground,  or  gone  up  in  the 
air.  Melted,  disappeared.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Lewis.  Jesse  James  is  only 
a  man,  a  natural  man,  just  like  any  of  us.” 

“Well,  where  did  he  go?” 

“I  don’t  know.  If  I  did  I  would  be  after  him.” 

“I  tell  ye,  Sheriff  Timberlake,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  fight  anything  that's  common  and 
human,  but  when  it  comes  to  fightin’  a  thiug 
tliat’s  not  human,  I  want  to  be  left  out.” 

“  Come  back  to  camp.” 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  broad  daylight. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  hills,  and  the 
horses  began  to  nibble  the  grass  about  them. 
The  men  awake  began  to  stir  about,  and  the 
warm  sun  shining  on  the  faces  of  the  sleepers 
awoke  them. 

Soon  all  were  on  their  feet,  and  Timberlake 
counted  his  men. 

“  Are  all  here?”  asked  Uncle  George. 

“  No,  Rube  Davis  and  old  Sol  Kitchen  are  still 
absent.” 

“  I’ll  bet  they’ve  been  gobbled  up,”  suggested 
Lewis. 

“Gobbled  up9”  • 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wlio’d  gobble  them  up?”  nsked  Timberlake. 

“Jesse  James.  I  tell  you  that  fellow  cau  just 
make  a  mountain  shake.” 

“Hush  such  abominable  nonsense,  Lewis,” 
cried  Timberlake,  who  having  had  neither  sup¬ 
per  nor  sleep,  was  in  no  very  amiable  mood. 

At  this  moment  they  were  all  startled  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  distant  report  of  a  gun.  The  echoes  of 
the  shot  went  rolling  among  the  crags,  peaks  and 
hills  of  the  great  old  forest, 

“  What’s  that?”  cried  everybody,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  everybody  was  on  their  feet,  and  every¬ 
body  had  a  cocked  rifle  or  pistol  in  his  hand 

“  Come— mount!'*  cried  Timberlake,  and  in  a 
moment  the  horsemen  were  all  in  their  saddles 
and  had  the  bridle  reins  in  one  hand  and  a 
cocked  weapon  In  the  other. 

“Which  direction  came  that  shot?”  Timber- 
lake  nsked. 

They  were  in  a  bit  of  lowlands  surrounded  hv 
hills  and  rooks,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol  \\  »< 
very  deceitful. 

“  It  came  from  the  west,”  cried  Undo  Gem  o 
1  lie  word  of  a  man  of  such  long  experience  t* 
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Uncle  George  had  had  in  these  woods  and  other 
woods  was  not  to  be  slighted. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  west?”  asked  Tim- 
berlake,  his  face  burning  with  anxiety  and  his 
eyes  glistening  with  eagerness. 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Very  well,  to  the  west  be  it,  then.  Forward.” 

Bang! 

A  second  report  rang  out  to  westward,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  shot  rolled  away  along  among 
hills,  crags  and  peaks. 

“  That  was  west.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  west.” 

“  Forward.” 

Like  a  thunderbolt,  as  one  man  and  one  horse, 
the  trained  cavalcade  thuudered  forward  over 
hill  and  dell,  brake  and  steep. 

They  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  when  Timber- 
lake  saw  a  bare-headed  man  running  toward 
them. 

“  Halt  !”  he  cried. 

“  In  a  moment  every  horse  was  reined  in.” 

“What  do  you  see  Sheriff,”  asked  Uncle 
George. 

“  Look  1” 

“  Aye,  aye.” 

“Do  you  see  anybody  !” 

“A  bare-headed  man.” 

“Do  you  make  him  out,  Uncle  George  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?” 

“Old  Sol  Kitchen,  and  he  is  bareheaded  and 
alone,  coming  directly  toward  us. 

“  Where  is  Rube?” 

“  I  don’t  see  him.” 

Crack!  went  a  distant  shot. 

“Gee  whiz,  see  how  old  Sol  jumped!” 

A  thin,  pale-blue  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  a  clump  of  bushes  and  stones  two 
hundred  paces  to  the  rear  of  old  Sol  Kitchen, 
and  from  where  Timberlake  sat  on  his  horse  he 
saw  a  little  spurt  of  dust  beneath  the  old  fel- 
lows’s  feet  as  he  jumped. 

“They  are  cuttin’  purty  close  to  old  Sol, 
boys,”  said  Timberlake. 

“  You  bet  they  are,”  put  in  Uncle  George  Nel¬ 
son.  “  They  like  to  a  got  him  that  time,  for 
sure.” 

“  They’ve  got  old  Sol  worked  up.” 

“Great  gnns,  look.” 

“  Where?” 

“Up  the  hill-side;  there  comes  a  bowlder 
that’ll  crush  him.” 

A  mouster  stone  was  loosened  by  some  invisi¬ 
ble  power  and  went  thundering  down  the  mount¬ 
ain-side,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dirt  as  it 
came. 

Old  Sol  Kitchen  heard  the  witd  thundering  of 
the  avalanche,  heard  the  earth  trembling  and 
looking  up  saw  his  danger.  His  life  depended 
on  his  legs,  and,  oh,  how  he  ran. 

His  bald  head,  shining  like  a  comet  in  the 
early  morning  sun,  flashed  through  the  dust  and 
came  out  ten  paces  ahead  of  the  shrub-crushing 
bowlder. 

“  Who  rolled  that  stone  down  the  hill?”  cried 
the  sheriff. 

“  I  guess  it  was  about  ready  to  drop,  and  the 
rifle  report  loosened  it.” 

Old  Sol  Kitchen  now  came  in  sight  again. 

“Forward!”  cried  the  sheriff,  and  the  posse 
clapped  spurs  to  their  horses  and  once  more 
galloped  forward  to  meet  the  perspiring,  panting, 
dust-covered  old  bald  head. 

They  soon  came  up  to  him,  and  old  Sol  was 
blowing  like  a  porpoise. 

“  Why,  yer  ’tarnal  fools,”  he  panted,  between 
his  gasps  for  breath.  “  Air  yer  a-going  ter  let  a 
feller  be  cut  up  inter  mince  hash,  and  not  open 
yer  heads?” 

“  We  were  coming,  Sol.” 

“  Coming  thunder!”  panted  old  Sol,  sitting 
down  on  a  stone  and  mopping  his  bald  head  with 
a  red  bandanna  handkerchief.  “  So  was  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  while— ”  again  he  panted,  “you  war 
a-comin’ — them  fellers  war  a-comin’  too,  like  li — 
lightnin’  express.” 

“  Who  were  they,  Sol?” 

“  James  Boys.” 

“  James  Boys?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  there  are  none  here  but  Jess.” 

“  Don’t  yer — fool  yerself— ”  and,  after  taking 
a  few  moments  more  to  pant,  he  added.  “Seems 
like  thet  Quantrell’s  hull — army  air  come  ter  life 
agin.” 

“  Well,  Sol,  where  is  Rube?” 

“Up  thar.” 

“  Up  the  valley!” 

“  Yes.” 

•  •Why  didn't  he  come?” 

“Couldn’t." 

“  Why?” 

“  ’Cause  he  got  a  forty  ton  stun  down  on  his 


head  and  six  bullets  through  his  body  an’  it 
kinder  discouraged  him  like.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  he  is  dead?” 

“  Well,  ef  he  ain’t  stuns  and  bullets  won’t  do 
it.” 

“  Boys,”  cried  Timberlake,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  eagerness  for  battle.  “  We’ve  got  some 
sharp  work  in  hand  and  we  will  have  to  get  at  it 
in  earnest.” 

“  All  right,  cap,  I’m  ready  to  begin,”  cried 
Dick  McCabe. 

“  First  to  begin,  first  to  quit,”  whispered  Uncle 
George  Nelson. 

“Not  much.  You  can  just  bet  I’m  there  to 
stay.” 

“  Sol,  did  you  see  any  of  them?”  asked  Timber- 
lake  of  the  man  who  was  still  panting  and  rub¬ 
bing  his  bald  head. 

“  See  any  of  ’em?  Thunder!”  panted  old  Sol. 

“  Yes.  Did  you  see  any  of  them?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  know  there  were  so  many 
as  you  state!” 

“  I  heerd  ’em.  I  felt  ’em,  and  I  smelt  their 
powder,  too.” 

“  Well,  can  you  ride  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Get  ou  a  horse  right  quick  and  let’s  be  go¬ 
ing.” 

“  Gosh,  I’m  about  used  up.  Think  of  a  man 
nigh  on  to  sixty  a-goin’  it  day  an’  night.” 

“  We  must  rid  the  world  of  the  Jame3  Boys,” 
said  the  sherill'.  “  It’s  a  duty  imposed  on  us.” 

“  Yes;  l  wish  they’d  impose  a  duty  on  me  to 
kill  all  the  painters  and  grizzlies  with  a  pitch- 
fork.  It’s  easier'n  monkeyin’  with  them  dratted 
James  Boys!” 

But  old  Sol  Kitchen  was  no  coward. 

Once  more  he  mopped  his  bald  head,  sweeping 
oil  the  sweat  and  grease,  and  climbed  somewhat 
stiffly  into  the  saddle. 

The  cavalcade  again  Btarted  at  a  thundering 
gallop  across  country  toward  the  pass  from  which 
their  baldheaded  companion  had  so  recently 
emerged. 

They  found  the  narrow  valley  or  canyon  filled 
with  rocks  and  bowlders  and  dead  trees  and  tall 
grass,  and  in  fact  most  everything  calculated  to 
.  impede  their  progress. 

“  By  George,  1  don’t  believe  we’ll  ever  get 
through  with  whole  necks,”  said  McCabe  as  hi3 
horse  stumbled  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  and  came 
nearly  falling. 

“  If  yer  necks  are  whole,  yer  skins  be  holey,” 
put  in  Old  Sol  Kitchen. 

“  Look  sharp,  we  are  coming  close  among 
them,”  cried  Timberlake. 

Crack! 

A  bullet  whistled  through  the  air. 

“  Let  me  shoot!”  cried  McCabe. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  to  shoot  at?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  what's  the  use  to  fire?” 

“  Oh,  1  want  to  get  some  of  them.  I  want  to 
shoot.” 

“  And  when  you  had  fired  all  your  bullets  in 
the  air  you  would  be  at  their  mercy,’'  said  the 
sherill.  “  Reserve  your  fire.” 

They  rode  on  into  the  dangerous  pass,  each 
horseman  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  eyery  side 
for  the  enemy,  who  were  perched  up  among  the 
rbeks  and  trees  of  the  bluffs  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  perhaps  on  both. 

They  seemed  to  be  riding  right  into  a  death 
pass,  from  which  there  was  little  prospect  of  es¬ 
cape,  but  Timberlake,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  dar¬ 
ing  as  any  gladiator,  rode  ou  heedless  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

Though  not  a  man  would  complain,  all  be¬ 
came  strangely  silent.  Every  face  was  white 
with  dread,  though  not  a  pale  blue  lip  would 
dare  to  avow  it. 

Even  the  rocks  and  hill  might  at  any  moment 
tumble  down  upon  them. 

“Sol  Kitchen!”  cried  Timberlake. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  here.” 

Old  Sol  urged  his  liorso  up  alongside  that  of 
the  sheriff,  and  mopping  his  bald  head  in  a  cool, 
unconcerned  mannner,  asked: 

“  What  yer  want,  sheriff?" 

“  Where  is  your  hat?” 

“I  lost  it  last  night  in  their  brush  some’ars.” 

“  Where  is  the  body  of  Rube?” 

“  Up  ther  holler.” 

Crack! 

Crack ! 

Crack! 

Bullets  whizzed  like  a  swarm  of  bees  above 
their  heads,  and  their  horses  became  frightened, 
and  reared  and  plunged  and  refused  to  go  for¬ 
ward. 

“  Hold  on,  hold  on!”  cried  Timberlake. 
“There’s  but  one  man  doing  all  this.  Are  you 


fellows  going  to  let  Jesse  James  run  you  out  of 
the  valley?” 

The  words  of  the  sheriff  had  a  tendency  to 
prevent  a  panic.  The  posse  again  wheeled  their 
frightened  horses  about,  heads  to  front,  and  flour¬ 
ished  their  revolvers  in  the  air. 

From  far  up  the  cliff  could  be  seen  a  small 
cloud  of  pale  blue  smoke,  and  Dick  McCabe  was 
iu  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

“There — there,”  he  cried,  “is  something  to 
fire  at!” 

“  Where?”  asked  Timberlake. 

“  From  behind  that  bush  there  is  issuing  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Let  us  shoot,  for  he  is  behind 
there.” 

“  I  doubt  it.” 

“  Let  me  try.” 

“  Try.” 

Dick  galloped  a  few  paces  forward  and  began 
banging  away  as  he  rode  at  the  bushes  above. 
Shot  after  shot  he  sent  whizzing  spitefully  into 
the  bush  and  against  the  rocks. 

No  answering  shot  came,  and  he  drew  rein  to 
wait  for  the  others  to  overtake  him. 

His  horse  gave  a  snort  of  terror,  and,  on  gaz¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  ground  ahead  of  him,  Dick 
saw  an  object  that  caused  him  to  shudder. 

And  well  it  might. 

Lying,  bleeding  and  mangled,  among  some 
broken  rocks  beneath  the  bluff  wa3  the  body  of 
Sol’s  companion,  who  had  fallen  early  in  the 
morning  beneath  a  bowlder  and  pi3tol  bullets. 

“  Well,  did  you  hit  anybody?”  Timberlake 
asked,  on  joining  him. 

“No.” 

“  I  thought  not.” 

“  Look  there.” 

“  Where — what - ” 

“  At  that  dead  body,”  pointing  at  the  ghastly 
sight  among  the  grass  and  rocks. 

“Yes,  it’s  Rube,  poor  fellow.  Aye,  I  knew 
some  one  would  come  to  a  sad  end. 

At  this  moment,  a  sharp  explosion  was  heard 
above,  the  air  seemed  darkened,  and  Uncle 
George  Nelson  cried: 

“Look  out,  here  comes  the  whole  hill  tum¬ 
bling  down  upon  us.” 


CHAPTER  IY., 
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It  was  a  terrible  sight,  indeed. 

A  great  mass  of  rock  had  been  loosened  by 
the  explosion  and  was  rolling  like  one  tremend¬ 
ous  avalanche  down  upon  the  valley  below. 

Timberlake  saw  all  in  a  moment,  aud  realized 
that  they  must  act  at  once  or  they  would  be 
lost. 

“  To  the  right  and  left  scatter!”  he  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

Then  there  was  wheeling  of  horses  quickly 
about. 

Deep  into  the  quavering  flanks  sunk  the  row¬ 
els,  and  with  wiki  shouts  of  pain  and  terror  the 
horses  leaped  wildly  to  the  right  aud  left,  clear¬ 
ing  a  path  for  the  monster  stone  to  roll  into. 
Down  it  came. 

Rolling  aud  thundering  until  the  earth  and  air 
trembled,  leaving  a  great  train  of  fire  behind  it! 

At  last,  with  a  boom  that  seemed  to  make  the 
earth  quake,  it  reached  the  bottom,  tearing  up 
great  trees  by  the  roots,  and  scattering  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone  and  debris  in  every  direction. 

Old  Sol  Kitchen  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bowlder,  but  it  struck  a  dead  tree,  and  a  great 
slab  of  wood,  winch  was  torn  off  by  the  force  of 
it,  struck  the  old  bald-headed  fellow  in  the  side 
aud  almost  unseated  him. 

He  presented  sucli  a  ludicrous  spectacle  as  he 
clung  to  the  side  of  his  horse  aud  shouted: 

“  Woa,  Blaze,  woa!”  that  nearly  everybody 
began  to  laugh. 

This  roused  the  irritable  old  fellow,  and  turn¬ 
ing  on  Dick  McCabe  he  cried : 

“  You  biaineu  fool,  I  believe  ye’d  larf  ef  a  fel¬ 
ler  war  bein’  ground  ter  powder  beneath  them 
air  mill  stones.” 

“  hall  back  a  little!”  commanded  Timberlake. 
“  We’ll  get  out  of  reach  of  the  bowlders.” 

They  fell  back  two  hundred  feet,  and  then 
every  eye  began  scanning  the  bluff  above.  Not 
a  sign  of  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 

A  chipmunk  was  seen  skipping  away  to  its 
hole  in  the  rocks. 

A  bird  which  had  been  frightened  temporarily 
from  its  accustomed  haunts  by  the  tumult  now 
returned  and  hopped  nimbly  about  araono-  the 
rocks,  apparently  careless  of  all  danger.  ° 

“  Look  sharp!”  cried  Timberlake.  “ 

“  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  them?”  asked  Uncle 
George. 

“  No.  But  I  want  all  to  look  sharp  until  we 
do.” 

A  few  minutes  passed  In  utter  silence.  Not  a 
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sound  was  heard,  nor  a  sign  of  any  one  was  to 
be  seen. 

Timberlake!”  cried  McCabe,  who  was  all  im¬ 
patience. 

••What!" 

“Let  me  go  up  the  bill-side.  I  want  to  get 
him." 

“  Be  keerful  or  he’ll  git  you.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  I  want  to  run  the  muzzle  of 
my  revolver  right  down  his  throat.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Do  you  say  go?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Here  goes  then.” 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  ascent  up  the  bluff. 

“  That’s  one  man  gone,”  growled  Tom  Goff. 

If  Dick  heard  him  he  made  no  answer. 
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nothing  save  the  birds  in  the  air  about  him,  and 
his  companions  below. 

“What  do  you  see?”  called  Timberlake  from 
below. 

“Nothing  but  the  stones  and  forests.” 

“  Look  well  now  that  you  are  there.” 

He  did  so. 

He  searched  every  bush  and  tree,  every  mound 
and  stone,  but  in  vain. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  one,  or  that  any  one 
had  ever  been  there. 

Had  he  not  beard  the  shots  and  the  explosion, 
he  would  have  been  persuaded  that,  the  great 
mass  of  rock  which  had  rolled  down  the  inclined 
plane  was  loosened  other  than  by  human  aid. 

But  now  that  he  turns  his  eyes  down  upon  the 
shelf  from  where  the  shots  had  been  Bred,  he  sees 
something  bright,  and  glittering. 


“  So  I  can’t  bo  seen.” 

“  I  think  so.” 

Then  he  conducted  Jesse  to  what  was  an  upper 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  a  hole  forty  feot  above 
the  lower  enfance. 

It  was  just  large  enough  for  him  to  squeeze 
through,  and  came  out  upon  a  narrow  ledge  con¬ 
cealed  by  bushes. 

Jesse  crawled  along  this  to  the  broader  shelf 
where  he  shot  Rube  Davidson  and  fired  the  other 
shots,  planted  powder  under  a  leaning  bowlder 
and  blew  it  down  the  hill  as  we  have  narrated, 
and  returned  to  the  cavern  unseen. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Hermit  on  his  return. 

“  I’ve  done  ’em  up.” 

“  What  have  you  done?” 

“  Given  them  something  to  reflect  on.” 

“  How  many  are  in  t'ne  valley?” 
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“Who  are  you?”  cried  the  young  man  leaping  from  the  bed.  “Old  Satan,”  answered  Jesse  James,  displaying  his 

long,  sharp- bladed  dagger. 


Turning  to  Timberlake,  he  said: 

“  You’d  better  keep  the  whole  hill  side  cov¬ 
ered  with  your  pistols  and  be  ready  to  shoot  at 
the  first  sign  of  any  one.” 

“  We  will.” 

“  Good  bye,  boys,  if  we  never  see  each  other 
again.” 

He  was  evidently  aware  of  the  dangerous  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  realized 
that  the  chances  of  bi3  getting  back  alive  were 
small. 

But  Dick  had  a  brave,  determined  heart. 

Nimbly  as  a  squirrel  he  ascended  the  steep 
and  8 tony  hill  side. 

From  crag  to  crag  and  cliff  to  cliff  he 
climbed,  and  went  on  and  on,  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  shelving  rock  on  which  grew  the  bunch 
of  bushes  from  behind  which  the  shots  had  been 
fired,  was  reached. 

Dick  clutched  the  stone  shelf  with  his  left 
hand,  and  drawing  a  pistol  with  his  right,  raised 
himself  by  his  strong  left  arm  until  his  head  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  bluff,  and  then  thrust¬ 
ing  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  in  among  the  bushes 
he  flre<J>  _ 

The  rattling  crash  of  shot  after  snot  rang  out 
like  a  continuous  volley  from  his  self-cockmg 
revolver,  until  every  chamber  had  been  emptied. 

But  not  one  answering  shot  came  back. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  and  drawing 
himself  up  over  the  face  of  the  rock  he  leaped  on 
the  shelf. 

No  one  was  there. 

“  He  Is  gone!”  cried  Dick. 

Gone-  but  goto 


“  Ay— there’s  a  clew.” 

In  a  moment  he  was  down  on  the  stone  shelf 
and  had  the  bright  object  in  his  hand. 

It  was  the  empty  shell  of  a  pistol  cartridge. 

Five  others  lay  on  the  stone  shelf,  and  four  of 
them  were  still  warm,  as  if  but  recently  fired. 

“There  is  no  mistake  about  it  now— Jesse 
James  was  here— and  from  this  spot  fired  at  us, 
but  where  is  he  now?” 

That  was  a  great  question  which  the  daring 
McCabe  was  not  then  and  there  to  answer. 

He  searched  until  he  grew  weary,  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  his  friends  below  was  almost  worn 
threadbare. 

Then,  much  as  he  disliked  to  do  so,  he  had  to 
give  up  the  thought  of  finding  the  James  Boys, 
and  went  away  down  the  bluff  to  join  his  com¬ 
panions. 

Where  was  Jesse  James? 

No  doubt  the  reader  is  getting  anxious  about 
him,  as  well  as  Timberlake  and  McCabe  and 
others. 

We  left  him  entering  the  cavern  with  the  her¬ 
mit. 

Jesse  was  shown  to  a  place  where  there  were 
some  soft  skins  on  which  he  laid  down  and  had 
a  comfortable  nap. 

The  grotto  in  which  he  was  hiding,  and  which 
was  the  home  of  the  hermit,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  ravine  or  valley. 

Next  morning,  nt  dawn,  the  hermit  discovered 
that  two  of  their  pursuers  were  dangerously 
near.  He  awoke  Jesse  and  told  him. 

“  Now  what  shall  we  do?”  naked  the  hermit. 

“Leave that,  to  me,”  said  Jesse.  “Is  there  a 
way  out  of  here?” 

“  Yes.” 


“All  were  there.’  v. 

“  Are  they  there  now?” 

“  No.” 

“  Gone?” 

“Not  yet.  One’s  dead  and  the  others  are 
going.” 

“  You  had  to  kill  one?”  asked  the  old  hermit, 
clutching  Jesse’s  arm. 

“Yes — there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  had  to  do 
it,”  Jesse  answered. 

The  old  hermit  seemed  uneasy  over  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Rubbing  his  bearded  cheek  he 
said : 

“It  would  have  been  better — much  better, 
had  no  blood  been  shed  in  the  valley.  There 
once  was  a  time  when  I  gloried  in  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  not  now,  no  not  now.” 

Jesse  was  too  much  interested  in  present 
matters  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  strange  mutter- 
ings  of  the  old  hermit.  After  a  few  moments  in 
the  cavern  lie  crept  forth  again  to  see  what 
new  discoveries  could  be  made. 

“The  posse  headed  by  Timberlake  was  slowly 
retreating  down  the  valley. 

“  There  they  go?”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  a 
good  riddance  indeed.  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I 
was  rid  forever  of  Timberlake.  He  is  my  bane, 
my  evil  genius.” 

A  slight  noise  at  his  side  caused  him  to  look 
around  and  he  saw  standing  on  the  same  shelv¬ 
ing  rock  with  himself  a  no  less  personage  than 
the  mysterious  hermit  who  had  so  strangely  lie- 
friended  him. 

“  Well,  young  man,  you  feel  at  liberty  now, 
don’t  you?” 

“No,  1  will  never  know  what  freedom  is  while 
I  I  1170,”  mU\  Jesse. 


wh<»ro: 
Mull  to 
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“  Why!” 

“  Those  human  blood  hounds  are  not  gone  for 
good.  Somewhere  in  the  winding  paths  of  life 
we  will  meet  again  and  when  we  do  then  there 
will  be  more  blyod  shed.” 

“  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  in  my  valley,  Jesse 
James  for  I  don’t  want  the  white  stones  and 
green  shrubs  which  I  have,  stained.” 

Jesse  gazed  at  the  strange  old  man  for  a  few 
moments  and  asked: 

“  How  long  have  you  lived  here?” 

“  How  long!”  and  the  white  bald  head  was 
bowed  for  a  few  moments  in  reflection,  and  then 
he  said:  “It  has  been  a  great  many  years  since 
1  came  here,  Jesse  James,  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
many,  but  it  has  been  along  while. 

“  Have  you  lived  all  the  time  in  that  cave?” 

“  Yes—  most  of  the  lime.” 

“  Alone?” 

“  I  sometimes  have  a  visitor,  but  not  many.  I 
don’t  care  much  to  see  people.” 

“  Jesse’s  interest  in  the  strange,  weird  being 
now  became  greater  than  his  interest  in  that  re¬ 
treating  caravan,  which  had  grown  so  small  it 
was  but  a  speck  in  the  distant  horizon. 

“  Why  do  you  prefer  such  a  life?”  he  asked. 

The  old  face  was  bowed,  and  a  troubled  look 
came  over  it.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  then 
pointing  at  his  breast,  he  sighed: 

“  Conscience,  conscience,  conscience!” 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  in  tones  that  were  sad¬ 
ness  in  themselves.  Jesse  James,  who  had  felt 
but  little  the  remorse  of  conscience,  could  not 
but  wonder  what  crime  the  old  man  had  com¬ 
mitted  which  should  drive  him  to  the  cliffs  and 
caves  to  lire  a  life  of  seclusion. 

“  Do  you  mean  your  conscience  hurts  you?” 
Jesse  asked. 

He  nodded. 

“  What  have  you  done?” 

The  old  man  spread  out  his  hands  before  Jesse 
James  and  fixing  his  dark-brown  eyes  on  the 
face  of  the  outlaw,  asked : 

“  Do  you  see  these?” 

“  Ves.” 

“  There’s  blood  on  them.” 

Jesse  laughed. 

“  Why  do  you  laugh?” 

“  That’s  but  a  trifle,”  the  bandit  answered. 
“  I  hav  >  killed  over  a  hundred  men.  I  have 
shot  so  many  that  I  have  lost  count.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  were  on  the  ground  and  ho 
was  lost  in  painful  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said: 

“  But  you  never  killed  one  you  loved?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  know  what  remorse  is.” 

There  was  a  deep,  solemn  silence,  and  Jesse 

said : 

“  Let’s  go  in  the  cave.” 

“  All  right.” 

*  When  the  cavern  was  reached  Jesse  James 
sunk  down  on  a  pile  of  skius  and  said: 

“  Now  tell  me  your  story.  It  must  be  a  sad 
and  interesting  one.” 

“  Tell  my  story?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why,  sir,  I  have  never  told  my  story  to  a 
living  mortal.  It  has  been  now  these  fifteen 
years  since  it  happened,  and  I  never  yet  told  it 
to  any  one.” 

“  Then  it  was  high  time  you  were  confiding 
that  sad  story,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  some  one, 
and  who  is  more  worthy  to  hear  it  than  he 
whose  life  you  have  saved?” 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  might  feel  better  if  I  should 
tell  it.” 

“  Tell  it.” 

“  When  the  great  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  I  was  living  in  Missouri  near  the  Kansas 
line.  I  never  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
State,  and  never  crossed  the  line  into  another 
but  once.  I  was  a  Confederate,  Jesse  James, 
the  same  as  you,  and  I  hated  everybody  who  was 
not  a  Confederate.  I  was  a  young  man  work¬ 
ing  as  a  farm  hand  on  the  farm  of  Ogden  Bryce 
in  Jackson  county,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist.  My  parents  were  dead,  but  I  had  a  sister, 
younger  than  I  by  four  years,  who  I  thought 
lived  in  Missouri,  but  she  really  lived  in  Kansas. 
We  were  all  that  was  left  of  our  family,  and  Mr. 
Mantel,  a  kind  gentleman,  had  taken  my  orphan 
sister  to  raise. 

“Well,  as  I  said,  I  went  with  the  first  seces¬ 
sionists.  I  was  a  secessionist  because  Bryce 
was,  and  he  was  my  employer.  I  look  to  be 
eighty  now,  don’t  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“lam  but  forty-two.  That  shows  what  grief 
will  do  with  a  man.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Jesse. 

The  old  rnan  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and 
fora  moment  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  some 
inward  pain. 


At  last  he  went  on : 

“  I  joined  Quantrell’s  band.  There  I  first  met 
you.  You  knew  me  then  as  one  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  of  all  the  band.” 

Jesse  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  There 
was  not  a  single  feature  of  this  old  man  that  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  was  almost  persuaded 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

“  What  was  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  no.  Don’t  ask  me  that.  I  can  tell  my 
story,  but  my  name  I  have  sworn  never  to  utter 
since  that  fatal  day.  I  have  never  heard  it 
breathed  by  mortal  lips,  and  trust  I  never  may. 
If  you  will  let  me  go  on  I  will  finish,  but  my 
name  I  never  will  reveal.  I  am  dead  to  all  the 
world.  It  was  supposed  that  I  died  in  battle 
but  I  live,  and  1 — I— can’t  die.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  Well,  you  know  how  Quantrell’s  band  all 
mustered  under  his  black  flag,  and  how  we 
marched  from  Missouri  over  into  Kansas  and  on 
to  Lawrence.  How  we  struck  the  town  at  early 
morn,  and  how  the  wild  fight,  nay,  massacre 
raged,  for  we  could  not  call  it  a  fight.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  answered  Jesse,  as 
though  he  would  rather  not  have  the  subject 
mentioned. 

“  Well,  I  was  in  that  fight.  I  went  first  in  the 
wild  charge  of  slaughter,  and  it  was  amid  the 
sulphurous  smoke,  and  burning  houses,  ring 
of  fire-arms,  and  cries  of  wounded  and  dy¬ 
ing  that  I  saw  a  little  group  trying  to  escape. 
There  was  one  man  about  middle  age,  with  a 
benevolent  face,  his  wife,  a  young  girl  with 
golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  two  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Oh,  what  a  sweet  morsel  for  one  of  Quan- 
trell’s  men,  I  thought.  You  know,  Jesse,  that 
we  slew  the  innocent  in  those  days  as  well  as 
the  middle  aged.  Nothing  in  Lawrence  was  to 
live. 

“  I  reloaded  a  pair  of  deadly  revolvers  and 
took  the  rein  in  my  teeth.  I  clapped  spurs  and 
down  on  the  group  I  rode,  sending  a  rattling 
hail  of  death  into  the  group.  Father  and  moth¬ 
er  went  down  first,  then  their  babes  at  their 
side.  Alone  stood  the  young  lady,  fair  as  the 
morning,  her  sweet,  innocent  face  turned  to¬ 
ward  me,  smiling  through  her  tears.  I  was  al¬ 
most  on  her  before  I  fired,  and  just  as  the  report 
cut  the  air  that  pent  the.  bullet  to  her  heart  she 
cried : 

“  ‘  Brother,  brother,  spare  ine!’ 

“  In  a  moment  1  was  off  my  horse  and  had  the 
siuking  girl  in  my  arms.  I  called  her  by  name, 
but  she  was  already  speechless.  The  blood 
oozed  from  her  mouth,  and  she  died  in  my 
arms. 

“  I  had  killod  my  own  sister.  Then  I  swore 
to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit.  I  clipped  a  lock  of 
her  golden  hair  from  her  head  and  have  ever 
since  worn  it  next  my  heart.  I  did  not  go  back 
with  Quantrell,  but  for  days  roamed  over  Kansas, 
almost  insane,  ami  running  many  risks  of  being 
slain,  but  at  lust,  after  innumerable  adventures, 
I  came  here,  and  In  this  cavern  have  lived  ever 
since,  subsisting  like  a  wild  animal  on  what 
game  I  could  catch  and  what  I  could  beg  and 
steal  from  the  settlement.  But  now  things  have 
picked  up  some,  and  I  am  a  little  better,  you 
see.  I  have  a  small  field  of  corn  near  by,  and  l 
have  tilled  it  until  it  yields  me  my  bread.  My 
clothing,  my  meat  and  vegetables  I  manage  to 
get  very  easily.” 

“Then  you  need  no  money?” 

“  No.” 

Jesse  was  very  strangely  impressed  by  the  old 
hermit’s  story.  He  rose  and  went  out  on  the 
shelving  rock. 

Timberlake  and  posse  had  disappeared  in  the 
east,  but  what  means  that  group  to  westward. 
He  saw  a  half  a  dozen  horsemen  coming  down 
the  valley  from  the  direction  opposite  which  the 
sheriff  and  posse  had  gone. 

A  glance  and  Jesse  recognized  them. 

“  It’s  Frank — Frank  James,  Cole  Younger, 
and  the  boys,”  he  cried  exultingly.  And  then 
unable  to  wait  for  them  to  come  nearer  he  rushed 
back  to  the  cavern,  plunged  into  the  hole,  and 
descended  to  the  entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill. 

“  Where  are  you  goin’?"  cried  the  hermit,  seiz¬ 
ing  Jesse’s  arm. 

“They  are  coming— they  are  coming,”  cried 
Jesse. 

“  Who?” 

“  The  boys.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  To  meet  them.” 

“  Wait  a  moment,  you  must  not,  you  shall  not 
go  until  I  have  exacted  a  promise  from  you.” 

“  A  promise?  ’ 

“  Yes.” 

“What  promise?” 


“Swear  that  you  will  tell  no  one  of  my  pres¬ 
ence  here.” 

Jesse  was  amazed  at  the  man  who  glared  at 
him  with  a  maniacal  stare. 

“  Why  those  are  only  comrades.  Only  my 
boys.” 

“But  they  must  not  know  I  am  here.  Promise 
me,  swear  to  me.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Do  you  swear?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  They  say  Jesse  James  keeps  his  word.  Now 
you  may  go.” 

Jesse  went. 

He  ran  out  into  the  valley  just  as  the  caval¬ 
cade  of  outlaws  came  up,  and  cried: 

“Hold,  bo>s — here  I  am.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

QUITTING  THE  FOREST. 

The  James  Boys’  band  drew  rein  and  looked 
at  their  chief  in  amazement. 

“  Hello,  Jesse.”  cried  Frank,  “  is  it  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  have  you  been?” 

“Running  from  the  enemy  and  hiding  in  the 
woods,”  he  answered. 

“  Where  have  you  been  hiding?” 

“  Anywhere  and  everywhere,”  Jesse  an¬ 
swered. 

There  was  hesitation  on  his  part  to  reveal  the 
old  hermit's  secret.  Jesse  had  used  the  old  her¬ 
mit's  retreat  to  good  advantage,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  do  so  again.  He  therefore  deter¬ 
mined,  more  from  selfish  motives  than  from  any 
desire  to  keep  faith  with  the  old  hermit,  to  keep 
his  secret. 

“  Where  is  your  horse?”  Frank  asked. 

Jesse  was  delighted  that  he  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  change  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Poor  Lightfoot  has  run  his  last  race,”  he 
answered,  eadly. 

“  What,  is  he  dead?” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  Killed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  did  it?” 

<>  j  >» 

“  You?” 

Amazement  for  a  moment  held  all  the  banditti 
dumb.  As  soon  as  they  could  gain  their  breath 
they  broke  forth  into  such  remarks  as  follows: 

“  Oh,  how  could  you?” 

“  And  Lightfoot  such  a  noble  horse.” 

“  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

“  1  had  to.”  Jesse  answered. 

“  How?  Tell  us  all  about  it?” 

“  Eightfoot  ran  until  he  fell  dead.  He  saved 
me,  but  it  killed  him.” 

Then  again  a  dead  silence  fell  on  the  group. 
Jesse’s  simple  story,  told  in  two  short  sentences, 
hand  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  outlaws.  It  spoke 
volumes  to  them. 

They  all  knew  full  well  what  it  was  to  lose  a 
good  horse  in  such  a  way. 

Frank  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  And  you  were  run  to  death?” 

“Lightfoot  was,  and  but  for  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  avenge  him,  I  would  have  stayed  there 
and  died  with  him,  ’  said  Jesse. 

“  Timberlake  did  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  is  he  now?” 

“He  and  kis  posse,  or  rather  pack  of  blood¬ 
hounds,  are  now  leaving  the  woods. 

“How  many  are  they  iu  number?” 

“  Nineteen  now,” 

The  banditti  looked  about  over  their  owrr 
band,  and  Cole  Younger,  interpreting  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  each  one  would  ask,  said: 

“  Well,  we  are  strong  euough  to  do  it.  Let 
us  do  it?” 

“Agreed,”  cried  Frank  James.  “Can  we 
overhaul  them,  Jesse?” 

“We  may — but  hold  on.” 

“  Well?” 

“Are  you  going  to  leave  me  here  in  the  wild¬ 
erness  afoot  and  alone?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  so,”  put  in  Cole  Younger.  “We 
have  got  to  look  out  for  Jess  some  way.” 

“  We  have  no  spare  horses.” 

“  Won’t  some  of  your  horses  carry  double?” 

“Mine  will!”  answered  Dick  Little. 

“Well,  give  me  a  lift  for  awhile.  It  won’t  be 
long  until  we  overhaul  them,  and  then  I  will 
have  a  horse  of  my  own  to  ride.” 

“That  you  will,”  answered  all  in  one  hreath 
and  then  Jesse,  mounted  behind  Dick  Little’ 
started  with  the  others  down  the  narrow  valley! 

The  band  was  excellently  mounted  and  rode 
hard.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  however,  Dick’s 
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liorae,  under  his  double  load,  began  to  allow 
strong  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

•<  i  will  have  to  change  off  with  some  one 
«l8e,”  said  Jesse.  “Dick’s  horse  can’t  carry 
both  much  farther.” 

•  We  ought  to  be  right  onto  them  now,”  said 
Cole  Younger. 

“  Well  they  can’t  be  far,”  Jesse  thought. 

“  Titnberlake  must  travel  hard.” 

Their  own  horses  were  always  the  best,  and 
they  had  done  some  good  traveling  that'  morn¬ 
ing!  and  ttiought  they  ought  to  have  overhauled 
Titnberlake  long  before  this  hour. 

A  meeting  with  Timberlake  in  that  dark  for¬ 
est  could  have  but  one  result. 

It  would  be  a  death  struggle.  Like  tigers 
grappling  each  other  by  the  throats  and  never 
letting  go  until  one  side  had  been  exterminated. 

A  tight  in  that  wood  meant  death,  for  no 
quarter  would  be  asked  or  given. 

Jesse  Janies  suddenly  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  holding  up  his  hand  to  his  companions  to 
halt,  placed  his  finger  on  his  tips  to  enjoin 
silence. 

He  had  seen  or  heard  something  in  that  wood 
to  convince  him  that  the  enemy  were  near,  and 
be  made  a  few  gestures  to  indicate  silence  on  the 
part  of  all  and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Jesse  drew  his  revolver,  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand  ran  down  a  narrow  path  in  the  wood. 

The  trees  and  bushes  on  either  side  were  so 
low  and  close  together  that  they  sometimes 
brushed  his  face.  But  he  put  them  out  of  the 
way  with  his  left  hand,  holding  his  cocked  pistol 
in  his  right. 

Forward  as  stealthy  as  a  fox  he  crept.  Before 
liim  was  a  ravine  across  which  a  tree  had  fallen. 
The  top  of  the  tree  was  toward  him,  and  its 
thick  branches  afforded  ample  means  for  cross¬ 
ing. 

There  was  a  narrow,  swift  stream  of  water 
flowing  through  the  ravine,  and  Jesse  began 
crossing  over  on  the  tree-top.  Slowly  making 
his  way  through  the  thick  branches,  he  was 
about  half  way  over,  when  he  became  entangled 
in  the  limbs  and  looked  about  for  the  best  way 
to  extricate  himself.  He  was  not  a  little  puz¬ 
zled,  for  the  branches  were  very  thick. 

Suddenly  a  sound  fell  on  his  ears  like  falling 
clods. 

“  There,”  said  a  voice,  “  that’s  the  best  we  can 
do,  Uncle  George.  Now  le’s  lie  goin’.” 

“  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Sol  Kitchen,”  said 
another  voice. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  feel  comfortable  till  I  git  out  o’ 
these  woods.  Thar’s  poor  Rube  laid  away  ter 
rest,  and  I  can’t  forgit  how  Jesse’s  bullets  came 
er-whizzin’  past  me  ez  I  was  runnin’  like  all  pos¬ 
sessed.” 

“  And  you  a-jumpin’.” 

“  Wall,  I  reckon  ’twar  erbout  time  fur  a  feller 
ter  jump,  warn’t  it.” 

“  Yes.” 

“The  blasted  bullet  cut  a  hole  clean  through 
my  boot  leg,  an’  ef  a  feller  wouldn’t  jump  for  that 
what  would  he?” 

“  You  made  the  jump  of  your  life,  Sol.” 

“You  bet  I  did — an’  I  made  the  run  o’  my 
life.” 

Leaning  over  the  log,  Jesse  peered  through 
the  thick  branches  of  the  dead  tree  and  saw  two 
men  standing  by  a  little  heap  of  earth.  One  of 
them  was  stout,  thick  set,  with  gray  beard  and 
hair  on  t  he  sides  of  his  head,  while  the  top  of  his 
pate  was  perfectly  bald.  The  other  was  old  and 
gray,  but  tall  and  slender.  Both  were  veterans. 
Near  them  were  three  horses  tied. 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  horse,”  Jesse 
thought.  “  Bracing  himself  with  his  knee  upon 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree,  he  stooped  over 
and  swinging  himself  over  to  one  side  so  as  to 
get  a  better  view  under  some  overhanging 
branches  and  leveled  his  pistol  at  the  old  bald 
bead  of  Sol  Kitchen. 

That  old  bald  head  was  a  good  mark  for  such 
a  spendid  shot  a3  Jesse  James,  and  as  he  was 
less  Ilian  two  hundred  paces  away,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  tiie  bandit’s  mind  of  his  hitting  it. 

Me  got  a  good  aim  upon  it,  but  the  moment 
bis  linger  pressed  the  trigger,  the  small  branch 
on  which  his  knee  rested  cracked  and  bent. 

The  sharp  report  cut  the  air,  and  Sol  Kitchen 
felt  a  pain  like  a  red  hot  iron  suddenly  touch  his 
bald  pate,  and  leaping  three  feet  in  the  air,  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  yell  of  rage  and  fear  and 
took  to  his  heels. 

4 •  Stop!”  roared  Uncle  George.  “Get  your 
horse.” 

‘  Morse  thunder!”  nnd  the  old  fellow,  evi¬ 
dently  frightened  almost  out  of  his  wits,  (lew  on 
at  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Uncle  George  was  cooler  than  his  companion 
and  more  slow  to  act.  Mis  coolness  nnd  slow- 
la  »  to  ct  would  have  been  fatal  but  for  the  fact 


that  Jesse  James  was  dangling  at  the  underside 
of  the  log,  trying  to  regain  his  balance  so  as  to 
get  another  shot. 

Uncle  George  heard  the  crashing  of  dry 
branches,  and  fired  two  or  three  shots. 

Jesse  partially  regained  his  position  on  the 
log,  and  let  fly  a  couple  of  shots  at  ramdom,  one 
of  which  pierced  the  rim  and  the  other  the  crown 
of  the  old  man’s  hat. 

“Gosh,  it’s  about  time  for  ine  to  be  getting 
away!”  he  cried. 

He  ran  to  his  horse,  cut  it  loose,  and  cut  loose 
another  for  old  Sol  Kitchen.  He  would  nave  cut 
loose  a  third,  had  he  not  heard  a  crashing  roar, 
as  if  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  coming  thunder¬ 
ing  down  among  the  woods  upon  him,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  put  his  foot  in  his  stirrup,  mounted, 
and  got  away  as  swift  as  his  fleet  horse  could 
carry  him. 

Had  not  Je9se  possessed  all  the  remarkable 
agility  of  an  athlete  he  would  have  fallen  into 
the  raging  torrent  below.  But  with  a  skill  that 
was  wonderful  he  climbed  upon  the  log. 

“Jess,  Jess,  where  are  you?”  called  a  voice 
which  he  recognized  as  belonging  to  his  brother 
Frank. 

“  Here  on  a  log.” 

“  Who  were  you  shooting  at?” 

“Two  of  Timberlake’s  veterans.  Go  down  a 
little  lower  and  you’ll  find  a  pond,  cross  ovef,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  a  horse  on  the  other  side.” 

The  banditti  awaited  no  second  bidding,  but 
wheeling  their  horses  about  went  flying  down 
the  stream  and  crossed  over. 

Jesse  was  on  the  other  side  coolly  untying  the 
horse  which  had  belonged  to  Rube  Davidson, 
who  was  in  the  grove  near  by. 

“  Did  you  get  any  of  them,  Jess?”  Frank 
asked. 

“  I  got  the  horse,”  he  answered. 

“  But  any  of  tiie  posse?’’ 

“  None  but  the  horse.” 

“  Who  were  you  shooting  at?” 

“I  told  you  I  shot  at  two  of  old  Timberlake’s 
vets.” 

“And  didn’t  hit?” 

“  No.” 

“  Why?”  * 

“  Well  there  were  several  reasons,  the  maiD 
reason  is  that  the  main  branch  on  which  I  was 
resiiug  my  weight  while  aiming  at  them,  broke 
and  let  me  down.  I  fired  and  came  so  near 
falling,  I  missed  the  old  bald  head  and  he  ran 
away.” 

“  But  we  heard  five  or  six  other  shots.” 

“  All  at  random.” 

Then  ensued  a  moment’s  silence  during  which 
Cole  Younger,  who  had  been  lingering  behind, 
came  slowly  up  to  the  spot,  and  asked: 

“  Jesse,  were  there  but  two?” 

“  Two  are  all,  unless  you  count  the  fellow  un¬ 
der  the  sod  there.” 

“  Where  are  the  others?” 

“  Well,  I'll  warrant  they’re  not  five  miles 
ahead.  Those  two  only  lingered  behind  to  bury 
the  man.” 

“  Boys,  let’s  overhaul  ’em.  What  say  you, 
Jesse?  You  are  captain  now.” 

“Just  what  I  want.” 

“  Can  we  do  it?”  asked  Ed  McMillan. 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Our  horses  are  pretty  badly  blown.” 

“  So  are  theirs,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  And  we’ll  blow  them  before  we  get  through 
witli  them,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  who  was  a  sort 
of  a  humorist  and  punster. 

“  That  will  do  for  a  hot  ride,”  said  Jesse,  with 
a  laugh. 

“  And  a  hot  fight  at  the  end  of  it,”  put  in  Cole 
Younger. 

Jesse  was  in  the  saddle  cow. 

Being  with  the  band,  he  of  course  was  cap¬ 
tain,  and  his  will  was  law.  He  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  band  on  tiie  horse  of  the  man  he  had 
slain,  and  his  fingers  seemed  to  tingle  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  itching  to  come  on  tiie  sheriff’s  posse  and 
take  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  horse. 

“  We’ve  got  to  ride  to  overtake  ’em,"  said 
Cole  Younger. 

“I  don’t  krow;  they  won’t  go  fast,”  an¬ 
swered  Wood  llito. 

“  Won’t;  why  won’t  they?” 

“  Because  they  are  in  no  hurry.” 

“Now  when  those  two  old  yelping  curs  come 
upon  their  retreating  brothers  they’ll  just  get  up 
And  climb,  unless  I  am  vory  much  mistaken  in 
my  guess,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“  More  likely  wheel  about  and  fight.” 

“  Not  much  fight.” 

“  You’ll  see.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  know  pretty  soon,”  Jesse  put  in 
at  this  moment. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the 


chief  as  much  as  his  words  which  caused  every¬ 
body  to  turn  their  eyes  forward  and  ask: 

“  Whut,  Jess,  do  you  see  ’em?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?”  . 

“  Bow  your  heads  and  look  under  the  branches 
of  those  trees,  look  across  tiie  ridge.” 

G  y  0g  D 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  See  them  just  going  over  the  ridge.” 

Several  men  could  be  seeu  riding  across  the 
ridge,  and  the  bandit  cried: 

“  There  they  go.” 

“Come  on!”  cried  the  excitable  Wood  Hite. 

“  Let’s  after  ’em  and  sweep  ’em  out  o’  exist¬ 
ence.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Hold  on!”  commanded  Je3se. 

“  Why  hold?” 

“  Don’t  be  in  too  big  a  hurry.  They  are  more 
than  two  to  one,  and  if  you  thiuk  Timberlake 
won’t  fight,  you  have  miscalculated  some  as  to 
the  man  you  have  to  deal  with.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  he  will  fight,”  putin  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins,  “but  I  guessed  that  we  wouldn’t  be  play¬ 
ing.” 

“No,  yet  we’ll  not  be  acting  the  part  of  fools. 
We’ve  got  to  do  some  shrewd  work.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Jess?” 

“  Well  we - Come  on  and  I  will  show 

you.” 

Jesse  James  knew  that  several  of  Timber¬ 
lake’s  men  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  guns  fn 
the  hands  of  such  experienced  marksmen  would 
be  dangerous.  As  they  rode  forward  at  a  gallop, 
Jesse  said: 

“  Boys,  they’ve  got  guns,  and  I  can  assure 
you  they  will  pick  us  off  at  lone  range  if  we 
don’t  look  sharp  now.  Now  I  tell  you,  look 
sharp.” 

“  Yes,  we’ll  look  sharp.” 

They  galloped  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
Jesse  again  cautioned  them  to  look  sharp. 

Old  Sol  Kitchen  could  be  seen  riding  along  in 
the  rear.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  had  but 
one  suspender  to  support  his  trousers,  and  his 
bald  head  glistened  like  a  billiard  ball  in  the 
sun.  He  was  kicking  his  spurless  heels  into  the 
sides  of  his  horse  as  the  animal  jogged  slowly 
along  the  road. 

A  loud  shout  announced  that  the  pursuers 
were  discovered. 

“  Here  they  are  1”  roared  Timberlake. 

“Fours,  right  about!” 

The  sheriff  aud  posse  wheeled  about  to  face 
the  new  comers. 

••  Scatter,”  cried  Jesse,  and  look  out  for  their 
guns. 

The  most  excited  man  on  either  side  was  Old 
Sol  Kitchen.  He  kicked  his  horse  and  urged 
him  to  a  gallop  up  and  down  among  the  men 
crying. 

“  Gim  me  a  gun,  somebody,  gim  me  a  gun, 
quick,  won’t  you,  I  want  ter  lay  him  out.” 

“  Who,  Sol  ?  Who  do  ye  want  to  lay  out  ?” 
asked  Dick  McCabe. 

“  That  ar’  infernal  scoundrel  what  gin  me  this 
ere  rake  across  the  lop  o’  my  head.  I  jist  want 
to  lay  him  out.” 

“  Be  careful,  Sol,  he  don’t  lay  you  out.” 

“  Lay  me  out.  He,  he,  lay  me  out.  Oh, 
wouldn’t  I  like  to  get  my  clutches  on  him,  I’d 
make  him  jump  higher  than  he  ever  made  me.” 

Jesse  James  could  hear  the  windy  old  fellow 
quite  distinctly,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  di¬ 
rectly  from  them  to  him,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to 
him  whatever. 

“Boys,  watch  for  the  men  with  guns,”  he 
said.  “Keep  close  behind  trees,  and  use  only 
your  long  range  pistols.” 

••  When  they  empty  their  guns  can’t  we  charge 
them?”  asked  Cole  Younger. 

“  Yes,  if  they  should  ever  empty  them,  but 
their  infernal  guns  are  nearly  all  Winchester  re¬ 
peating  rifles,”  said  Jesse,  “and  they’ll  never 
empty  them.” 

At  this  moment  a  sharp  report  rang  out  from 
the  bushes  beyond,  and  a  ball  came  whizzing 
through  the  air.  Long  experience  in  this  movie 
of  warfare  made  the  James  Boys  wary,  nnd  they 
kept  close  to  the  trees.  Some  dismounted,  and 
crouching  close  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  opened 
fire  with  I  heir  longest  range  pistols. 

But  they  were  at  a  disadvantage. 

“  Jesse!”  Cole  called  from  behind  a  log. 

“  .What?”  asked  Jesse. 

Jesse  had  his  horse  close  up  behind  a  big 
tree,  and  was  firing  through  the  forks. 

"  Have  you  hit  anybody?” 

“No.” 

“And  we  won’t.” 

“  They  won’t  come  near  enough.” 

“  They  are  flanking  us.  Jess  ” 

“  Where?” 
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41  On  the  left.” 

A  Hank  movement  was  just  what  Jesse  most 
feared,  and  he  called  to  two  of  his  men  to  come 
with  him,  and  they  started  to  meet  the  oncom¬ 
ing  move. 

They  met  them  amid  a  hail  storm  of  whistling 
balls,  and  after  an  almost  superhuman  effort 
drove  them  back  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

“Jess,  it’s  uo  use,”  said  Cole.  “  We’re  going 
to  be  taken  in,  or  we’ll  have  to  run  for  it.” 

“Confound  them,  they  have  been  reinforced,” 
said  Jesse. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  how  many  they  are  now?” 

“  No,  but  I’d  guess  forty.” 

“  There  are  fifty  if  a  man.” 

41 1  believe  you  are  right.” 

“And  they  still  increase.” 

“  Let’s  quit.” 

“All  right.” 

Jesse  gave  utterance  to  a  keen  whistle  which 
answered  for  the  bugle  call  to  boots  and  sad¬ 
dles. 

In  a  moment  every  man  was  in  the  saddle  and 
away  they  went. 

44  Where  now,  Jesse?” 

44  Out  of  the  woods.” 

“  Our  horses  are  not  fresh’” 

“Neither  are  theirs.” 

“Do  you  think  they  will  follow  us?” 

“I  doubt  it.  They  have  got  such  a  taste  of 
us  in  this  fight  that  l  think  they’ll  pause  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  consider  the  matter  before  pressing  on 
after  us.” 

They  rode  until  night  overtook  them,  then 
made  a  short  halt  for  their  horses  to  graze  and 
to  partake  of  some  cold  provisions  from  their 
saddle-pockets,  and  again  mounted  and  pressed 
on. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest. 

Here  they  halted  for  consultation,  and  decided 
to  separate  and  scatter  over  the  country  to  rally 
at  the  call  of  their  chief. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

JESSE  AND  FRANK  ON  THE  HIGHWAY. 

As  was  usually  the  custom  when  the  James 
Boys  scattered,  Frank  and  Jesse  James  went  to¬ 
gether. 

It  wa3  three  days  after  the  events  narrated  in 
our  last  chapter  that  we  find  two  well-dressed 
young  men  riding  somewhat  jaded  steeds  along  a 
broad  turnpike.  They  were  both  strangers  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  might  be  cattle 
buyers,  or  land  traders,  traveling  preachers,  or 
almost  anything. 

One  thing  was  evident,  and  that  was  they  were 
strungers,  for  among  the  many  people  whom 
they  met  there  was  not  a  single  acquaintance. 

They  were  half  way  between  the  Big  Blue  and 
the  Kansas  line  in  a  large  scope  of  country  very 
fertile  and  thickly  populated. 

These  two  individuals  were  Frank  and  Jesse 
James.  They  showed  no  sign  of  the  recent  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
looked  fresh  and  jubilant. 

“  Well,  Frank,  the  day  has  passed  without  o 
single  adventure,”  Jesse  remarked,  gazing  at 
the  sun,  which  was  getting  lower  in  the  heavens. 

“  Yes,  it  will  soon  be  night.” 

“  Well,  what  shall  we  do  to  night?” 

44 1  dou’t  know.” 

“  We  haven’t  had  an  adventure  since  we  left 
the  woods.” 

44  No.” 

“  And  that’s  three  days  ago?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  how  is  your  purse?” 

“  Slender.” 

“  Mine  is  empty." 

“  Have  you  no  money,  Jess?” 

“  Only  some  small  silver.  Less  than  a  dollar 
in  all.” 

“  Well - ” 

“  Well?”  repeated  Jesse,  with  a  laugh. 

Frank  laughed,  and  took  another  squint  at 
the  setting  sun. 
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“Well’,  speak.  What  is  it,  Frank,  for  unless  1 
am  very  much  deceived  in  you,  you  have  some¬ 
thing  on  your  mind.” 

“  I  was  thinking.” 

“It’s  coming.  I  knew  he  was  thinking,  and 
when  Frank  begins  to  think  it  means  something. 
Now,  Frank,  my  honest  brother,  just  tell  me 
what  you  were  thinking  about?” 

“I  was  thinking  it  would  soon  be  night.” 

“Oh,  the  thunder  .you  were.” 

“  Yes,  don’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  but  there’s  something  back  of  its  soou 
being  night.” 

« Yea.”  1 


44  What  is  it?” 

Frank  James  rose  in  his  slirrups  and  looked 
all  about  him,  apparently  as  if  to  see  that  no  one 
was  in  ear-shot,  and  answered : 

44  This  is  a  pretty  good  country.” 

“  So  it  seems.” 

44  Rich  people  must  live  hereabout.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“  Rich  people  travel  these  roads.” 

“There,  he  is  getting  at  it  at  last,”  Jesse 
thought.  44  Frank  is  slow  sometimes,  but  he  is 
sure  to  get  there.  Go  ahead,  Frank.” 

“  Well,  we  might  do  a  little  professional  work 
you  know,  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Suppose  we  do?” 

“I  am  willing.” 

“  Consider  it  settled  then.” 

Their  horses  jogged  leisurely  along  the  road, 
and  little  clouds  and  spurts  of  dust  were  knocked 
up  from  the  road  by  their  hoofs. 

Jesse  gave  the  departing  sun  one  more  glance, 
and  then  to  his  brother  said: 

44  Frank,  let  us  go  no  further  in  this  direction. 
We  are  not  far  from  Nevada,  and  if  we  keep  on 
we’ll  be  in  the  town  before  we  know  It.  Let  us 
turn  out.” 

44  Where?” 

“  Here’s  a  wood  on  our  left.  Let’s  go  out  by 
it.” 

They  wheeled  their  horses  out  to  one  side  and 
rode  to  the  wood.  It  was  a  dense  wood,  and 
screened  them  from  the  many  passers  by. 

44  Jesse?” 

“  Well,  Frank.” 

“I’in  hungry.” 

“  Haven’t  you  got  a  bit  of  cold  bread  in  your 
saddle  pockets?” 

44  Yes,  but  I  want  a  warm  supper.” 

44  You  do?” 

“  Yes — let’s  go  to  some  farm-house  and  get  it. 
Jes3e?” 

“  Not  to-night.” 

44  Why?” 

44  We  want  to  do  some  business.” 

44  Yes,  but  a  good  supper  would  not  iujure  me 
me  from  doing  some  business.” 

“But,  Frank,  it's  not  policy'.  Two  highway¬ 
men  on  the  road,  don’t  you  see.  Rob  a  rich  old 
fellow  on  stage  coach,  all  the  papers  are  full  of 
it,  and  everybody  is  inquiring  about  them.  No 
one  can  find  any  description.  Has  nobody  seen 
them? 

44  Yes,  old  Mrs.  So  am?  So  swears  that  two 
strange  men  took  supper  at  her  house,  and  she 
can  describe  them  so  plainly  to  the  constables 
and  sheriffs,  that  Timberlake  and  his  posse  are 
right  on  our  heels,  do  you  see?” 

“  Yes.” 

44  Now,  my  dear  boy,  don’t  you  observe  that 
it’s  much  preferable  that  you  go  hungry  and  eat 
stale  bread  to  making  a  mess  of  it?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  understand  all  that.” 

“  Then,  don’t  grumble.” 

“  I  won’t.” 

Frank  took  from  his  saddle  pockets  some  cold 
provisions,  which  he  proceeded  to  munch  in 
silence,  and  when  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite 
partially,  he  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  to 
wait. 

Jesse,  keen  as  a  hawk,  was  on  the  watch. 

Now,  like  a  fox  hound  he  starts  up,  for  he 
hears  sounds  of  horses’  hoofs  coming  down  the 
road. 

44  Frank!” 

44  Yes.” 

“  Mount!” 

Frank  rose  gracefully  and  as  lightly  as  a 
feather,  flung  himself  in  the  saddle. 

“  I  am  ready.” 

“Do  you  hear  it?”  asked  Jesse,  as  he  sprang 
in  the  saddle. 

“  Do  you  mean  a  horseman  on  the  road?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  hear  him.” 

“There’s  money  there.” 

“  How  do  you  know?” 

“  Why,  I  can  instinctively  tell  when  a  man  who 
carries  gold  by  the  way  he  rides.” 

“  Nonsense,”  laughed  Frank. 

“  We’ll  see.” 

44  Oh,  he  may  be  rich.” 

44  He  is.” 

“And  he  may  be  a  pauper.” 

44  He  is  not.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  wait  for  a  carriage  or  the 
stage?” 

44  No;  something  seems  to  tell  me  that  here  is 
money,  and  now  is  the  time  to  strike.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Frank;  44  I’m  with  you  al¬ 
ways.” 

Those  bandit  brothers  had  great  confidence  in 
each  other.  Frank  James  kuew  that  his  brother 
Jesse  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  he 


had  ever  met,  and  that  his  wonderful  powers  of 
reasoning  seemed  almost  supernatural. 

There  was  but  one  man  on  the  road,  and 
Frank  and  Je3se  never  had  any  fears  of  one 
man. 

Their  horses  were  thoroughly  rested,  and  they 
wheeled  them  about  and  galloped  into  the  road. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  very  nice  if  that  solitary 
horseman  should  turn  out  to  be  Timberlake,” 
said  Frank. 

44  No— it  wouldn  t  be  nice  for  Timberlake,  I 
assure  you.” 

“  I  don’t  want  any  trouble  to-night,  and  I 
hope  it  isn’t  Timberlake.” 

“  Well,  I  am  certain  I  don’t  want  any  trouble, 
either.  It  s  money  and  not  trouble  we  are  both 
after,  but  if  that  fellow  Timberlake  is  here  ready 
for  a  muss  be  can  have  it  on  short  order.” 

They  were  now  down  on  the  road  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  pale  lambent  glow  of  the  far  off  stars 
saw  a  horseman  coming  towards  them. 

He  was  a  fat  old  fellow,  dressed  in  broadcloth 
and  wore  an  old-fashioned  silk  cravat,  just  such 
as  only  wealthy  old  country  gentlemen  wear. 

Jesse  James  whispered  to  his  brother: 

“  This  is  a  fat  duck  for  picking.  Frank,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  fun  in  it.  Leave  the 
case  to  me  entirely.” 

44  No,  no,  there's  fun  in  it.” 

44  I  know  it.” 

44  Well,  let  me  have  it.” 

Jesse  reflected  a  moment  and  said: 

“  Well  let’s  both  do  it  then.  We  can  have  all 
the  more  fun  by  frightening  him  more.” 

“  Yes,  and  two  will  frighten  him  more  than 
one.” 

“  You  are  right.  Oh,  it  will  be  rich.” 

They  rode  down  toward  the  stout  old  gentle- 
mar.  who  was  urging  his  lazy  fat  old  horse  to  a 
slow  canter.  They  came  boldly  to  him,  and 
when  he  made  an  effort  to  ride  around  them  they 
pulled  out  on  this  side  and  on  that,  so  that  he 
had  no  way  to  pas3. 

“Get  cut  o’  my  way  you  young  rascals,”  he 
cried  at  last  driven  to  desperation.  “  What  do 
you  mean?” 

“  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  uncle.”  said  Jesse. 

“Uncle,  call  me  uncle,  you  young  knave.  Call 
me  uncle  and  you  got  no  more  manners  thau 
this.” 

44  Well,  well,  don’t  be  in  a  fret  now.” 

44  If  I  could  get  near  enough  to  you  I’d  whack 
you  with  my  whip.” 

“I  have  no  doubt;  but  stop.” 

“Stop.” 

“  Yes.” 

44  What  for?” 

“We  want  to  talk  with  you” 

44 1  don’t  want  any  truck  with  you.” 

“Yes,  you  do.” 

“  You  lie,  rowdv — do  vou  hear  that.  You 
lie.” 

44  Hush,  hush,  uncle,  you  might  injure  your 
throat  by  talking  so  loud.” 

44  Well,  it’s  nothing  to  you  if  I  do.  Now,  look 
you  here,  we’ve  had  enoagh  of  your  nonsense. 
Get  out  of  my  road  and  let  me  go  on,  or  I’ll 
make  it  hot  for  you.” 

"  Well,  we  like  it  hot.” 

44  Get  out,  I  say.” 

44  Not  yet  awhile.  What  time  is  it?” 

44  None  o’  your  business.” 

“  Say,  uncle,  have  you  any  loose  change  about 
you?  We  have  been  on  a  little  spree,  and  we’d 
like  to  have  enough,  you  see,  to  kind  o’  tide 
over.” 

“I  wouldn’t  let  you  beggars  have  a  cent  to 
save  your  lives,”  he  cried,  his  face  livid  with  rage 
and  his  whole  frame  trembling.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  would.” 

44  Would  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Humph!  Would  I?” 

44 1  think  so.” 

44  Fool,  get  out  of  my  way.” 

He  struck  his  horse  a  keen  cut  with  his  ridin°-- 
whip,  and  the  animal  made  a  leap  as  if  to  go  by 
them,  but  Jesse  seized  him  by  the  bit. 

44  Stop  a  moment.” 

44  Let  go  my  horse.” 

44  Not  so  fast.” 

44  I’ll  cow-hide  you.” 

44  You’ll  be  sorry  for  it.” 

The  old  man  was  furious  with  rage,  and  he 
struck  a  blow  at  .Tesse,  but  Frank  James  caught 
his  hand  and  held  him.  ° 

“No  you  don’t,”  said  Frank,  and  wrun^  the 
whip  from  his  hand.  °  ' 

“  Maybe  you  don’t  know  who  we  are’”’  said 
Jesse. 

44  You  are  no  gentlemen.” 

“  Perhaps  not.” 

44  You  are  not,” 
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••  We  want  your  money,  that  diamond  pin,  big 
gold  ring,  and  your  elegant  watch.” 

•*  What?”  roared  the  old  man. 

••Hand  them  over.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  The  James  Boys?” 

And  the  dark  muzzle  of  a  cocked  revolver  was 
thrust  into  the  old  man’s  face. 

••Oh,  I  am  done  for,”  he  groaned. 

“  Unless  you  fork  over,  you  are.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  spare  me.” 

“Give  us  your  money'.” 

“  I  haven’t  any— I  am  a  pauper.” 

“There  you  lie,”  cried  the  bandit  king. 
“You  have  an  abundance  of  money,  now  fork 
it  over  and  be  in  a  hurry  about  it  for  we  have 
au  engagement.” 

“Are  you  really  the  Jame3  Boys?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I  must.” 

“Of  course  you  must.” 

Jesse  touched  his  horse’s  flank,  came  along¬ 
side  the  old  man,  and  thrusting  his  hand  in  his 
inside  pocket  drew  out  a  fat  wallet. 

“  Oh,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t.” 

“I  know  it  goes  hard  with  you,  uncle.  I 
appreciate  how  you  feel,”  said  Jesse. 

“It’s  like  tearing  out  his  heart  strings,” 
laughed  Frank. 

•  •  Yes — but  we  must  tear  ’em  out.” 

“Now  your  watch.” 

Tie  save  up  everything  reluctantly  aud  was 
allowed  to  go.  Grumbling  and  vowing  ven¬ 
geance  he  rode  on,  leaving  Frauk  and  Jesse 
masters  of  the  highway. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

ROBBING  A  HOUSE. 

“  Oh,  did  you  ever  hear  of  so  much  fun  in  your 
life?”  cried  Frank,  clapping  Jesse  on  the  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  Tt’s  better  than  a  show.” 

“Ten  times.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  and  see  what  we  have  taken  in 
by  this  haul.” 

“  Agreed.” 

“  Wiiere’11  we  go?” 

“To  the  bushes.”  A 
,  “  Come.” 

They  galloped  back  to  the  wood  from  whence 
they  hau  issued  but  a  short  time  before,  and 
Jesse  James  lighted  his  lantern  and  placed  it  on 
the  ground. 

They  tied  their  horses  and  sat  down  by  it. 

First,  they  took  the  wallet  and  unrolled  it. 
There  was  a  great  fat  roll  of  bills,  a  considerable 
sum  of  coin  and  some  papers.  Then  they  took 
out  a  letter. 

“Why,  what’s  this?”  said  Jesse. 

“A  letter.” 

“  Ye3,  it  has  been  sent  him  by  some  one;  let’s 
read  it.”  _ 

“Go  ahead.” 

“We  can’t  be  accused  of  robbing  the  United 
States’  mails  if  we  do  read  it.” 

“No.” 

Then  Jesse  read  the  letter.  It  was  from  the 
old  man’s  son  evidently,  aud  concluded  with: 

“  I  will  stay  at  the  old  house  as  long  as  you 
wish  it,  father,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
some  one  with  me.  Why  do  you  keep  so  much 
money  about  here,  anyway?  Why  not  place  it 
somewhere  else?  I  might  be  robbed  at  any  time. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  is  entirely  too  much  for 
one  person  to  have  in  such  an  old  house.  It 
would  be  safer  in  the  bank. 

“  Your  son, 

“Frederick  Willis.” 

“  Frank.” 

“  Jess.” 

“  We’ve  got  a  bonanza.” 
i  “We have.” 

•*  Let  me  see.  By  the  letter  it  is  not  over  six 
or  seven  miles  there,  is  it?” 

“  No.” 

“  Let’s  do  the  job  to-night.” 

“  Agreed.” 

Each  understood  what  the  other  meant  by 
the  job,  for  the  James  Boys  knew  no  other  name 
for  business  or  work  than  robbing.  There  was 
various  kinds  of  robbing,  bank  robbing,  train 
robbing,  stage  robbing,  robbing  on  the  high¬ 
way  and  robbing  houses.  It  all  came  under  the 
general  head  of  business  to  them,  and  they  had 
almost,  come  to  regard  it  as  legitimate. 

"  We’ll  make  a  fat  thing  out  of  that  young 
bachelor,”  said  Jesse  James,  with  a  laugh,  as 
they  went  over  the  road  at  a  gallop. 

"  Yes,  and  we’ll  soon  be  there.” 

'•  f  wonder  if  he  lives  alone.” 

“  f  suppose  so.” 

“  With  some  servants,  perhaps.” 

"  Perhaps.” 


The  screech  owls  perched  their  shapely  bodies 
in  the  leafless  branches  of  the  tall  dead  oaks, 
and  the  wind  sighed  a  mournful  requiem 
through  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees.  The  cry 
of  the  coon  or  whistle  of  the  nighthawk  alone 
broke  the  silence. 

They  were  oil'  the  main  road  now  riding 
through  a  lonely  path  which  ran  through  a  dark 
wood.  Like  most  forests  in  the  west  it  was  filled 
with  dead  trees,  which,  stripped  of  their  bark, 
stood  weird  and  ghost-like,  extending  their 
naked  arms  in  the  air.  But  Jesse  and  Frank 
were  not  superstitious,  and  had  no  dread  of  these 
weird-looking  objects. 

“  Hark  !”  said  Jesse. 

“Aha,  you  hear  it  too.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  thought  for  the  last  five  minutes  that  I 
heard  horses’  hoofs  ahead.” 

“  There’s  no  doubt.” 

They  reined  up  their  horses  a  moment  to  sat¬ 
isfy  themselves  beyond  a  doubt,  and  Jesse  James 
said : 

“Do  you  know  what  I  believe  about  it?” 

“  What,  Jess?” 

“  I  believe  it’s  that  old  fellow  we  robbed.” 

“  Why  should  he  be  on  thi3  road?” 

“  Going  to  warn  his  son.” 

<•  But  why  should  he  know  that  we  were  on 
our  way  to  rob  him?” 

“Well,  you  see  that  he  knows  that  we  have 
taken  the  letter  from  him  which  he  received 
from  his  son.  He  knows  that  we  will,  no  doubt, 
act  upon  it,  and  go  to  that  old  house  just  as 
soon  as  we  can.” 

“I  see  your  logic.” 

“  Isn’t  it  sound?” 

“Yes,  but  if  it  is  him,  what  are  we  to  do,  kill 
him?” 

“Well,  now,  that  depends  samewhat  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Frank.  I  don’t  think  it  best  to  kill 
anybody  as  long  as  we  can  help  it.  We  must 
leave  that  for  the  last  resort.” 

“  But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  him?” 

“Oh,  we  might  tie  him.” 

“To  a  tree?” 

“  Yes,  and  leave  him  there  until  we  have  done 
our  work.” 

“  But  won’t  he  scream  and  yell?” 

“  Well,  we’ll  gag  him.  Tie  a  handkerchief 
over  his  mouth.” 

“  That’s  a  good  plan.  Suppose  we  ride  on 
uow  and  overhaul  him?" 

“  A  good  idea,  Frank.” 

They  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  were 
not  long  in  discovering  they  were  overhauling 
the  horseman  on  the  road  ahead  of  them. 

The  loud  clatter  of  hoof3  reached  the  ears  of 
the  man  before,  and  evidently  filled  Mm  witn 
dread,  for  the  Jamea  Boys  could  hear  him  yell¬ 
ing: 

“  Get  up!  Get  up!!” 

“  Frank,  it’s  he.” 

“  Your  surmises  were  correct,  Jess.” 

“ They  usually  are.” 

Down  upon  the  fugitive  the  James  Boys 
swooped  like  hawks  upon  a  fat  duck  which 
spreads  its  wings  and  tries  to  waddle  away. 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t!  Go  away  and  lem 
me  be!”  groaned  the  old  fellow,  as  Jesse  and 
Frank  galloped  up,  one  on  either  side  of  him. 

“  Hold  on,  uncle.” 

“  Hold  on,  you  knaves.  Haven’t  you  robbed 
me?  Haven’t  you  taken  all  1  have  got,  and  now 
what  more  do  you  want?” 

“  We  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  Talk  with  the  man  you  basely  robbed?” 

“Oh,  uncle,  don’t  call  it.  by  that  harsh  name. 
Call  it  by  something  more  mild.  Say  collected 
road  tax  from  instead  of  robbing.  You  see  we 
are  men  of  tine  feeling.” 

••  Yes,  you  feel  gold,  I  see,  whenever  you  can 
get  your  fingers  on  it.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  you  are 
knaves.” 

“Uncle,  we  want  to  know  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing?” 

“It’s  none  o’  your  business,”  roared  the  fat 
old  fellow,  his  face  almost  livid  with  rage. 

“But,  wo  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Do  you  tell  us  where  you  are  going  and 
what  you  going  there  for,  and  we  may  come  to 
an  understanding.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  must  know,  I  am  going 
to  see  my  son.” 

•  •You  took  the  notion  rather  late,  didn  t 
you?” 

“  Well,  I  nm  going  there.” 

«•  You  were  not  going  there  when  we  first 

met  you?” 


“  That  is  an  affair  that  concerns  you  not!” 
cried  the  old  man,  who  was  in  a  furious  rage. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  difler  with  you.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  no  more  to  say.” 

“You  won't  talk  no  more?” 

“No.” 

“  Say,  uncle,  wasn’t  you  just  going  to  your 
son  to  tell  him  to  get  the  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  house  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  two  men  had  robbed  you  and  were  in 
possession  of  his  letter  mentioning  the  foriy 
thousand  dollars?” 

The  old  man’s  fece  grew  deathly  white  in  the 
starlight,  and  striking  his  horse  a  cut  with  his 
cowhide  riding  whip,  he  yelled: 

“Get  up — get  up,  Ball!  Ob,  John!  John! 
John!  look  out,  they  are  coming!” 

The  fat  old  horse  sprang  into  a  gallop,  and 
from  a  gallop  to  a  run,  while  the  enraged  and 
badly  frightened  old  man  continued  shouting: 

“  Look  out,  John,  look  out  for  they  are  com¬ 
ing." 

Jesse  and  Frank  both  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Their  well  trained  racers  were  soon  alongside 
the  fat,  puffing  horse  of  the  old  man,  and  Jesse, 
laying  his  hand  on  tiie  rein,  said: 

“  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry.” 

“Take  that.” 

Swish  came  his  riding  whip  across  Jesse's 
shoulders. 

“  Hold  on.” 

Click,  click,  went  the  lock  of  a  revolver,  and 
the  muzzle  of  deatli  was  pressed  against  the  old 
man’s  forehead. 

His  hat  had  blown  off  in  his  flight,  aDd  his 
hair  seemed  actually  standing  on  end. 

“  Oh,  oh!  don’t,  don’t  shoot!” 

“  If  you  have  any  brains  in  your  head,  and 
care  to  keep  them  there,  you  will  be  a  little  more 
careful  about  your  whip.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“  Dismount.” 

“  Oh,  are  you  going  to  take  my  horse?” 

The  James  boys  both  laughed. 

“  What  could  we  want  witli  that  lazy  fat  pluir 
of  yours,”  Jesse  answered.  “  No  we  don’t  warn 
him.  Dismount  and  we  will  inform  you  just 
what  we  w  ant  of  you.” 

“  All  right,  boys,  but  remember  now  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  ain’t  got  more  than  a  few  years 
more  to  live  anyway.  Spare  me,  won’t  you?” 

“  Oh,  we  are  not  goiDg  to  shoot  you,  get 
down.” 

The  old  fellow  alighted  and  stood  at  the  road 
side  trembling. 

“  Frank,  take  off  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and 
let  the  horse  go.” 

“  All  right.” 

Frank  James  sprang  nimbly  to  the  ground  and 
began  to  follow  his  brother’s  instructions. 

“  What  are  you  goin’  to  do?”  bawled  the  old 
man.  “  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,  you  are  going  to 
hang  me.” 

“  No,  we  are  not.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Tie  you?” 

“  Tie  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why?” 

“  We  don’t  want  you  to  get  to  your  son’s 
house  before  we  do,  for  we  don’t  care  to  have 
him  apprised  of  onr  coming.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t - ” 

“Come,  come;  none  of  that  nonsense,”  cried 
Frauk  James,  pushing  him  toward  a  large  oak 
tree.  “  We’ll  see  that  you  don’t  harm  yourself  or 
anybody  else.” 

The  old  man  stood  close  up  against  the  tree, 
and  Frank  tied  him  hard  and  fast.  When  he 
came  to  gag  him  the  oldf  ellow  raised  a  partic¬ 
ular  objection,  and  kicked  and  struggled  until 
Frank  delivered  a  stunning  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head  which  somewhat  calmed  him  down. 

He  was  tied  and  gagged,  and  his  old  horse 
stoop  close  by  his  side  nibbling  the  grass  anu 
weeds. 

Jesse  and  Frank  James  mounted  their  own 
horses  and  galloped  away.  Half  a  mile  from 
where  they  had  left  the  old  man,  they  crossed  a 
creek  and  proceeded  along  the  road  which  led 
up  the  bank  for  some  distance. 

“  There’s  the  house,  Frauk,”  said  Jesse,  halt¬ 
ing. 

“  On  the  bill.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  1  Pee  it  now.  I  can  just  make  out  the 'quaint 
old  gables  in  the  starlight.  Well,  how  are  we 
to  do?” 

“  Get  a  little  nearer  and  see.” 

They  rode  to  a  grove  of  oaks,  which  grow  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  but  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house.  Here,  Jesse  purposed  that  they  dis¬ 
mount. 

They  made  their  horses  fast  to  some  young 
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trees  and  crept  a  littie  closer  to  the  house.  A 
■dog  began  to  bark. 

“  We  must  silence  him,  Frank  ” 

“  But,  we  don’t  dare  shoot  him.” 

“  No,  the  report  would  rouse  the  young  fel¬ 
low  we  don’t  want  roused  yet.” 

“  Then  how  are  you  going  to  manage  him?” 

“  Leave  it  to  me.” 

Jesse  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  winding  it  around 
his  left  arm,  crawled  through  the  grass  and 
bushes  as  near  to  the  house  as  he  could.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  his  keen-bladed  knife. 

The  dog  saw  some  strange  object  crawling  and 
rolling  in  the  bushes,  and  he  began  to  sniff  the 
air  rather  mysteriously.  Then  with  a  yelp  he 
bounded  toward  it.  His  mouth,  wide  open,  met 
the  left  arm  of  the  bandit,  around  which  was 
rolled  the  coat,  and  the  jaws  closed  on  it. 

Quicli  as  a  Hash  of  lightning,  straight  and  sure, 
went  the  blade  of  the  knife  to  the  heart  of  the 
dog.  One  sharp,  yelping  cry,  and  the  beast  roll¬ 
ed  over  on  the  ground,  dead. 

Jesse  dragged  it  out  of  the  path  inio  a  thicket, 
and  watched  the  house  a  long  time  to  see  if  the 
man  there  had  been  aware  of  the  death  of  his 
faithful  guard. 

But  yet  all  was  quiet,  and  the  bandit  king 
found  the  coast  clear,  and  creeping  still  nearer, 
he  recou  Loitered  more  closely.  In  one  window 
there  was  a  light,  and  crawling  up  under  the 
window,  he  looked  in  to  see  who  was  there.  It 
was  the  young  man.  He  had  black  eyes  and 
hair,  like  his  father,  and  a  jet  black  mustache 
was  on  his  upper  lip. 

Near  him  was  a  bed,  and  he  rose  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  without,  undressing. 

Jesse  James  was  a  little  puzzled  just  how  to 
make  the  attack.  He  went  back  to  where  Frank 
was  and  told  him  of  the  siuation. 

“  Isn’t  there  a  cellar  under  the  house?”  asked 
Frank. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Maybe  there  is  a  trap  door  in  the  young  fel¬ 
low’s  room.” 

“  By  Jove — there  is!”  Jesse  answered.  “Since 
you  have  called  my  attention  to  it,  I  remember 
now  having  seen  a  trap  door  in  the  very  room  in 
which  my  young  man  is  lying.” 

“  Why  couldn’t  one  make  his  way  to  him  that 
way?” 

“It  can  be  done — it’s  the  very  plan,  Frank. 
Now,  while  I  do  it,  do  you  guard  at  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

“  All  right.” 

Jesse  then  disguised  himself  with  a  wig  and  a 
fierce  black  beard. 

Having  done  this,  he  went  to  the  outside  door 
of  the  cellar.  It  was  locked,  but  he  found  a 
stout  stick  near  at  hand  with  which  he  broke  off 
the  padlock  and  opened  the  door. 

Lighting  the  small  dark  lantern  which  he  near¬ 
ly  always  carried  with  him,  he  descended  the 
steps  and  entered  the  cellar.  Here  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  looked  about.  The  cellar  was 
full  of  <#d  barrels  and  boxes,  decaying  vegeta¬ 
bles,  ana  old  timbers. 

Jesse  at  last  discovered  a  short  flight  of  steps 
ascending  to  some  apartment  above,  and  knew 
that  they  must  go  to  the  young  fellow’s  room. 

“I  will  follow  them  and  see.” 

He  went  up  the  stairway,  holding  his  dagger 
in  his  right  hand  and  his  dark  lantern  in  his 
left. 

He  reached  the  trap,  boldly  pushed  it  open, 
and  raised  his  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
level  of  the  floor. 

“  Who  are  you?”  cried  the  young  man,  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  bed. 

“Old  Satan,”  answered  Jesse  Janies,  display¬ 
ing  his  long,  sharp-bladed  dagger. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  THE  OLD  MILL. 

“Back  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness  from 
whence  you  come,”  roared  the  young  fellow,  who 
at  once  surmised  the  robber’s  intent. 

At  a  single  leap  the  bandit  king  sprang  upon 
him  and  hurled  him  back  ou  the  bed. 

“  Lie  there.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  I  want  silence  and  no  resistance  on  your 
part.  I  want  correct  answers  to  everything  I 
ask.” 

“  Do  you  intend.” 

“  It  all  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  you 
demean  yourself.” 

“  What  do  you  want?  Why  do  you  come  here 
in  that  manner?” 

“  Can’t  you  guess?” 

“  Oh,  I  fear - ” 

But  he  caught  himself  before  he  had  uttered 
the  words.  Perhaps  the  awful  man,  who  had 
gained  admission  to  his  apartment  in  such  a 


mysterious  manner,  was  after  all  not  what  he 
most  dreaded. 

“  Now,  keep  still,”  said  Jesse.  “  Don’t  you 
dare  move,  or  I  might  hurt  you.”  He  placed  his 
lantern  on  a  dresser  and  went  to  the  door,  which 
was  locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside. 

He  found  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  unlocking 
T  it,  drew  back  the  slide  and  opened  the  floor. 

This  done,  he  struck  upon  the  table  three  times 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  and  in  response, 
Frank  James  appeared. 

“  Have  you  got  him,  Jess?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

With  widely  distended  eyes  the  handsome 
young  fellow  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  gazing  at 
his  visitors. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  us?”  Jesse  asked. 

“Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want?”  he 
gasped. 

“  We  come  from  your  dear  father.” 

“  My  father!” 

“Yes.  You  wrote  him  a  letter,  yon  remem¬ 
ber,  in  which  you  stated  to  him  that  you  were  a 
little  mite  nervous  about  the  money.” 

“  What!” 

“  Oh,  you  remember,  don’t  you,  of  saying  that 
you  thought  forty  thousand  dollars  too  big  a 
sum  to  be  kept  in  the  house?” 

“  Y — yes.” 

“  We  think  so  too.” 

“Do  you?” 

He  was  now  glaring  almost  insanely  at  his  vis- 
tors  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

“  Yes,  we  do,  and  we  have  come  to  take  the 
money  from  the  house.  It’s  really  not  safe  here. 
You  were  perfectly  right  when  you  said  so." 

“  But  I — I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  don’t 
want  it  removed,  I  want  it  right  here.” 

“You  are  wrong.” 

“No,  I  am  right.”  . 

“You  must  consent.” 

“I  won’t.” 

“  Then  we’ll  use  force.” 

“  What  right  'have  you  to  take  my  money?” 

Jesse  James  drew  a  chair  right  up  in  front  of 
the  youngster  who  sat  bolt  upright  on  his  bed 
gazing  at  him,  and  seating  himself  in  the  chair, 
leveled  a  revolver  at  the  head  of  the  young  man. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  bandit  king  coolly, 

“  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  America.” 

“  I— I — don’t  know — please  don’t  point  that 
this  way.” 

“1  have  bored  many  a  fellow  as  young  and 
good-looking  as  you  are  between  the  eyes.” 

“Oil  don’t,  don’t.” 

“I  know  just  how  to  hold  a  pistol  in  order  to 
do  it.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,  but - ” 

“  I  have  only  to  touch  the  trigger  with  my 
finger  and  you  are  dead.” 

“  Oh,  please  don’t!” 

“  Now  let’s  get  to  business.  Where  is  the 
money?” 

“  Robbers'.”  groaned  the  young  man. 

“  The  money — where  is  the  money?” 

“  Oh,  don’t — don’t!” 

“Where  is  the  money?”  this  time  a  little  more 
firmly  and  a  little  more  determined,  while  the 
hand  that  held  the  pistol  seemed  to  grow  rigid. 

“  Oh,  don’t!  Won’t  you  let  up  on  me?” 

“  I  will  if  you  will  tell  me  where  the  money 
can  be  found.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Young  man,  you  stand  right  on  the  brink  of 
death.  In  a  second  more  you  may  be  plunged 
into  eternity.  Do  you  want  to  make  the  terrible 
leap  to  an  unknown  world  with  a  lie  on  your  / 
lips?” 

“  Oh,  no— oh,  no,  no!  Don’t!" 

“  I  am  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I 
have  sent  a  hundred  men  into  eternity  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  answer  questions  just  such  as  lam  asking 
you.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  The  Janies  Boys,  then  I  am  indeed  undone,” 
cried  the  poor  wretch. 

“  You  are,  unless  you  obey  me  and  tell  me 
where  the  money  can  be  found." 

“  I  will,  I  will.” 

“  Hurry  up,  then.” 

“  Do  you  see  that  door  by  the  chair  near  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  to  the  left  of  the  shelf  on 
which  the  bottle  sits?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  open  it.” 

Jesse  rose  and  did  so,  but  he  saw  only  a  closet 
in  which  hung  a  few  old  coats  and  a  hat  or 
two. 

“  I  see  nothing  here,”  he  answered.  “  Frank, 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  prisoner,  and  kill  him 
if  lie  tries  to  escape.” 

“  Trust  me  for  that,”  Frank  answered,  “  and  • 


I  am  not  the  least  bit  squeamish  about  sending 
a  bullet  square  through  bis  head.” 

“  Oh,  please  don’t  talk  that  way,”  cried  the 
trembling  wretch. 

“  But  we  had  just  as  well  have  you  understand 
how  things  are.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  killed.” 

Then  from  the  closet  came  the  awful  voice  of 
Jesse  James,  saying; 

“  He  has  lied.” 

“I  did  not.” 

“You  did.” 

“  About  what?” 

“  You  said  the  money  was  in  here,  and  I  don’t 
find  it.  We’ll  hang  him  up  by  the  toes  until  we 
wring  it  out  of  him.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  pray  don’t,  Mr.  James,”  cried  the 
young  fellow,  in  despair. 

“  Well,  speak  out,  then,  where  is  the  money?” 

“It  is  in  there.” 

“  You  have  lied  about  it.” 

“  No,  I  have  not.” 

“  I  can’t  find  it.” 

“In  the  left  hand  end  of  the  closet  you  will 
find  a  button.  Press  it  and  a  panel  will  draw 
down  out  of  sight  revealing  a  few  pigeon  holes 
made  in  the  wall.  In  those  you  will  find  the 
money.” 

“  Can  you  see  the  button  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“  No,  it  is  too  dark.” 

“  Get  your  lantern.” 

“  I  will,  and  if  he  has  lied  to  me  I  will  kill 
him  this  time.  I  don’t  care  what  may  happen.” 

“  I  have  not  lied.  If  you  will  let  me  come  I 
will  show  you  the  button.” 

“  Oh,  no,  he  only  wants  a  chance  to  get 
away,  ’  said  Frank. 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  tell  you  truly,  I  will  show 
you  the  button.” 

“  Watch  him  Frank,  and  make  him  sit  there 
on  the  bed.  If  he  has  told  me  the  truth,  I  can 
find  the  button,  and  if  he  has  not  I  will  shoot 
him  and  put  an  end  to  it.” 

“  Oh,  don’t,  don’t.” 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  then.” 

“  I  have  told  you  the  truth.” 

“  You  are  in  no  danger.” 

“  But  you  might  not  see  the  button.” 

“  Yes,  I  will.” 

“  It  is  very  small.” 

“  What  color  ?” 

“  Biack.” 

“  Then  I’ll  find  it,  have  no  fears.” 

“  Oh  deap  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  if  the  button 
should  fail  to  work,  or  something  was  to  go 
wrong,  I  should  be  killed.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Jesse  picking  up  his 
lantern  and  going  into  the  closet. 

He  was  provokingiy  cool  and  hummed  an  air 
as  he  went  to  his  closet.  He  seemed  as  careless 
and  indifferent  about  the  life  of  the  prisoner  as 
if  it  was  only  the  liberation  or  captivity  of  a 
bird. 

The  poor  wretch  sat  groaning  and  suflering 
martyrdom,  expecting  almost  evsry  moment 
that  he  would  be  hurled  into  eternity. 

He  listens  to  Jesse  as  he  hums  a  popular  air 
and  hears  him  rummaging  about  in  the  closet. 
He  wonders  what  he  is  doing  and  asks  himself  if 
the  bandit  is  really  trying  to  fiud  the  button. 

“  Oh,  if  he  would  only  let  me  1  would  show  it 
to  him,”  he  groans. 

“We  can  kill  you  and  then  find  the  button,” 
Frank  answers  with  a  cough. 

“  Please  don’t  talk  that  wav.” 

“  Why?” 

“Yrou  make  my  blood  run  cold.” 

“  We’ll  make  it  colder  still.” 

“Oh,  don’t!” 

Click!  came  a  sound  within  the  closet 

“There,  he  has  sprung  the  button!”  cried  the 
prisoner,  with  a  sharp  cry  of  relief. 

Jesse  could  be  heard  still  humming  an  air.  It 
was  a  popular  air,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
ne  was  inuiffereut  and  careless,  always  at  his 
ease. 

“  Have  you  found  it?”  called  the  prisoner. 

“  What  did  you  ask?”  returned  Jesse. 

“  Have  you  found  it?” 

“Oh,  you  mean  the  button?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  did.” 

“  Does  it  work?” 

“Pretty  well.  A  little  rusty,  that’s  all.” 

“  Then  I  am  saved?” 

“Well,  that  depends  on  circumstances  ” 

“What?” 

“I  haven’t  counted  the  money.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  the  prisoner 

“  Mean  it  may  not  all  be  here.” 

“  Bo  you  hold  me  accountable  for  the 
amount?" 

“  ^ 0,1  bet  I  do,”  and  then  Jesse  mockingly 
hummed:  ° 
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“  *  Oh,  them  In  whose  presence  my  soul  takes 
delight, 

On  whom  in  alllictions  I  call, 

My  comfort  by  day,  and  my  song  in  the 
night, 

My  hope,  my  salvation,  my  all.’  ” 

“  Suppose  it  should  be  short,”  asked  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

•‘Then  I’ll  make  yout  neck  long,”  and  ho 
sang: 

“  *  Where  dost  thou  at  noontide  resort  with  thy 
sheep, 

To  feed  on  the  pastures  of  love, 

Oh,  why  must  I  still  in  the  valley  here  weep, 

Or  alone  in  the  wilderness  rove.’  ” 

His  heartless  indifference,  cool  audacity  and 
mocking  song  made  the  young  fellow’s  blood 
run  cold. 

“  Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Jesse,  at  last, 
emerging  from  the  closet. 

“  Have  you  the  money?”  Frank  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  All?" 

“  I  have  not  counted  it  yet.” 

“  What'll  you  do  if  it’s  short,  Jess?” 

“  Do?  Why,  we’ll  make  him  tell  where  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  hidden.” 

“There  is  no  remainder,”  cried  the  prisoner. 
“I’ll  swear  that’s  all.” 

“Do  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“We’ll  count  it  and  see.” 

Jesse  then  poured  the  money,  gold  and  paper 
bills,  on  the  table  and  proceeded  to  count  it. 

“  There  must  be  forty  thousand  here,”  he  said 
pausing  in  his  work.  “  You  said  in  your  letter 
to  your  father  forty  thousand,  and  a  dollar  less 
will  have  to  be  accounted  for.” 

Tiie  young  fellow  wrung  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  spirit  and  groaned : 

“  Great.  Heaven!  I  may  possibly  have  made  a 
mistake.” 

“If  you  did  it  will  cost  you  your  life,”  said 
the  bandit  king. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  too  hard  on  me.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  killed.” 

“  But  you  had  better  make  your  peace,  for  I 
believe  it’s  going  to  run  short.” 

When  he  counted  the  money  out,  however,  it 
was  a  few  huudred  dollars  over  forty  thousand, 
and  Jesse  said: 

“  That  will  save  you.” 

“  What  are  we  to  do  with  him?”  said  Frank, 
as  his  brother  began  tying  up  the  money  in  a 
large  bundle. 

“  Serve  him  as  we  did  his  father.  Let  us  gag 
...and  tie  him.” 

”  “Good.” 

“Oh,  don’t,”  pleaded  the  prisoner. 

“  Are  you  any  better  thau  your  father?”  Jesse 
asked. 

»“  My  father,  what  of  him?” 

“We  served  him  that  way.” 

“  My  father,  where  is  my  father?” 

“  Tied  to  a  tree  and  gagged  so  he  can’t  speak.” 

“Ob,  let  me  go  to  him.” 

“Not  much.”  » 

Despite  all  his  pjreadings  they  tied  him  hard 
and  fast  and  gaggwl  him. 

This  done  they  gathered  up  the  money  and 
put  it  into  two  bags. 

Jesse  tc^k  one  bag  and  Frank  another,  and 
they  went  out  to  their  horses. 

As  they  were  mounting  they  were  alarmed  by 
hearing  a  voice  not  far  from  the  old  house  saying: 

“Right  up  this  path,  Mr.  Timberlake,  bring 
your  men  right  np  this  path.” 

“  Jess!” 

“  Frank!” 

Both  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

“  Thunder  is  to  pay.” 

“.That’s  the  old  fellow  we  tied.” 
i  “Yes.  Timberlake  has  been  on  our  trail  and 
found  him.” 

“  Come  on,  boys,  keep  your  hands  on  your 
guns  and  let  ’em  have  it  as  soon  as  you  see  one 
of  them.” 

“  All  right.” 

Jesse  and  Frank  could  her  them  slowly  creep¬ 
ing  up  the  path,  and  boili  knew  that  they  were 
in  deadly  peril. 

“  This  way,  Frank,”  Jesse  James  whispered, 
and  they  wheeled  their  horses  into  a  path  that 
led  down  the  hillside  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  house.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
Jesse  James  discovered  that  the  trees  and  bushes 
had  grown  so  low  thut  they  would  be  seen  when 
riding. 

“Dismount,  Frank.” 

Both  dismounted,  and  led  their  horses  down 
the  narrow  pathway,  going  very  carefully  so  as 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  pursuers. 

They  had  juit  gained  tiie  bottom  of  the  hid 


and  put  iheir  feet  in  the  stirrups  to  mount,  when 
a  loud  yell  from  the  house  reached  their  ears. 

“The  old  man  has  learned  it  all,”  said  Jesse, 
“and  now  we  may  look  out  for  trouble.  They 
will  follow  us  to  the  jumping  off  place.” 

They  rode  slowly  at  first  until  a  few  hundred 
rods  from  the  house,  and  then  at  a  gallop  keep¬ 
ing  along  the  hanks  of  the  Little  Blue,  until  two 
hours  had  passed. 

Frank  then  said: 

“  I  am  tired,  Jess.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder.  We’ve  been  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  fourteen  hours.” 

“  I  want  three  things.” 

“Rest,  food,  and  sleep?” 

“Those  are  what  I  want.” 

“Hello!  What’s  this?  An  old  mill.” 

“  Yes.  It’s  the  mill  on  the  Little  Blue.” 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  Well,  let’s  stop.  It’s  deserted  and  has  been 
idle  for  years.  Why  can’t  we  put  our  horses  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  and  creep  up  in 
the  attic  to  sleep?” 

“  I  believe  we  can.” 

“I  don’t  think  Timberlake  will  follow  us  fur¬ 
ther  to-night?” 

“No.  We  gave  him  the  slip  quite  easily.” 

They  dismounted,  led  their  horses  into  the  old 
mill,  and  after  securing  their  animals  went  iuto 
the  attic  of  the  old  mill  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AFLOAT. 

The  James  Boys  were  sometimes  reckless, 
and  it  was  certainly  one  of  their  reckless  moods 
which  induced  them  to  go  up  in  the  atic  of  the 
old  mill  and  both  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 

They  found  some  straw  there  and  spread  their 
horse  blankets  over  it,  thus  forming  excellent 
beds  for  men  who  had  all  their  lives  been  used 
to  living  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

They  slept  soundly  for  some  time.  Jesse  was 
perhaps  the  lightest  sleeper  of  the  two,  and 
about  midnight,  or  perhaps  an  hour  later,  sleep¬ 
ing  though  he  was,  he  heard  his  horse  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  a  snort  of  uneasiness. 

Jesse  knew  there  was  danger  near,  and  in  a 
moment  was  awake. 

“Frank!”  he  whispered,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  brother. 

“  What’s  the  matter  now?”  Frank  James 
asked,  starting  up. 

“  Whist!” 

Jesse  placed  his  finger  on  the  lips  of  his  broth¬ 
er  to  enjoin  silence. 

“  Whist,  Frank!”  he  repeated,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper. 

“  Timberlake?” 

“  I  expect  it  is.” 

Jesse  rose  to  uis  feet,  and  Frank  drew  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Both  crept  to  a  window  which  overlooked  the 
road.  There  was  a  window  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apartment  in  which  they  had  been  sleeping, 
but  it  overlooked  the  creek  which  llowed  below 
them. 

“Do  you  see  anything?”  Frank  whispered,  as 
Jesse  peeped  out. 

“  Yes.”  /» 

“What?” 

“Dark  forms  line  the  road.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  they  are?” 

“Timberlake  and  his  band.’ 

“  Are  they?” 

“  There  is  no  doubt.  I  see  the  big  sheriff 
now,  and  I’ve  a  notion  to  send  a  bullet  through 
his  head  and  put  an  end  to  him.” 

“  Don’t  do  it,  Jess.” 

“  Why!  don’t  you  want  him  killed?” 

“Of  course,  I  do,  hut  you  know  that  a  single 
shot  there  would  tell  them  where  we  are,  and 
we’d  be  taken  in.” 

“By  ginger,  they  seem  to  know  where  we 
are.” 

“  Do  you  think  they  do.” 

“Well,  they  are  coining  very  straight  this 
way.” 

“  Oil,  Jess,  I  hope  thev  won’t  get  us.” 

“  So  do  I.”- 

“But  maybe  they  won’t.” 

At  this  moment  a  voice  below  which  was  un¬ 
questionably  Timberlake’s  was  heard  saying: 

“  Now,  lads,  look  sharp.  Bo  careful  how  you 
move  about  here  for  we  can’t  be  very  far  from 
them.” 

“  No,”  another  answered.  “  Frank  and  Je3S 
am  desperate  and  would  as  soon  shoot  a  fellow's 
head  off  his  shoulders  as  not.” 

“  Right  you  are.” 

“So  keep  your  eyes  open.” 

“  Frank,  let’s  open  lire,"  Jesse  whispered. 

“  Oh,  no,  not  yet.” 

“They  are  sure  to  discover  us  anyway." 


“  Maybe  not.” 

“  They  can’t  help  it.” 

At  this  moment  a  voice  which  came  from  the 
ground  floor  of  the  old  mill  was  heard  calling: 

“  Timberlake — here,  Timberlake.” 

“Yes,  what  is  it?”  Timberlake  asked,  “  what 
have  you  found,  Uncle  George.” 

“  Their  horses.” 

“Their  horses!  Then,  by  Jemany  crant,  yon 
can  be  sure  that  they  are  not  far  off,”  cried  a 
short,  stout  old  fellow,  taking  off  Ins  hat  to 
scratch  his  head,  the  top  of  which  was  almost 
perfectly  bald. 

“That’s  old  Sol  Kitchen,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“  Is  it?” 

“Yes;  I  would  have  killed  hirn  once  if  the  limb 
of  the  tree  on  which  I  was  resting  my  knee  had 
not  broken.” 

“  It’s  a  great  pity  it  broke.” 

“I  have  always  thought  so.” 

The  starlight  revealed  at  least  a  score  of  men, 
and  among  them  Dick  McCabe,  Timberlake  and 
others,  all  of  whom  were  the  sworn  enemies  of 
Frank  and  Jesse  James. 

“  Jess,  can’t  we  escape.” 

“  How?” 

“  By  the  south  window.” 

“  That  overlooks  tiie  water.” 

“  What  of  that?  We  can  swim.” 

“  Yes;  but  let’s  see  what  they  are  going  to  do 
now?”  Jesse  answered. 

Jesse  James  was  really  anxious  to  open  fire  or. 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse  and  stand  them  a  fight, 
but  Frank  knew  how  dangerous,  and,  in  fact, 
how  useless  such  a  thing  would  be,  so  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  anything  of  the  kind  until  they  would 
be  compelled  to  do  so. 

“  Do  you  watch  here,  Jess,  and  let  me  recon- 
noiter  the  rear  window,”  said  Frank. 

“  All  right.” 

“  Now,  Jesse,  don’t  tire  unless  you  are  com¬ 
pelled  to.” 

“  I  won’t.” 

“  Be  careful.” 

“  Oh  yes  I  will.” 

“  Don’t  shoot  among  them  nntil  I  come  back. 
You  are  so  reckless  1  am  afraid  you  will  do 
something  desperate  and  terrible.’ 

“  Oh,  go  along,  Frank.  Do  you  think  1  am 
such  a  great  fool?” 

Frank  slunk  away,  lest  his  brother’s  voice 
might  he  elevated  in  anger  until  it  would  be 
heard  by  some  of  the  men  below. 

He  went  to  the  opposite  window  and  looked 
out.  It-was  fully  twenty-five  feet  to  tiie  water, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  at  first  hqA  could  not  see 
the  surface  of  the  water.  But  he  gazed  a  long 
time,  and  by  and  by,  as  be  became  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  darkness,  his  eyes  discovered,  down 
close  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  a  small  bogt. 

It  was  large  enough  for  two,  and  hewvns  cer¬ 
tain  if  they  could  only  get  down  to  it  they  could 
escape  by  floating  away  down  the  stream. 

“  But  how  are  we  to  reach  it,”  Frank  asked 
himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jesse  James  was  watching 
the  sheriff  and  posse  below.  They  seemed  a  lit-1, 
tie  taken  aback  by  the  discovery  of  the  horses 
below,  and  knowing  that  the  James  Boys  were 
not  far  away,  every  man  was  a  little  dismayed. 

To  meet  the  James  Boys  meant  d,eath.  This 
every  one  knew,  and  though  they  outnumbered 
them  ten  to  one,  it  made  no  difference.  They 
knew  them  to  be  dangerous,  deadly,  and  they 
held  them  in  great  awe. 

Jesse  Janies  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  with  a 
brace  of  Coifs  navy  revolvers  in  his  hands  was 
equal  to  a  dozen  deaths. 

Frank,  though  not  so  courageous,  manly  and 
brave  as  Jesse,  was  a  creature  to  be  feared.  He 
held  human  life  in  very  light  esteem,  and  when 
hemmed  fought  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

“  I  tell  you  they  are  not  far  away  ef  ye’ve  got 
their  horses,”  repeated  Old  Sol  Kitchen,  slam¬ 
ming  the  breech  of  Ins  rifle  down  upon  the 
ground. 

“Sol  is  right,”  put  in  Timberlake. 

“  Where  do  you  say  they  are,  Timberlake’” 

“  In  the  old  mill.” 

“  They  are  not  down  here  with  the  horses,” 
answered  Uncle  George. 

“  Tlieu  they  are  up-stairs.” 

“  Go  up  and  get  ’em,  Sol.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  Kin  excuse  me,”  Old  Sol  an¬ 
swered,  taking  off  his  hat  and  and  wiping  off  his 
bald  head  with  his  handkerchief.  “  Fm  not 
ufoered  to  meet  Jess  in  open  daylight  on  the 
road,  when  I’ve  got  a  good  Winchester  in  un¬ 
hand,  but  I  don’t  want  no  truck  with  him  after 
night,  an’  him  in  a  house.” 

“  Well,  thev  are  in  there,"  said  Timberlake 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Ami  we’ve  got  to  gel  them  out.” 

“  Yes." 
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How  are  we  to  do  it?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  Dick 
McCabe,  who  was  always  nervous  and  anxious 
for  a  tight,  said : 

“  Let’s  all  make  a  dash  and  overpower  ’em.” 

“Overpower  ’em— thunder!”  grunted  old  Sol 
Kitchen.  “To  git  at  ’em  ye’d  hev  ter  go  up  a 
narrer,  windin’  stair,  an’  d’yer  know  what 
they’d  be  er  doin’?” 

“  Fight,  of  course.” 

“  They’d  choke  up  that  air  passage  with  dead 
men  faster’n  yer  could  pull  ’em  out  ter  save  yer 
lives.” 

“  No,  they  wouldn’t.” 

“  They  would.” 

“  We’re  twenty  to  two.” 

“But  they’re  made  o’  revolvers,  an’  each 
man’d  be  er  speakin’  volcano,  so  he  would.” 

Jesse  James  drank  in  eagerly  every  word  that 
was  said,  but  he  most  specially  watched  Timber- 
lake.  The  others  were  small  compared  to  that 
giant,  and  his  opinion,  the  bandit  king  knew, 
would  prevail. 

“Less  surround  the  old  mill  and  guard  it  till 
mornin’,”  suggested  Sol. 

“  Starve  ’em  out,”  put  in  another. 

“That's  it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Lay  in  the  bushes  aud  woodaor  behind  rocks 
and  lay  siege.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Open  tire  on  ’em.” 

Old  Uncle  George  Nelson  had  been  listening 
attentively  to  all  they  said. 

He  shook  his  old  gray  head  and  remarked: 

“It  won’t  do,  boys.”  • 

“  Why?”  ' 

“  I  know  ’em.” 

“  So  do  we.” 

“They’d  get  away.” 

“  Well,  what’ll  we  do?” 

“  What  does  Timberlake  say?” 

Timberlake  had  not  yet  been  appealed  to,  but 
now  the  posse  turned  to  the  big  sheriff,  who  had 
been  standing  idly  by,  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast.  X 

“  What  do  you  say,  sheriff?”  asked  otie.  “  Do 
you  believe  they  are  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“  In  the  old  mill.” 

“  Yes,  they  are  in  the  old  mill.” 

“  Quite  sure  of  it,”  said  old  Sol  Kitchen. 

“  I  know  it.  There  can’t  be  any  doubt  of  it.” 

This  point  then  was  settled.  The  James  Boys, 
beyond  a  doubt,  were  in  the  old  mill. 

“  Well,  Ticnl  erlake,  what’s  your  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  ’em  out?"  asked  Uncle  George. 

“  Jusr  like  we  get  wolves  out  of  a  den.” 

“  Smoke  ’em  out?” 

That’s  it.” 

“  That’s  it,  boys.” 

“  Hurrah!” 

“All  right.” 

“  Gather  up  the  fagots.” 

“  It’s  no  use  to  wait  longer,”  thought  Jesse 
James.  “  If  that  big  sheriff  is  mortal  mau,  I 
will  make  him  immortal.” 

Jesse  leveled  a  cocked  revolver  at  Timbei- 
lake.  It  was  so  dark,  that  he  could  not  see  very 
clearly,  but  he  knew  he  would  hit  that  big  body 
somewhere.  He  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  stun¬ 
ning  report  shook  the  air. 

Timberlake  reeled  backward,  staggered  by  tiie 
shot,  and  came  near  falling,  but  he  caught  on  to 
a  tree  and  supported  himself.  Realizing  his 
danger  lie  sprang  behind  the  tree,  placing  him¬ 
self  out  of  danger  of  a  second  shot. 

“Am  1  hit?”  he  asked  himself.  “Of  course  I 
am.  *  I  felt  the  ball  strike  me  somewhere,  but 
where?  It  was  on  the  body,  and  now  let  me  see 
where  upon  the  body  it  hit  me.  The  blood  must 
be  (lowing  somewhere.” 

He  felt  over  his  person,  but  lie  was  in  no  pain, 
and  found  no  blood.  About  his  waist  was  a  sort 
of  peculiar  numbness,  which  he  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  until  he  fouud  a  bullet  half-embedded 
in  the  handle  of  his  pistol. 

This  accounted  for  his  escape.  The  shot  had 
not  struck  him,  but  hit  his  pistol  and  saved  his 

life.  .  ,  , 

“Are  you  hit,  sheriff?  Are  you  bad  hurt, 

Timberlake?”  cried  a  dozen  men. 

As  soon  as  tie  could  get  his  breath,  which  had 
been  almost  knocked  out  of  his  body  by  the  shot, 
he  answered: 

“  No,  I  am  not  bad  hurt.  Take  care,  all  of  you. 

Get  to  cover.” 

The  men  sprang  to  cover. 

(3  p  k  ^ 

“Aw,  oh!”and  old  Sol  Kitchen  leaped  fully 
four  feet  into  the  air. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Sol? 

<•  The  cuss  burnt  my  shoulder!”  old  Sol  roared. 

“Bad  hit?” 


“I’m  not  so  hit  but  I’ll  spile  his  mug  yit!” 
roared  old  Sol,  stamping  the  earth  with  his  foot 
and  swearing  vengeance.  “Oh,  I’li  make  him 
rue  the  day  he  was  born,  I  will,  1  will,  I  will!” 

During  the  next  few  moments  old  Sol  per¬ 
formed  some' wonderful  feats,  leaping,  dancing, 
and  talking  brimstone  by  the  ton. 

“  Does  it  hurt  you,  Sol?”  asked  Dick. 

“  Hurt!”  roared  Sol,  jumping  aud  stamping 
the  earth  with  his  feet.  “  Do  you  think  I  am 
doing  all  this  for  fun?” 

“  Look  out  or  he  will  harm  you  again.” 

Everybody  kept  close  to  cover  for  the  James 
boys  were  dreaded.  Old  Sol  Kitcheu  could  be 
heard  groaning,  kicking  and  swearing  and  im¬ 
minent  as  the  danger  was,  there  were  several 
laughing  at  the  old  fellow’s  rage. 

Suddenly  the  heavy  boom  of  guns  sounding 
like  a  cannon  rang  out  on  the  air.  Old  Sol  had 
tired  at  Jesse  James. 

“  Aha,  Jesse,  bow  d’ye  like  that?”  he  roared. 
“  I  guess  yer  not  goin'  to  have  it  all  yer  own 
way.” 

The  ball  went  crashing  through  the  side  of  the 
window  about  five  inches  from  Jesse’s  heal. 

Frank  James  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  look¬ 
ing  about  for  some  meaus  of  descending.  He 
found  it.  It  was  a  long  pole  with  a  hook  on  the 
end  of  it.  What  it  had  ever  been  used  for  he 
could  not  determine,  but  it  was  long  enough  for 
his  purpose,  and  he  swung  it  down,  fastening 
the  hook  on  the  window. 

Then  it  was  long  enough  to  touch  the  water. 

“Jess,  Jess,”  he  cried,  come  quick. 

The  sheriff'  and  posse  had  all  opened  fire  on 
the  mill  and  the  bullets  rattled  like  hail  against 
the  window. 

Jesse  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Frank. 

“  What,  Frank.  Where  are  you?”  he  called. 

Here  I  am— let’s  climb  down  this  pole,  there 
is  a  boat  down  there.” 

“  Will  the  pole  hold  us?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  Will  you  follow?” 

“  I  will.” 

Frank  descended  the  pole.  All  the  while  Tim- 
berlake’s  men  were  firing  like  fiends  into  the  old 
mill. 

The  bullets  splintered  and  tore  the  weather 
boarding,  and  came  through  on  the  inside,  but 
Jesse  and  Frank  both  miraculously  escaped. 

They  descended  the  pole,  dropped  iu  the  boat, 
and  floated  out  down  the  stream. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  RAID. 

“We  are  out  of  danger  now,  Jesse,”  Frank 
said,  as  their  boat  glided  past  the  mill  and 
around  a  bend  in  the  stream. 

“  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  it.” 

“  W’hy,  they  are  still  firing  on  the  house.” 

“  So  they  are,  but  they  may  get  tired  of  that.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Jesse.” 

“When  they  find  no  shots  returned  they  will 
conclude  that  we  are  dead  or  gone,  aud  in 
either  case  will  search  the  mill.  Besides,  Frank, 
we  have  no  horses.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

“Now  I  want  my  hoise,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  him.” 

“  How?” 

“Go  back  and  get  him.” 

“  Nonsense,  Jesse!  you  are  too  rash.” 

“  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I  am  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  my  horse.” 

The  boat  glided  on  for  several  minutes  and  the 
bandit  brothers  were  silent. 

Jesse  found  a  paddle  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and,  taking  it  up,  began  to  paddle  along  the 
stream,  hovering  near  the  shore. 

“  Are  you  going  to  land?"  Frauk  asked. 

“  I  am.” 

“  Why?” 

“  We  are  safer  on  the  land.” 

As  they  were  running  their  boat  into  shore 
they  were  startled  and  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
hearing  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  coming  along 
the  road  which  wound  about  the  river. 

“Jesse,  Jesse,  do  you  hear  that?” 

“  1  would  have  to  be  deaf  not  to  hear  it.” 

“  They  are  coming  this  way.” 

“  Ye3,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them  there 
seems  tc  be,  my  brother.” 

“I  believe  you.  But  they  came  from  below; 
and  we  left  the  Timberlake  posse  above.” 

Jesse  James  had  discovered  that  fact  long  ere 
his  brother  had,  and  it  puzzled  him  not  a  little. 
He  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but 
at  last  he  run  his  boat  under  some  willows  and 
there  they  lay  down  listening  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  horsemen. 

Long  years  of  experience  had  given  the  James 


Boys  such  skill  in  guessing  at  the  number  of 
horsemen  from  the  sound  of  their  horses’  feet, 
that  Jesse,  as  he  lay  there  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  screened  by  the  overhanging  willows,  was 
sure  that  he  counted  at  least  eight  distinct 
horsemen. 

Some  one  was  talking  in  an  undertone,  but 
they  could  not  distinguish  what  was  being  said: 

“  Here,  let’s  water  our  horses  here,”  said  a 
voice,  which  caused  both  Frank  and  Jesse  to 
start. 

Frank  began  to  raise  up  in  the  boat,  but  his 
brother,  who  was  always  more  prudent,  as  well 
as  more  brave,  seized  him  by  the  nead  and 
pushed  him  back. 

“  Lay  down.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Whist!” 

Jesse  was  one  to  be  obeyed,  and  Frank  knew 
it,  so  he  lay  down  in  the  boat. 

“  Very  well,”  answered  another  voice.  “  Let 
us  water  our  horses  here.” 

“  Come  on,  then.” 

Down  to  the  water’s  edge  rfcde  the  horsemen, 
and  their  horses  were  allowed  to  drink  within 
ten  feet  of  where  the  concealed  bandits  lay. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  sucking  in  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
horseman  or  one  of  them  said: 

“I  wonder  where  Jesse  and  Frank  are?” 

“  They  are  giving  Timberlake  a  chase  a3  like 
as  not.” 

“  But  they  get  the  best  o’  the  shrriff.” 

“Well,  Cole  Younger,  ye  might  ask  where  is 
Timberlake.,' 

Cole  Younger  shrugged  his  shoulders  for  a 
moment  and  answered: 

“I  don’t  know  now  that  I  am  particularly 
hunting  Timberlake.” 

“  No,  1  guess  not.” 

“  We’d  rather  find  Jesse  and  Frank.” 

“  Yes.  If  we  are  going  on  that  raid  it  is  time 
we  started.” 

Then  came  another  internal  of  silence. 

Though  these  men  were  Jesse’s  own  com¬ 
rades,  he  realized  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  speak  and  make  himself  known. 

So  quick  on  trigger  were  they  that  his  voice 
would  not  be  recognized  ’ere  they  w  ould  be  rid¬ 
dled  with  bullets. 

They  lay  still,  and  the  cavalcade  having 
watered  their  horses  wheeled  about  to  ride  up 
the  hill.  Then  Jesse  James  raised  his  head  a 
little  and  called: 

“  Cole,  Cole  Younger  !” 

He  dropped  his  head  the  moment  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  well  for  him  he  did. 

Next  second  a  pair  of  bullets  came  whistling 
over  the  side  of  the  boot,  aud  had  Jesse's  head 
been  raised  above  the  rim,  he  would  have  been 
shot  through. 

“  Hold  on  !”  cried  Cole  Younger. 

“  Who  is  it  ?”  asked  Dick  Little. 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  The  chief.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  boys  a  shootin’  at  him  !” 

“  Maybe  ye’ve  killed  him.” 

“No  we  haven’t,” Cole  answered.  “I  know 
Jesse  too  well.  He  can’t  be  knocked  under  so 
easily.” 

Then  as  he  rode  down  toward  him  he  called: 

“  Jesse — Jesse  James'” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Is  Frank  with  you?” 

“  He  is.” 

“  What  are  you  doing?” 

“  Hiding  from  Timberlake.” 

“  What!  is  that  scoundrel  close  about?”  asked 
Cole  Younger,  who  was  Jesse  James’  lieutenant. 

“  lie  is  light  at  baud,  or  wTas.  We  were  hem¬ 
med  in  at  the  old  mill,  and  I  came  very  nearly 
taking  the  life  of  the  wretch,  but  it  seems  my 
bullet  hit  the  butt  of  his  pistol  aud  saved  him. 
We  made  our  escape  in  the  boat  and  left  them 
blazing  away  at  the  mill.” 

“  Come  out.” 

They  climbed  to  the  bank. 

“How  many  have  you,  Cole?” 

“  There  are  eight  of  us.” 

“Where  were  you  going?” 

“  Looking  for  you.” 

“  Is  there  some  work  on  hand?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“  The  bank  at  Atterville  is  full  of  money. 
The  vaults  are  crammed  to  bursting." 

Well,  what  are  the  chances  there?” 

“  Good!  The  danger  is  slight  and  the  reward 
will  be  great.  We  have  determined  to  make  the 
raid,  providing  it  meets  your  approval  ” 

“I  think  it  will,”  Jesse  answered,  “but  first 
of  all,  we  must  do  something  with  Timberlake  " 

“  How  many  men  has  he  with  him?” 
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“  Twenty.” 

“Only  twenty?” 

“  Thut  is  all.” 

“  Ami  lie  is  at  the  old  mill?” 

«'  Yes.” 

“  Well,  we  are  ten  now,  and  two  to  one  against 
ns  are  odds  in  our  favor,”  said  Cole  Younger 
with  a  laugh. 

“  Cole  is  right.” 

“  Well,  boys,  if  you  think  we  can  make  the 
fight  we’ll  charge  on  them,  because  I  want  my 
liorse.” 

“Is  it  Siroc  he  has  captured?” 

“  No,  another.  I  have  not  seen  Siroc  for  weeks.” 

“  You  haven’t — where  did  you  leave  him?” 

“  In  Kentucky.” 

“  Then,  Jesse,  I  have  good  news  for  you.” 

“  What?  If  you  have  good  neews  for  me,  for 


And  panting  they  hastened  up  the  hill. 

It  was  fujly  three  miles  instead  of  iwo  to  the 
old  mill,  and  when  the  banditti  reached  the 
place  they  found  it  deserted. 

Timberlake’s  posse  and  Frank’s  and  Jesse’s 
horses  were  gone. 

The  James  Boys  were  quite  in  despair  over  it, 
but  two  of  their  comrades  took  them  up  behind 
them  and  in  this  way  they  rode  to  the  home  of  a 
friend  who  loaned  them  horses  until  they  could 
get  their  own  from  the  home  of  Dr.  Samuels, 
their  father-in-law. 

Jesse  and  Frank  kept  their  adventure  with  the 
old  farmer  a  secret,  as  they  did  not  care  to  have 
it  known  that  they  had  over  forty-one  thousand 
dollars  among  them,  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  band,  should  have  been  divided. 

One  day  while  they  were  recuperating  at  the 


“  Well,  here  i3  forty-one  thousand  dollars  un¬ 
accounted  for.” 

Jesse  James  took  a  cigar  from  his  vest 
pocket,  nibbled  the  end  for  a  moment  and 
lighted  it.  Then  he  said: 

“  When  we  are  together  doing  business  to¬ 
gether,  we,  of  course,  are  partners,  andall  share 
alike.  When  we  are  acting  individually  we  have 
nothing  to  divide.” 

“  That  is  your  ruling.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  when  I  picked  up  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  compelled  to  di¬ 
vide.” 

“  The  cases  were  entirely  different,”  said  Jesse 
with  a  smile.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  manner 
of  his  lieutenant. 

“  They  were  exactly  alike.” 


“  Jesse  James,  I  swore  I  would  kill  you  before  twenty-four  hours,  and  now  I  will.”  He  fired,  and  Jesse  James  fell 

from  Siroc.  Frank  caught  him  before  he  touched  the  water. 


Heaven’s  sake,  give  it  to  me,  for  if  ever  a  poor 
wretch  needed  a  batch  of  good  news  it  is  I.” 

“  Siroc  is  at  your  mother’s.” 

“  What?” 

“Your  brother  John  went  to  Kentucky  for 
him.” 

“Let  me  once  get  on  his  back  and  I  will  hunt 
down  old  Timberlake  and  tear  his  scalp  from  his 
head.” 

“  But  if  Timberlake  is  so  near  let  us  get  after 
him  right  now,”  said  Bob  Younger. 

“  Young  blood  is  quick  and  rash,  but  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  them  in  this  case,”  said  Jesse. 
“  But  boys,  what  are  Frank  and  I  to  do?  Fight 
on  foot?” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  VVe  can  run  along  on  foot  until  we  come  to 
die  old  mill,  and  then  we’ll  get  our  horses,”  said 
Frank. 

We  should  have  stated  that  the  James  Boys, 
all  through  the  perils  of  fight  and  escape,  had 
clung  to  the  money  they  had  stolen  from  the  old 
man  and  his  boy. 

They  did  not  care  to  let  their  companions 
know  of  the  prize,  as  they  would  have  to  divide 
with  them. 

Forty  thousand  dollars,  even  though  a  major¬ 
ity  or  it  was  in  paper  bills,  was  no  light  load. 
The  coin  was  all  in  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces, 
and  Jesse  anti  Frank  found  it  weighing  heavy 
on  them  as  they  ran  along  in  front  of  the 
horses. 

“  Don’t  complain,”  Jesse  whispered  to  ids 
brother.  “Never  let  on,  for  if  you  do  they  will 
wan!,  io  know  the  caug“  and  then  wo  will  have 
to  divide  With  thorn  ” 


house  of  their  friend,  Cole  Younger  disguised  j 
himself  and  went  to  the  nearest  town  to  pick  up 
such  nows  as  he  could  ancbbuy  whisky,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond. 

While  there  Cole  bought  a  paper  which  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  Frank  and  Jesse  James 
robbing  the  old  man  of  over  a  thousand  and  his 
son  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

As  Cole  Younger  read  the  story  he  slapped 
his  knee  and  remarked: 

“That  accounts  for  some  of  the  mysterious 
tilings  about  them,”  said  Cole,  with  a  frown. 

“  I  have  always  known  that  Jesse  James  could 
not  be  trusted,  and  now  I  know  it.  He  is  a 
knave  even  among  bandits,  and  I  have  come  to 
doubt  that  there  is  any  honor  among  thieves.” 

When  he  went  back  that  night  to  the  house 
where  lie  had  left  Jesse  and  Frank,  he  walked 
into  the  room  where  the  former  sat  and  thrust¬ 
ing  the  paper  under  his  face,  said:  m' 

“  Do  you  see  that?” 

Jesse  read  the  paragraph  without  a  single 
change  of  countenance. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  laving  down  the  paper. 

“  Have  you  read  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  does  it  mean?” 

“  I  guess  ii  means  what  it  says.” 

“  Is  it  true?” 

“  Yes.” 

Then  Cole  Younger  scowled  at  the  chief,  and 
after  a  few  moments  asked: 

“  Jesse  James,  are  you  admitting  that,  you 
have  broken  an  established  law  of  the  band?” 

“  IIow?” 

“  All  money  taken  Is  to  be  divided." 

“  Yes.” 


“  Now,  Cole  Younger,  we  are  about  to  engage 
in  a  raid  on  a  rich  bank,  and  this  is  no  time  for 
us  to  engage  in  a  quarrel.  The  good  of  the 
band  demands  that  we  remain  friends.” 

“Yes,  and  I  am  willing  to  remain  so.” 

“Then  why  get  up  a  discussion  on  such  tech¬ 
nical  quest  ons?  Let  it  go.”  , 

Cole  Younger  burst  into  a  laugh,  while  Jesse 
James  continued  to  read  his  newspaper,  as 
though  lie  was  very  much  mlconcerned  in  the 
matter. 

Cole  turned  away,  muttering  to  himself: 

“  I  have  always  believed  that  the  James  Boys 
were  unscrupulous,  selfish  and  dishonest,  and 
now  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.” 

They  waited  but  two  days  when  the  horses 
came,  and  then  preparations  were  made  for  the 
final  raid  on  the  Atterville  Bank. 

Jesse,  mounted  on  his  coal  black  steed  Siroc, 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

They  left  in  the  night,  and  traveled  all  night, 
halting  at  daylight  near  the  place  of  contem¬ 
plated  robbery, 

“  We  are  ten  in  number,”  said  Jesse  James,  as 
they  rested  that  day  in  the  woods.  “  and  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  any  party  we  may  mpet  there." 

“  When  will  we  do  it,  Jess?”  asked  Cole. 

“  My  plan  is  to  watt  until  three  o’clock,  p.  m., 
and  then  gallop  down  on  the  town.” 

“  Let  us  disguise." 

“  Every  mun  must  wear  a  black  mask  over  his 
face.” 

“A  mask?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why  not  a  beard?" 

“  \\  eil,  a  beard  might  do,  but  1  think  so  many 
black  masks  would  strike  terror  to  them.” 
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“  We  liaven’L  got  the  masks.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  provided  everything.” 

He  pulled  out  the  masks,  and  displayed  them 
to  the  bandits. 

“  Jess  looks  out  for  everything.” 

“  Now,  boys,  we  are  provided  with  three  days 
rations,  and  the  corn  fields  and  grass  give  plenty 
of  food  for  our  horses,  so  no  one  is  to  go  near  a 
house.” 

“  That’s  it,  no  one  is  to  go  near  a  house.” 

“  Or  be  seen.” 

“  Jesse  is  right,”  put  in  Cole  Younger. 

They  had  long  been  accustomed  to  campaign¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  no  trial  to  the  restless  spirits  to 
lie  there  in  their  little  camp  in  the  thicket. 

The  sun  rose  and  passed  the  meridian.  Jesse 
James  looked  frequently  at  the  hands  of  his 
watch. 


“  Run  in  your  houses.  Fly  for  your  lives.  Go 
or  you’ll  all  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Everywhere  inea,  women  and  children  ran 
screaming  in  fright. 

And  the  banditti  raiders  swept  down  like  a 
cyclone  upon  the  bank. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  STEAMBOAT  CHASE. 

“Dismount,  Cole,”  cried  Jesse  as  he  sprang 
from  his  saddle. 

“All  right.” 

Cole  did  so. 

“  Here,  Frank,  hold  our  horses.” 

“  Aye,  aye.-’ 

“All  the  others  keep  up  a  steady  lire  on  the 
streets.  Sweep  everything  out  of  sight.” 


“  Now,  Cole,  see  what  is  here.” 

“  All  right,”  Cole  answered,  with  a  laugh. 
“This  is  the  most  delightful  business  we  have 
ever  followed,  my  fine  fellows.” 

“  Go  ahead,  Cole.  Gather  up  all  you  see  and 
I  will  keep  guard,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Ay,  ay.” 

“Have you  your  bag?” 

“  To s.” 

“  Fill  it.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Do  you  find  much?” 

“I  should  say  an  excellent  haul.” 

All  the  while  loud  shouts  and  yells  could  be 
heard  without. 

The  citizens  of  Atterville,  having  in  a  certain 
measure  recovered  from  their  first  shock,  were 
beginning  to  rally. 


‘•Murderer,  whar  air  ye?”  roared  the  granger.  “Here  I  am!”  cried  Jesse,  flashing  the  light  on  the  granger. 

“  Take  that!" 


Their  plan  was  to  rob  the  bank  just  before  the 
hour  of  closing,  as  then  they  would  have  most  de¬ 
posits  in,  and  besides,  it  was  their  policy  to  have 
the  night  as  near  as  possible,  for  they  stood  a 
better  show  of  escaping  at  night. 

“  It’s  three,”  said  Jess. 

“Saddle  your  horses,”  commanded  the  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

This  was  done  in  a  few  moments. 

“It’s  time  to  mask,”  Jesse  remarked,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  a  mask  on  over  his  face. 

“  Don  your  masks,"  cried  Cole. 

“  It  was  done.” 

Then  Jesse  led  out  Siroc,  and  putting  his  own 
foot  in  the  stirrup  said: 

“Prepare  to  mount.” 

Cole  Younger  repeated  the  order,  and  every 
man  placed  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  Jesse 
cried: 

“  Mount.” 

All  orders  were  given  in  an  undertone,  and 
executed  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

There  was  a  few  mo  i  ents  giving  directions, 
and  then  the  banditti  broke  up  into  twos  and 
rode  away  in  different  directions. 

At  half-past  three  two  horsemen  appeared  on 
the  hill  east  of  the  village.  At  first  no  one 
noticed  that  they  wore  masks  on  their  faces  and 
in  fact  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
Put  suddenly  one  took  off  his  hat,  waved  it  in 
the  air,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  yell. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  demons  in  perdi¬ 
tion  had  broken  loose  and  with  wild  yells 
half  a  score  of  mounted  men,  every  one  wear¬ 
ing  a  black  mask  on  his  face  came  thundering 
down  the  hill  sides  to  the  town. 

“  Bang,  bang,  bang!”  rang  out  volleys  of 
pistol  shots  while  the  horsemen  cried: 


“Aye,  aye.” 

Then  the  whoops  and  yells  and  rattling  cresh 
of  firearms  was  resumed.  It  was  a  terrible  day 
for  Atterville,  as  three  or  four  or  her  citizens 
were  hit  and  fell  weltering  in  their  blood  in  the 
streets. 

“  Follow  me,  Cole.” 

“  Lead,  and  I  will  be  at  your  side.” 

The  two  men  burst  into  tiie  bank. 

“Great  Heaven,  what  do  you  want  ?”  cried 
the  amazed  and  horrified  cashier. 

“  I  surrender.” 

“  Don’t  shoot.” 

“  Hands  up,  all  of  you.” 

The  clerk  who  was  at  a  far  desk  became  fright¬ 
ened  and  started  to  fiy. 

“  Sit  down.” 

“  Never.” 

“  He  runs,  Cole?” 

“  Yes.” 

Bang! 

The  clerk  had  only  got  to  the  rear  door  when 
the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  rang  on  the  air. 

The  bank  was  so  full  of  smoke  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  that  no  one  could  see  anything,  and  when 
it  had  cleared  away  they  discovered  a  dark  form 
lying  still  and  silent  in  the  doorway. 

“  Oh  don’t,  don’t,  don’t  kill  uuy  more, ’’groan¬ 
ed  the  cashier. 

“  Then  surrender.” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Sit  down  in  that  chair.” 

The  outlaw  pushed  the  prisoner  back  into  a 
chair,  and  Cole  Younger  seized  a  cord  which  lay 
in  the  bank,  having  been  taken  from  a  package 
that  had  been  but  recently  opened. 

He  tied  the  cashier  hard  and  fast  to  the  chair, 
in  such  a  way  he  could  not  get  up. 


A  boy  had  seized  an  old  army  musket  and  ran 
into  a  school-house.  The  school-house  was  a 
stone  building,  and  from  one  of  the  upper  stories 
he  fired  at  the  masked  men. 

Although  he  missed  the  mark  at  which  he 
fired,  the  shot  seemed  to  encourage  others,  and 
men  were  everywhere  seizing  guns. 

••  Jesse,  Jesse,”  called  Frank  James. 

“  What!” 

“  Hurry  up.” 

“  Why?" 

“  They  mean  fight?” 

“  Do  {hey?” 

“Yes.” 

And  at  this  moment,  like  a  thunderbolt,  came 
a  posse  of  mounted  men  down  the  hill  north  of 
town. 

“Timberlake!  Timberlake!”  cried  Frank. 

“  Cole!” 

“  What?” 

“  We  must  get  out  of  here.” 

“All  right;  1  am  ready  now.” 

“  Have  you  about  got  everything?” 

“Yes,  everything  except  fifteen  cents,  which 
fell  down  in  under  the  counter.” 

“  Let  them  have  that.” 

With  a  bitter  laugh  Cole  Younger  answered: 

“It’s  all  they  will  get.” 

“Come  on— come  on— come  on!”  cried  Frank 
James. 

Swift  as  the  wind  the  robbers  rushed  from  the 
bank,  mounted  their  horses,  and  away  they 
flew. 

“  There  they  go— there  they  go!”  roared  a  wild 
chorus  of  voices  from  the  village  above,  and  upon 
the  ears  of  the  fleeing  men  came  an  earth-trem¬ 
bling  roar  of  hoofs. 

Josse  James  was  in  the  lead. 
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Siroc  was  inexhaustible,  and  his  speed  far  sur¬ 
passed  auy  other  animal  belonging  to  the  band. 

Frank,  on  his  famous  Jim  Malone,  rode  next, 
and  after  them  came  Cole  Younger  and  the  oth¬ 
ers. 

Jesse  knew  he  had  only  to  say  the  word  to  his 
famous  horse,  and  the  animal  would  have  dis¬ 
tanced  everybody,  bat  Jesse  determined  to  re¬ 
main  with  them. 

Not  that  he  was  entirely  true  blue  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  but  because  Jesse  in  fact  loved  a  tight, 
and  was  certain  that  they  would  soon  have  their 
pursuers  scattered  along  the  road  for  miles,  and 
then  they  could  turn  on  the  advance  guard  and 
annihilate  them. 

“  Yes,  I  see  him,”  cried  Jesse.  “  Cole  do  you 
observe  that  he’s  well  mounted?” 

“  Who?” 

“  Timberlake.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  can  overhaul  us?” 

“  He  may  overhaul  some  of  us.” 

“  Well,  then  we’ll  tight?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  W  hy  not  now?” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  Why?” 

The  thunder  of  the  hoofs  kept  up  such  an  up¬ 
roar,  that  they  were  forced  to  speak  loud  and 
make  their  sentences  as  short  as  possible. 

“  They  are  stringing  out  all  along  the  road,” 
said  Jesse. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Those  poorlj  mounted  are  constantly  falling 
behind,  and  we  will  soon  have  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  within  two  miles  of  us.” 

“  1  suppose  so.” 

“  Then  we'll  turn  on  them.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  see.” 

“  1  am  glad  that  Timberlake  is  so  well 
mounted.” 

“  He  takes  the  lead.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  We’ll  have  him  on  some  of  our  boys  soon.” 

“  Ride  on.” 

Jesse  drew  out  to  one  side  of  the  road  to  allow 
the  others  to  pass. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Frank  James 
asked. 

“Go  on,  never  mind  me.” 

The  cavalcade  flew  by  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

“  Hurry  up,  boys,  ride  like  furies!”  cried  Jesse 
James,  to  those  who  were  behind. 

“  Our  horses  are  doing  their  best,”  answered 
Dick  Little. 

“  You  and  Wood  Hite  must  keep  up.” 

“  We  can’t.” 

“  First  thing  you  know  Timberlake  will  be  on 
you.” 

“  Theu  it  will  be  a  fight.” 

“Ride  on,  and  I  will  check  him,”  cried  Jesse. 

“  Ay,  ay!” 

Then  they  galloped  away,  and  Jesse  stopped 
Siroc. 

The  noble  animal  knew  that  he  would  have 
some  exciting  work  to  perform,  and  while  he 
stood  as  still  and  motionless  as  some  great  black 
statue  carved  out  of  stone,  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

Jesse  James  gazed  coolly  down  the  broad 
turnpike  at  the  foes  coming  toward  him  at  a 
furious  gallop.  They  were  still  some  distance 
away,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry. 

The  setting  suu  threw  a  few  rays  of  splendor 
over  the  scene.  The  valley  was  lovely,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  village  church  spires. 

On  one  side  of  Jesse  was  a  rail  fence,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  wood.  A  hog  was  contentedly 
grunting  in  the  fence  corner,  and  stopped  under 
a  projecting  rail  to  scratch  its  back,  on  which 
was  the  half  dried  mud  from  its  wallow.  Its 
wallow  was  but  a  short  distance  away,  half  mud 
i  and  half  water,  with  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 

Jesse  was  in  no  great  hurry;  he  dismounted 
and  tightened  his  saddle  girth,  and  then,  with 
bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  approaching  enemy,  patted 
Siroc. 

ile  stooped  and  picked  up  some  acorns  and 
threw  them  to  the  lazy  swine,  which  gave  a 
grunt  of  thanks  and  slowly  crunched  them  be¬ 
neath  i ts  powerful  jaws. 

Timberlake  saw  all  this  coolness,  all  this  defi¬ 
ance.  and  was  exasperated. 

“  Jesse  James,  I  will  cure  you  of  your  audac¬ 
ity!”  he  yelled. 

Though  Jesae  had  not  taken  the  mask,  from 
his  face,  the  bandit  hunter  recognized  his  horse, 
the  famous  Siroc. 

“  Gome  on!”  was  the  defiant,  answer. 

The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  horizon, 
and  Jes-e  ’g  bund  hud  disappeared  over  the  hill. 
The  bandit  chief  was  alone,  hut  ho  was  unterri- 
fled  at  the  knowledge. 


He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Siroc,  and 
knew  that  even  though  the  enemy  should  crowd 
him  close,  lie  would  soon  outstrip  them.  They 
wore  come  quite  close  now,  and  lie  quickly 
snatched  his  revolver  from  its  scabbard  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  arrest. 

He  cocked  his  pistol  and  deliberately  leveled  it 
at  Timberlake. 

Though  the  giant  sheriff’  was  a  good  way  ofl', 
he  knew  the  unerring  accuracy  of  Jesse  James’ 
revolver  and  checked  his  horse. 

Bang! 

Sharp  and  keen  the  stunning  report  cut  the 
air.  The  bandit’s  bullet  struck  up  the  dirt  be¬ 
neath  the  feet  of  the  sheriff's  horse  causing  the 
animal  to  rear  up  in  the  air,  whirl  about  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  but  for  the  iron  arm  of  Timber- 
lake  lie  would  have  darted  ofl'  in  flight. 

But  the  sheriff  held  him  hard  aud  fast  and  re¬ 
turned  the  shot. 

The  bullet  went  wild.  It  struck  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  glanced  and  hit  a  stake  be¬ 
neath  which  the  pit  pig  was  rooting.  The  porker 
gave  a  terrified  squeal  and  ran  to  the  next 
corner. 

Jesse  James  laughed. 

“Come  on!”  roared  Timberlake  to  his  follow¬ 
ers.  “  Bring  me  a  rifle.” 

“A  rifle!”  cried  Jesse;  “then  if  they  are  to 
bring  a  rifle  I  had  better  get  away.” 

He  knelt  down  upon  one  knee,  took  a  delib¬ 
erate  aim  and  tired. 

Timberlake  staggered  backward  and  dropped 
out  of  the  saddle. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  killed  at  last!”  cried  Jesse 
James,  who  felt  that  he  was  fully  repaid  for  his 
danger  and  waiting.  The  bullet,  however,  was 
spent  when  it  struck  Timberlake.  It  hit  him  on 
the  chest,  striking  a  button  and  bouncing  back. 

Yet  it  came  with  such  force  as  to  bruise  him, 
and  knock  the  breath  out  of  him. 

Jesse  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  Siroc 
stood  stamping  the  ground  in  his  impatience. 

“Woa,  boy!  We’ve  killed  Timberlake,  and 
now  we  can  take  our  time.” 

But  lie  was  to  be  disappointed.  In  a  moment 
Timbrlake  was  on  his  feet. 

“  Bring  me  a  gun,  bring  me  a  gun,”  he  roared, 
in  a  voice  that  was  by  no  means  weak.  “  Hurry 
up  with  a  rifle  and  I  will  put  an  end  to  the  vil¬ 
lain.” 

“Only  a  spent  shot  after  all,  Siroc,”  said 
Jesse.  “Well,  old  boy,  we  must  bid  them 
adieu.” 

Lightly  the  baudit  king  vaulted  in  the  saddle. 

“  Hold  on,  Jesse  James!  Wait  a  moment,” 
thundered  Timberlake,  “and  we’ll  have  you  se¬ 
cure.” 

“  T  am  sorry,  Timberlake,  hut  I  can’t  wait,” 
he  answered. 

“Hold  up,  you  coward!” 

“  Why  do  you  stop?” 

“  Wait  till  I  get  my  gun.” 

“Coward,  I  have  no  rifle.” 

Timberlake  was  furious.  He  raised  his  long 
range  pistol  and  tired. 

But  haste  aud  anger  made  him  a  bad  marks¬ 
man.  The  bullet  struck  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  so  near  to  the  pig  as  to  make  him 
squeal. 

“  Hold  on,  Timberlake,  yon  will  hurt  that  pig. 
If  you  don’t  quit  such  reckless  shooting  you’ll 
hurt  this  pig  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.” 

“Jesse  James,  I  will  kill  you  before  twenty- 
four  hours,”  roared  Timberlake. 

“  Do  you  think  so?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“  You  shan’t  live  to  see  the  sun  rise,  I  swear 
it.” 

“  Ta,  ta,  Timberlake.  You  had  better  go 
home  to  your  wife  and  children.” 

“  You  had  better  he  making  your  peace,  your 
hours  are  numbered.” 

And  with  a  laugh,  Jesse  wheeled  Siroc  about 
and  was  gone  like  a  flash. 

Five  miles  ahead  he  overtook  his  companions. 
They  now  came  to  the  river. 

“  Jesse,”  said  Cole,  “  we  ought  to  cross  it.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Gan  we  ford  it?” 

“  The  river  is  very  swift  here.  A  littlo  further 
up  we  might.” 

“  It’s  growing  dark.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
morning.” 

"  1  don’t  know,  we  might  be  surrounded  and 
cut  off  then.” 

“  Yes,  and  yet  I  don’t  think  the  dnmrer  of 
waiting  will  be  half  so  great  as  the  risU  of  go¬ 
ing  a«ross  the  river  to-night.” 

“Can’t  we  capture  a  ferry.” 

“And  make  It  take  us  over.” 


“  Yes.” 

“Of  course  we  could,"  Jesse  answered. 

“  There  is  but  one  difficulty.” 

“  What,”  asked  Cole. 

“Get your  ferryboat.” 

“Well  there  must  be  one  somewhere.” 

“Of  course  there  is,  but  whether  it  is  one 
mill  or  a  hundred  we  don’t  know.” 

“  Tins  is  the  Missouri  river  and  we  ought  to 
find  a  steamboat  somewhere.” 

“A  steamer  will  no  doubt  pass  up  the  stream 
sometime.” 

“  If  it  does  we  can  capture  it.” 

“  But  when  will  a  packet  be  along?” 

“  That  was  a  question  no  one  knew,  as  packets 
don’t  run  regularly  or.  the  Missouri  river.” 

After  long  discussing  the  question,  Jesse 
James  finally  said  they  would  have  to  wait  until 
daylight. 

“It’s  a  very  dark  night,  and  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country.  To  go  on  would  he 
dangerous,  and  I  see  no  better  way  than  to 
wait.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Cole. 

“  The  night  is  very  dark,”  Frank  put  in. 

“Very — it’s  awful,”  said  Wood  Hite. 

“  I  wonder  why  it  got  dark  so  suddenly.” 

“The  sky  is  overcast.” 

“And  we’ll  have  rain.” 

The  ten  men,  grouped  together  under  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  great  Missouri  river,  were 
by  no  means  comfortable.  The  air  was  damp, 
raw  and  chilly. 

There  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  night 
seemed  oppressive  with  silence. 

For  hours  the  men  sat  or  squatted  about  in  a 
circle  on  the  damp  ground. 

Jesse  James  at  last  rose  and  stood  by  the  side 
of  his  horse. 

A  damp  drizzling  rain,  half  mist  and  half  rain 
was  falling. 

It  was  just  a  state  of  atmosphere  as  is  most 
calculated  to  make  a  man  miserable. 

“Do  you  hear  anything?”  Jesse  at  last  whis¬ 
pered. 

“No,”  said  one. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  another. 

“I  thought  I  did.  Yet  I  am  not  altogether 
certain.” 

“  Well,  I  am  certain,”  said  Jesse. 

“What  was  it?”  asked  Cole  Younger,  rising 
to  ills  feet. 

“I  am  not  certain.” 

“  Is  it  near?” 

“  No,  it’s  a  long  way  off.” 

“The  captain  has  the  ears  of  a  fox,”  whis¬ 
pered  Clell.  Miller  to  Ed  McMillim.  / 

“  Yes.” 

Then  a  few  moments  more  of 
and  Jesse  James  said: 

“  Jim  Cummins.” 

“  Well.” 

“  I  want  you.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Come  with  me.” 

“  Are  you  going  eo  reconnoiter,  Jess?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Will  we  want  the  horses?”  asked  Jim. 

“  No.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Are  you  ready?” 

“  Yes.'” 

“Are  your  pistols  dry?” 

“Dry  as  powder.  I’ve  kept  them  out  of  the 
damp  all  the  time.” 

“  Well,  that’s  good.” 

Then  they  left  their  steeds  and  companions 
and  crept  slowly  up  the  slippery  muddy  bank  of 
the  slrearn  and  went  up  a  path  which  led  up 
the  river. 

“  Jim,  have  yon  heard  anything  yet?”  Jesse 
asked. 

“  I  am  net  sure,”  Jim  answered. 

“  I  am  convinced  that  our  pursuers  are  not 
far  away.” 

“  Would  you  attack  them  to-night,  Jesse?” 

“  If  we  can  get  them  divided,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  Well.  I  hope  we  can.” 

“  Are  you  eager  for  a  fight?” 

“  If  we  can  kill  Timberlake  I  am.” 

“  lie  is  hard  to  kill,”  said  Jesse.  “  I  have  tried 
him  and  I  know.” 

“  Well,  what’s  your  object  now,  Jess?” 

“  I  want  to  find  out  how  many  men  he  has 
with  him,  and  what  their  intentions  are,"  Jesse 
answered. 

Like  a  good  general  Jesse  James  always  tm- 
lievod  in  gelling  the  points  of  the  enemy  aud 
then  outwitting  him. 

Strategy  is  frequently  worth  more  than  valor 
ami  Jesse  knew  it.  Ile  was  resolve  1  to  take 
every  advantage  possible  of  Timberlake  ami  If 
hazard  a  battle  he  meant  to  go  In  for  the  den1  a 

Ruin  and  death  awaited  captivity,  amt  lie 


sil«$ce  followed. 
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would  tight  to  the  bitter  end  rather  than  be 
captured. 

Suddenly  Jesse,  who  was  in  front  groping  his 
way  along  a  path  through  plutonian  darkness, 
came  to  a  halt  and  put  up  his  hand  for  his  com¬ 
panion  to  halt. 

“  What  is  it,  Jess?”  Jim  asked,  as  he  ran 
against  his  chief. 

“  Stop!” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Do  you  hear  nothing?” 

“  I  believe  I  do.” 

“  Listen!” 

“All  was  silence,  and  Jim  Cummins  bent  ids 
ear  close  to  the  ground  to  listen. 

“  What  do  you  hear?” 

“  Talking.” 

“  You  are  sure?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  that  only  stronger  confirms  me  in  what 
I  have  all  along  believed.” 

“How  far  are  they  away,  Jess?” 

“I  should  sav  a  mile.” 

“  A  mile?” 

“  Yes,  fully.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  you.” 

“  We  must  get  nearer.  There  is  but  little  wind 
to-night,  but  thank  fortune,  what  little  there  is 
blows  from  them  to  us.” 

“  Yes,  and  we  have  the  bluff  in  our  favor.  It 
brings  back  every  sound  directly  to  us.” 

“You  are  right.” 

They  again  began  advancing. 

Siowly  and  cautiously  they  crept  along  the 
path,  groping  their  way  with  their  hands,  and  in 
constant  danger  of  being  plunged  headlong 
down  some  bluff  or  precipice  to  death  below. 

Jesse  was  cautious  as  a  fox,  brave  as  a  lion, 
and  dangerous  as  a  tiger.  When  he  sprang  it 
was  a  death  l^ap,  but  lie  was  careful  not  to 
spring  until  he  was  sure  of  his  victim. 

On,  on,  and  cn  they  groped  their  way  through 
the  darkness. 

To  Jim  Cummins,  anxious,  nervous  little  fel¬ 
low  as  he  was,  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
reach  the  end  of  this  long,  desperate  journey. 

Jesse  continued  going  on,  on  and  on,  groping 
his  way. 

Jim  could  not  see  him,  but  he  heard  the  slight 
noise  he  was  compelled  to  make,  and  for  most 
of  the  time  was  compelled  to  keep  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  in  order  to  keep  up  wiLh  him. 

At  last  Jesse  halted. 

The  voices  in  coversation  could  be  heard  talk¬ 
ing  louder  and  louder  all  the  time,  and  Jesse 
James  knew  they  were  not  a  great  way  from 
them. 

“Jim,  don’t  you  hear  them?”  he  whispered. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Plain?” 

“  Very  plain.” 

“Listen  now,  and  see  if  we  can  catch  their 
words.” 

They  both  listened,  and  then  a  voice  could  be 
heard,  saving: 

“Halt!” 

Then  a  silence. 

After  a  few  moments  a  voice  was  heard  to 
say: 

“  We  can’t  go  any  further  to-night,  sheriff.” 

“  No,”  put  in  another. 

“  We  are  like  blind  men.” 

“It’s  dangerous  to  go  another  foot." 

“You  are  rigiit  it  is,  Thnberlake.” 

“  Wait  until  morning,  and  we  are  with  you.” 

“  You  bet!” 

“  To  the  end!” 

Jesse  James  strained  his  ears  to  catch  a  word 
from  Timberlake,  but  as  yet  the  big  sheriff  had 
not  opened  his  mouth. 

There  was  a  confused  jabbering  of  men,  as  if 
a  dozen  were  talking  at  once,  and  then  one 
said : 

“  Well,  sheriff,  what  do  you  say?” 

A  momentary  silence  followed,  and  Jesse 
James  strained  his  ear  in  his  deep  anxiety  to 
hear  what  answer  his  bitter  enemy,  Timberlake, 
would  make. 

“  Well,  boys,  we  ought  to  go  on.” 

“  But  we  can’t.” 

“  It’s  dark,  I  know.” 

“Of  course,  and  we  might  tumble  ofl  this 
bluff.” 

“  Yes,  and  who  knows  but  what  the  James 
Boys  are  lying  ahead  of  us  with  revolvers  ready 
to  shoot  us  down  as  we  creep  up  on  them. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  another.  “I  feel  a-11  the 
time  just  as  if  I  was  running  right  onto  ’em.” 

“  So  do  I.” 

“  I’ve  thought  half  a  dozen  times  I  could  feel 
the  muzzles  of  their  revolvers  poking  in  my 
face.” 

“  So  have  I." 

“  Weil,  we’ll  stop,”  said  Timberlake. 


“  Then  wait  here  until  daylight?” 

“  Yes.  Hold  your  horses  and  let  ’em  graze.” 

“  There’s  nothin’  to  graze  on  but  stones,  sand 
and  mud,”  chuckled  one  fellow. 

“  Well,  wait  anyway,  be  ready  to  mount  as 
soon  as  daylight  comes.” 

Jim  Cummins  heard  this  and  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn,  was  tugging  away  at  Jesse’s  coat. 

Jesce  seized  his  hand  and  by  a  squeeze  indi¬ 
cated  that  lie  was  to  wait  a  few  moments. 

“  What’s  to  be  your  plan  when  daylight 
comes?”  one  of  Timberlake’s  men  asked  him. 

Oh,  how  earnestly  and  anxiously  Jesse 
James  waited  for  the  answer.  He  scarcely 
breathed,  he  was  so  anxious  for  the  answer. 

Timberlake  was  rather  slow  about  answering. 
Had  he  been  a  good  general  he  would  not  have 
answered  at  all,  but,  while  the  big  sheriff  was 
brave  as  a  lion,  he  was  a  very  poor  general. 

“  My  plan,  I  think,  will  be  to  scatter  out 
along  the  river  and  hunt  them  down;  then  we’ll 
concentrate  and  sweep  ’em  in.” 

“Good  enough,”  Jesse  thought.  “  We’ll  stay 
together  and  whip  you  in  detail.” 

He  then  indicated  to  Jim  that  they  would  go 
back. 

Both  turned  around. 

“  Jim!” 

Jesse  whispered  in  a  voice  bo  low  that  even 
Jim  could  scarce  hear  him. 

“What,  Jess?” 

“  Make  no  noise.” 

“  I  won’t!” 

“Lei  me  go  before.” 

“All  right;  come  before.” 

“  Now  put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  fol¬ 
low. 

“  Remember  that  a  single  missstep  or  stum¬ 
bling  over  a  stone  might  ruin  all  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  that  are  in  store  for  us.” 

They  had  gone  for  a  long  tfine  groping  in  the 
dark,  Jim  Cummins  holding  to  Jesse's  shoulder. 
The  low  hum  of  voices  had  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  become  silent,  and  Jim  Cummins  now 
knew  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their  being 
heard. 

“’Jesse,  what  bright  prospects  have  we,”  he 
asked. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  him  say  they  would  scatter 
in  the  morning?" 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  wre  will  attack  and  whip  them  in  de¬ 
tail.” 

“  Will  we?” 

“Of  course,  we  will  succeed  too,  but  Jim  just 
keep  you  rattle-box  closed  and  follow.  We  must 
get  back.” 

It  was  a  long  and  toilsome  journey. 

The  rain  became  more  steady  and  the  night,  if 
possible,  darker.  They  could  see  nothing,  and 
the  hoavy  mud  and  clay  accumulating  on  their 
feet  made  walking  decidedly  slavish  and  labor¬ 
ious. 

They  actually  stumbled  right  in  among  their 
friends  before  they  were  aware  they  were  near 
them. 

“  Well,”  said  Cole  Younger,  “  what  did  you 
find?-’ 

“  We  found  them.” 

“  Timberlake?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Low  far  are  they  away?” 

“  A  mile  and  a  half  i  should  judge,”  said 
Jesse.  “  it  may  not  be  so  far.” 

“  This  rain  is  bad.” 

“  Yes.  Boys,  keep  your  revolvers  dry,  for  we 
are  going  to  need  them  in  the  morning  early.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  the 
tired,  sleepy  outlaws. 

The  night  wore  slowly  away,  and,  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  men,  it  seemed  to  be  endless. 

But  at  last  day  began  to  dawn. 

Jesse  James  was  tilled  with  anxiety. 

“If  I  only  had  my  band  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  1  could  defy 
them.  But  here  we  are  completely  hemmed  iii 
on  every  side;  it  begins  to  look  serious.” 

Day  dawned  slowly.  The  clouds  began  to  roll 
away,  revealing  the  dark  turbid  stream  flowing 
beneath  them. 

“Boys,  awake!”  called  the  chief. 

“Awake,  thunder!  No  one  was  asleep!’ 
growled  Wood  Hite. 

“  Look  to  your  saddle  girths!” 

Every  man  gave  his  attention  to  his  saddles. 

They  still  wore  their  masks,  for  though  the 
James  Boys  knew  they  would  be  followed,  they 
did  not  care  for  their  pursuers  to  see  their 
faces. 

Jesse  ordered  a  mount. 

It  was  now  daylight. 

The  sun  was  rising  as  the  banditti  galloped 
around  a  curve  in  the  roa'd  and  approached  a 
low  part  of  the  ground  where  the  sand  bar 


sloped  far  into  the  river  and  made  the  river  quite 
narrow. 

“Look,  there’s  Timberlake,”  cried  Cole 
Younger.  “Timberlake,  mounted  on  a  big  white 

horse.” 

“  Yes,  and  only  two  others  with  him,”  cried 
Jesse.  “Now  I’ll  have  my  revenge.  Boys, 
drive  them  into  the  water.” 

Timberlake  saw  them  coming  and  fired  his  rifle 
but  missed. 

The  James  Boys  pressed  them  closely  and 
Timberlake’s  companions  by  ascending  a  steep 
embankment  escaped. 

Seeing  himself  cut  off  from  his  followers,  the 
doughty  sheriff  with  a  yell  of  dt  fiance  struck  out 
aero.  8  the  river.  For  a  long  distance  the  water 
was  quite  shallow,  coming  only  up  to  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  sides. 

The  big  white  horse  which  Timberlake  rode 
was  brave  as  the  sheriff,  and  plunged  boldly  into 
the  water. 

“After  him,”  roared  Jesse  James,  and  the 
whole  band  plunged  into  the  water,  Jesse  in  the 
lead  and  Frank  next. 

At  this  moment  the  loud  putting  of  a  steamer 
could  be  heard  and  a  packet  could  be  seen  com¬ 
ing  up  the  river. 

“Capture  the  boat,”  cried  Cole  Younger. 

“  Aye,  the  boat.” 

“Kill  Timberlake,”  roared  Jesse. 

At  this  moment  Timberlake  turned  in  his  sad¬ 
dle,  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  cried: 

“Jesse  James,  I  swore  I  would  kill  you  before 
twenty-four  hours,  and  now  I  will.”  He  fired, 
and  Jesse  James  fell  from  Siroc.  Frank  caught 
him  before  he  touched  the  water. 

“  He  has  killed  Jesse,”  roared  Frank. 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him!” 

Timberlake’s  big  white  horse  was  a  strong 
swimmer,  and  struck  boldly’  across  the  stream. 
Timberlake  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  holding 
by  the  animal’s  mane  was  carried  along  by  his 
side. 

The  beast  and  rider  heard  the  whiz  o(  bullet3 
about  their  heads,  but  were  so  low  in  the  water 
there  was  no  danger  of  being  hit. 

On,  on  they  held  their  course. 

Jesse  James  was  still  breathing. 

“He  may  not  be  dead,”  said  Cole  Younger. 

“  Make  for  the  boat — seize  her!” 

But  the  boat  ran  aground  and  they  were  forced 
to  swim  across  the  river  with  their  insensible 
chief. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  LIVELY  CHASE. 

“  Is  Jesse  dead?”  half  a  dozen  asked  at  once, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore. 

“  No,”  Frank  answered. 

Frank  had  carried  his  brother  across  the  river. 

“It’s  only  a  slight  wound.”  Jesse  returned 
himself,  regaining  his  consciousness  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  Oh,  Jess,  I  am  so  glad,”  cried  Cole  Younger. 
“  I  thought  you  were  done  for  that  time.” 

“  Where  is  he?  ’ 

“  Who?” 

“  Timberlake.” 

“  He  landed  here.” 

“  When?” 

“But  a  few  moments  before  us.” 

“  And  you  let  him  escape?” 

“  We  thought  only  of  you,  Jesse.” 

“  After  him.” 

“  How  many  shall  I  send?”  asked  Cole. 

Jesse,  who  had  been  hit  in  the  right  aide,  and 
had  bled  considerably,  raised  himself  to  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture  on  the  sand  and  said: 

“  Take  Jim  and  Clell  Miller  and  go  and  kill 
him.” 

Cole  Younger  and  the  two  named  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  away  toward  a  lane 
in  which  Timberlake  had  disappeared. 

“  Now  the  boat.  Frank.” 

“It’s  aground.” 

“Confound  it;  just  our  luck.” 

“  Do  you  want  us  to  capture  her  yet?”  asked 
Dick  Little. 

“  No— what  do  we  want  with  a  boat  here?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t.” 

“  Hello!  there  they  come,”  said  Bob  Younger. 

“Yes,”  said  Wood  Hite. 

“  They  see  us  new.” 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang!  came  distant  guns. 

“  What  in  the  name  of  torment  does  it  mean?” 
asked  Jesse,  who  was  reclining  on  the  sand. 

“  Timberlake's  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  firing  at  us.” 

Some  of  them  had  long-range  rifles,  and  the 
bullets  struck  the  sand  up  about  the  James 
Boys. 
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“  Let’s  get  away,”  saul  Bob  Younger. 

“  All  right.” 

“  Jesse,  can  you  ride?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Let  us  carry  him.” 

••  No  — no!  I  would  rather  ride  if  it  kills  me 
than  be  carried,”  said  Jesse. 

They  put  him  in  the  saddle,  and,  though  he 
was  very  weak,  Jesse  rode  well. 

‘•Boys,  take  oil'  your  masks,”  he  suddenly 
cried. 

“  Why?” 

“  We  are  going  to  scatter  as  soon  as  the  others 
come  back.” 

“  But  we  have  not  divided  our  money  ” 

“  We  will  when  they  come.” 

They  went  up  in  the  wood  and  halted. 

In  a  few  moments  Cole  Younger  and  his  com¬ 
panions  returned  and  said  Timberlake  had  es¬ 
caped. 

Jesse  was  furious  for  awhile,  and  spoke 
harshly  to  Cole  Younger  and  his  companions. 

“  We  couldu’t  help  it,”  said  Cole. 

“  Couldn’t  help  it!” 

“  No.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  run  him  down  and  shoot 
him?” 

“  Because  he  outran  us.” 

Jesse  became  quieter  after  a  few  moments  and 
told  Frank  to  divide  the  money  they  had  taken 
from  the  bank  the  day  before. 

When  each  man  had  got  his  share  their  chief 
said: 

"Now  my  advice  to  you  is  to  unmask  and 
disguise  yourself  as  best  you  can  and  scatter.” 

They  all  assented. 

Frank  and  Jesse  went  together,  disguised  as 
old  men.  Jesse’s  wound  was  bound  up,  and  the 
bleeding  stopped,  and  those  whom  he  passed  on 
the  road  never  dreamed  that  he  was  suffering 
the  agony  of  death  almost  every  moment. 

They  reached  a  friend,  where  they  waited  until 
Je3se  had  partially  recovered,  and  then  went  to 
their  mother’s.  Mrs.  Samuels  was  always  ready 
to  welcome  home  her  sons  and  screen  them,  and 
light  for  them  if  need  be. 

Never  was  a  tigresB  more  desperate  than  the 
mother  of  the  James  Boys.  She  was  familiarly 
known  in  Kearney  as  “  the  old  she-devil.” 

In  a  few  days  Jesse  was  quite  himself  again. 
He  was  of  that  nature  that  recuperates  rapidly, 
and  was  seldom  long  in  bed  with  a  wound. 

While  his  brother  was  slowly  recovering 
Frank  James  spent  the  time  in  riding  about 
the  country  and  gathering  up  what  news  he 
could  relative  to  their  enemy  Timberlake. 

One  day  Frank  had  returned  from  Kearney, 
whither  he  had  been  incog.,  and  had  put  Jim  Ma¬ 
lone  in  a  stall  alongside  Siroc  and  gone  to  the 
house. 

Jesse,  who  had  spent  most  of  the  sunny  day  in 
the  yard  under  the  locusts  or  watching  the 
road  for  some  sign  of  a  sheriff  or  enemy,  went  in 
the  house  to  meet  and  consult  with  his  brother. 

“  Well,  Frank,  where  were  you?”  he  asked. 

“  To  town.” 

“  Kearney?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Learn  anything?” 

“  No.” 

“  Where  is  Timberlake?” 

“  Well,  that’s  not  known.” 

“  You  tried  to  find  out?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Did  you  see  Mallony?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Didn’t  he  know?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  he  can’t  be  in  the  neighborhood,  for 
some  of  our  friends  would  surely  find  it  out  if  he 

was.  ’’ 

“  I  think  so,  Jesse,  and  yet  we  can’t  always 
tell,  you  know.  The  sheriff'  is  a  bold,  dauger- 
"iis  man,  and  he  has  shrewd  tricks  and 

schemes.” 

“  I  wonder  if  he  knows  I  was  not  killed.” 

“  I  believe  lie  does.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  read  an  interview  a  reporter  had  with  him 
in  Kansas  Citv.” 

“  Did  you  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?” 

“He  said  that  he  was  satisfied  his  shot  did 
not  kill  you,  and  that  you  were  a  pretty  hard 
man  to  kill.” 

“  I’ll  give  him  credit  for  having  good  sense.” 

“  Yes,  I  wish  he  didn’t  have  quite  so  much 
good  sense.” 

“  He  would  lie  easier  for  us  to  manage.” 

"  You  are  quite  right  he  would.” 

“  l,r»  not  relax  any  of  your  vigilance,  for  of 
Die  day  and  hour  when  Timberlake  comes  no 
man  knoweth.” 


“  There  you  are  right,  brother.” 

Mrs.  Samuels  now  appeared  and  told  her  hope¬ 
ful  sons  that  dinner  was  ready. 

“  All  right,  mother,  and  I  am  quite  ready  for 
it,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Mother,  you  are  a  treasure,”  cried  Frank. 

“  Oh,  hush,  and  come  to  your  dinner  before  old 
Timberlake  comes  to  run  you  away  from  it.” 

"  No  danger  of  his  coming  now,  mother.” 

“  Yes,  there  is." 

“No,  I  have  scoured  the  country.” 

“  There  is  always  danger,”  put  in  Jesse. 

“  Oil,  yes,  in  a  general  sort  of  a  way,  but  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  old  Timberlake  is  not  within 
many  hours’  rule  of  us.” 

“  Come  to  dinner,”  repeated  the  mother,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

Ay,  what  a  place  a  farmer’s  di  ling-room  is! 
Boiled  pork  and  turnips,  corned  beef  and  cab¬ 
bage,  roast  mutton  and  sweet  potatoes,  baked 
apples,  Doiled  beans,  stewed  chicken  with  sauces, 
jellies,  delicacies  and  everything  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  appetite. 

“  Here  it  is,  smoking  hot,”  cried  Jesse,  enter¬ 
ing  the  dining-room.  “  Ah,  mother,  you  are 
here.” 

“  Shut  your  mouth,  and  sit  down.” 

“  Here  I  am,”  and  Jesse  flopped  down  in  a 
chair  by  the  table. 

Frank  took  his  place  opposite  him,  and  Dr. 
Samuels,  who  was  always  grave  and  silent  un¬ 
less  driven  into  a  conversation,  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Mrs.  Samuels  sat  down  at  the  foot,  and,  after 
grace  was  said,  poured  out  the  coffee,  while  Dr. 
Samuels  carved  the  meats. 

“  Where  is  John?”  asked  Mrs.  Samuels.  “  Why 
ain’t  he  here  to  dinner?” 

“  I  told  him  to  stay  on  the  outside,”  Jesse  an¬ 
swered. 

“  Why?”  asked  Frank. 

“To  keep  on  the  lookout.” 

“It’s  no  use.” 

“  It  is.” 

“It’s  not.  Haven’t  I  scoured  the  country, 
and  don’t  I  know  that  neither  Timberlake  nor 
Carl  Greene,  Pinkerton’s  detective,  are  near?” 

Jesse  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
answered: 

“  We  never  know.  What  assurance  have  we 
that  we  may  not  be  plunged  into  a  fight  before 
this  meal  is  over?” 

“None,”  answered  Dr.  Samuels. 

“  Then  better  have  some  one  on  the  look¬ 
out.” 

“  Well,”  cried  Mrs.  Samuels,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  deadly  fire.  “  I  wili  swear  that  if  that  old 
Timberlake  comes  here  to  shoot  my  children  I 
will  scald  his  eyes  out.” 

“  Ho,  ho,  ho,  mother,  you  make  an  excellent 
cook,  but  I  don’t  fancy  you  for  a  fight.” 

“  Now,  Jesse,  I  kin  fight.” 

“  You  had  better  leave  Timberlake  to  us.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Dr.  Samuels.  “You  had 
better  let  Jesse  and  Frank  fight  out  their  own 
battles.  I  don’t  see  no  need  of  us  getting 
mixed  up  in  it.” 

“Nor  I,"  answered  Jesse. 

“Weil,  we’ll  fix  Timberlake  yet  some  sweet 
day,”  put  in  Frank. 

“Yes,  we’ll  give  him  a  through  ticket  to  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased 
with  the  country  that  he  won’t  get  back  ” 

“  Now  you  are  talking.” 

“  Jess,  Jess!”  whispered  a  voice  at  the  out¬ 
side  door. 

“  What?”  < 

“Who  is  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Samuels. 

“  John.” 

John’s  head  at  this  moment  was  thrust  in  the 
door. 

“  What  is  it,  John?” 

“Somebody’s  coinin’.” 

“  Afoot  or  on  horseback^’ 

“  Horseback.” 

“  Alone?” 

“  No;  there  are  three  o’  them.” 

“  Three?” 

“  Three  of  ’em.” 

Frank  and  Jesse  Jumes  both  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  Mrs.  Samuels’  cheek  became'"’ blanched 
with  fear. 

Dr.  Samuels  rose  calmly  and  deliberatelv,  as 
he  was  in  all  things,  and  said: 

“  Boys,  you  had  better  look  into  this.” 

John  had  disappeared  again,  leaving  the  south 
door  wide  open. 

In  a  moment  his  head  reappeared,  and  lie 
cried : 

“  Hurry,  quick!” 

“  Bang!” 

His  sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  sharp  re¬ 
port  of  a  pistol. 


A  bullet  whizzed  through  the  house  and 
smashed  a  mirror. 

Mrs.  Samuels  uttered  a  shriek. 

“Get  back — get  out  of  the  way!”  cried  Dr. 
Samuels,  seizing  his  wife  and  trying  to  drag  her 
from  the  kitchen. 

Jesse  and  Frank  were  startled  by  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  as  much  as  by  the  unexpected  shot.  In 
a  second  botli  had  seized  their  revolvers  and 
sprang  to  the  south  door  and  windows. 

“Look  sharp,  Jess.  Do  you  see  anybody?” 
cried  Frank. 

“  No — there  goes  a  horse  without  a  rider.” 

“  I  see  the  rider." 

“  Where?” 

“He  is  squatting  behind  the  big  gate  post.” 

“  Yes,  he  is." 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  I  do.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“  Timberlake.” 

“  Well,  he’s  bold.” 

“  He  is — but  look  out!” 

Bang!  Crash! 

A  bullet  pierced  a  window  pane  on  Frank’s 
left,  and  cut  a  round  hole  through  it. 

Jesse  now  from  the  partially  open  door  fired 
three  shots  in  quick  succession,  and  the  cautious 
sheriff  kept  so  close  behind  the  great  post  that 
the  bullets  grazed  it  and  passed  harmlessly  on. 

“  Well,  of  all  the  audacity  I  ever  saw,”  said 
Jesse.  “  Did  he  come  alone.” 

“  No.” 

“  Do  you  see  others?” 

“  Great  guus,  yes!  Just  look  over  in  the  field, 
won’t  you!" 

“  Yes.  There  come  a  dozen.” 

Jesse  and  Frank  both  fired  at  the  new-comers. 

A  will  yell  answered  this,  and  a  volley  of  bal¬ 
lets  and  buckshot  rained  against  the  house. 

Then  the  men  in  the  field  made  a  dash  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  for  the  house. 

They  leaped  the  first  fence,  crossed  the  lane 
and  began  climbing  the  second,  or  yard  fence, 
when  the  breeze  wafted  the  smoke  a  little  and 
revealed  them  to  the  James  Boys. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Two  shots,  a  yell  of  agony,  and  one  of  them 
hobbled  away  to  a  tree  and  sat  down  to  yell, 
curse  and  groan. 

A  second,  who  was  on  the  fence,  at  the  crack 
of  the  pistol  rolled  ofl  into  the  lane. 

“  Pretty  good,”«aid  Jsss.” 

“  We  must  git!”  cried  Frank. 

“I  know  it.  Are  they  between  us  and  the 
barn?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  we’ll  give  ’em  a  lively  chase.” 

“  Agreed.” 

“Only  once  on  our  horses  and  we  can  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  them.” 

“  You  bet.” 

“  Are  you  ready?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come.” 

Mrs.  Samuels  knew  what  was  wanted  by  her 
sons,  and  she  herself  opened  the  door. 

They  hurried  from  the  house  and  ran  for  life 
toward  the  barn. 

Three  men  who  had, been  concealed  in  the 
trench  not  far  off  saw  them,  and  ran  to  inter¬ 
cept  them. 

Two  shots  and  one  felL  The  others  retreated. 

“  Now  for  Siroc  and  Jim  Malone!”  cried  Jesse. 

Timberlake  realized  what  they  were  about, 
and  in  trumpet  tones  of  thunder  shouted: 

“To  horse,  to  horse!” 

Jesse  and  Frank  reached  the  barn,  flung  their 
saddles  on  their  hordes,  and  mounting  them, 
away  they  flew  like  the  wind. 

“After  them,  run  ’em  down!”  roared  Timber- 
lake. 

And  a  lively  chase  began. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BESIEGED. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come  on,  fools,  come  on!”  roared 
Jesse  James,  wheeling  about  in  his  saddle  and 
waving  his  hand  aloft  in  the  air.  “  You  will  be 
led  the  liveliest  chase  you  ever  had.” 

On,  on,  on!  roared  Timberlake,  to  h*s  com¬ 
panions.  “  Don  t  spare  your  horses,  but  push 
the  scoundrels  out  of  existence.  Drive  them 
out.” 

Whoops  and  yells  rang  out  on  every  side. 

A  rattling  crash  of  fire-arms  rang  out. 

hull  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  horsemen  wen*  in 
pursuit,  ami  all  hud  fired  gun  or  pistol  in  that 
volley. 

Mrs.  Samuels,  standing  on  her  porch,  shaded 
her  face  with  her  hands  to  watch  the  scene  in', 
fore  her.  Her  sons  were  flying  for  dear  life  ami 
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her  breast  was  heaving  with  emotion  while  her 
breast  was  heaving  with  emotion,  while  her  chin 
was  quivering  with  hate  as  she  saw  their  pur¬ 
suers  hard  on  their  trail. 

Then  when  that  awful  volley  came  she  held 
her  breath  and  waited  for  the  smoke  to  clear 
away.  Sarely  horses  or  riders  would  be  swept 
down  in  that  volley,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away  and  she  saw  iter  sons  riding  far  ahead,  nei¬ 
ther  man  nor  beast  hit,  she  uttered  a  wild  shout 
of  joy. 

“Go  on,  you  fools;  you  will  never  capture  my 
Frank  and  Jesse;,”  she  cried. 

Frank  and  Jesse  had  little  fear  of  Timberlake. 

“Good-bye,  Timberlake;  good-bye!”  Jesse 
cried,  waving  bis  hat  in  a  tantalizing  farewell. 

Timberlake  was  almost  furious. 

He  whipped  his  white  horse  and  spurred  him 
until  his  snowy  flanks  were  red  and  drip¬ 
ping  with  blood.  But  Jesse  and  Frauk  were 
mounted  on  the  fleetest  steeds  in  the  world. 

“Siroc  is  even  superior  to  my  beautiful  Light- 
foot,”  said  Jesse.  “  They  will  have  to  change 
steeds  often  to  run  him  down. 

“Indeed  they  will,”  Frank  answered. 

“  Over  that  hill  and  around  that  bend  in  the 
road  and  we  will  be  out  of  sight.” 

“  Yes,  then  we  can  disguise  ourselves.” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  Why  not.” 

“  See,  the  sun  sinks  rapidly.  It  will  soon  be 
night,  and  during  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
is  the  best  time  to  disguise  ourselves.” 

After  a  few  moments  reflection  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Frank  James  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesse  was,  perhaps  right. 

They  rode  hard  for  an  hour,  and  then  as  all 
sign  of  pursuit  had  dropped  back  out  of  sight, 
Jesse  and  Frank  rode  into  a  thick  wood  which 
stood  a  few  miles  north  of  Kearney. 

“  I  don’t  think  any  one  saw  us,  do  you 
Frank  T* 

“  No.” 

“  It’s  not  much  of  a  risk  to  halt  and  rest.” 

“  No,  not  a  bit.” 

They  dismounted,  and  Jesse  stretched  himself 
and  yawned. 

“  That  -little  gallop  made  me  sleepy,”  he  said 
in  his  careless  way. 

“  Weihave  exercised  our  horses.” 

“  Yes,  a  good  bit.” 

“  It’s  getting  late.” 

“  Right  you  are,  my  brother.  See,  the  shad¬ 
ows  are  lengthening  out,  and  the  sun  is  descend¬ 
ing.” 

“  We'll  pass  the  night  in  the  wood.” 

That  night  was  destined  to  prove  an  eventful 
one  to  the  James  Boys. 

•Their  pursuers  were  closer  on  them  than  they 
imagined,  and  just  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the 
rim  of  the  earth  called  the  horizon,  Jesse  sud¬ 
denly  started  up,  bent  an  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
Bald : 

“  Do  you  bear  that?” 

“  What  do  you  hear,  Jess?” 

“  A  roar.” 

“Of  hoofs?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  By  George!  you  are  right,  and  they  are  not 
far,  for,  you  see,  the  wind  sets  from  ns  to  them, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  up  and  travel,  or  they 
will  soon  be  beating  the  dust  out  of  our  backs.” 

“I  did’t  expect  this,"  said  Jesse,  and  he  and 
Frank  vaulted  in  their  saddles. 

The  faces  of  the  James  Boys  both  wore  a  look 
of  uneasiness. 

Timberlake  had  in  some  way  managed  to  get 
fresh  horses  they  were  quite  confident,  for  he 
could,  not  have  pressed  them  so  close  without  a 
relay. 

A  way  they  flew. 

Night  came  and  the  moon  rose. 

The  moon  was  about  at  its  full  and  gave  forth 
abundant  light.  The  James  Boys  found  them¬ 
selves  being  hemmed  in  by  the  law  and  Missouri 
rivers. 

Jesse  and  Frank  were  in  a  desperate  straight. 
The  sheriff  and  posse  were  excellently  mounted 
and  pressing  them  close. 

Siroc  and  Jim  Malone  were  not  refreshed 
enough  to  swim  the  river,  and  besides,  they 
knew  from  past  experience  that  Timberlake 
would  follow  them. 

“  Frank,  we  have  been  chased  long  enough  by 
Timberlake,”  said  Jesse. 

“  That’s  my  opinion.” 

“  I  believe  we  had  better  kill  him.” 

“  I  have  no  objections  to  make  and  no  tears 
to  shed  when  the  deed’s  done,”  said  Frank. 

“Well,  the  trutli  is,  Frank,  we  are  in  a  close 
place  and  I  believe  we’ll  have  to  fight.” 

Frank  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  and  gave 
the  country  a  quick  survey  and  said: 

“I’ve  been  here  before,  Jesse.”  1 


“  Have  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Take  the  lead.” 

“  Turn  to  the  right  we’ll  go  up  the  river  a 
way.” 

Away  they  flew.  The  moon  shone  with  match¬ 
less  brightness,  and  their  foes,  who  were  in  pur¬ 
suit,  saw  them  however,  and  with  tremendous 
yells  pressed  on  after  them.  * 

“  Ahead  of  us  is  a  stone  house,”  said  Frank. 

“  Who  lives  in  it.” 

“  No  one.” 

“  Deserted.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Good,  we’ll  fortify  in  it.” 

At  this  very  moment  the  old  stone  house 
loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  the  bandit  broth¬ 
ers  pressed  on  up  the  hill  toward  it. 

Jesse  was  first  to  reach  the  door.  It  was  a 
wide  door  and  open.  He  scarcely  slackened 
Siroc’s  speed  as  they  came  to  the  door,  but 
thundered  right  into  the  building. 

Jim  Malone,  bearing  his  rider,  followed. 

“Now  give  it  to  them,”  roared  Jesse.  He 
wheeled  about  to  one  of  the  windows  and  rode 
close  up  to  it. 

The  windows  were  old-fashioned,  and  high  as 
well  as  narrow. 

Timberlake  and  his  band  could  be  seen  com¬ 
ing  slowly  up  the  hill. 

Bang! 

Sharp  and  clear  rang  out  a  shot  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  Timberlake’s  beautiful  white  steed 
made  a  frantic  leap  into  the  air,  gave  utterance 
to  a  groan  of  pain  and  fell  to  the  earth,  a  bullet 
iu  his  brain. 

Timberlake  kicked  bis  feet  from  the  stirrups 
and  cried: 

“Aha,  they  have  been  at  last  brought  to  bay, 
have  they?  Now,  my  brave  boys,  we’li  have  our 
triumph.” 

“Look  out!”  said  Uncle  George  Nelson,  who 
was  cautious  as  well  as  brave.  “A  rat  hemmed 
is  more  dangerous  than  a  rat  at  large.” 

“  I’ll  have  Jesse’s  life  now.” 

“Ob,  don’t — turn  him  over  to  my  tender 
mercies,”  yelled  old  Sol  Kitchen,  reining  in  his 
borse  and  taking  off  his  broad  brimmed  hat  to 
rub  lus  bald  head. 

“There  is  always  catching  before  hanging,” 
put  in  McCabe. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Three  more  shots  from  the  old  stone  house. 

Two  whizzed  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  posse,  but  the  third  painted  a 
blood  red  streak  along  the  cheek  of  Old  Sol 
Kitchen. 

“Oh.  aw,  aw,  aw!”  roared  old  Sol,  leaping 
from  bis  horse.  “  I’ll  murder  that  Jesse  James 
yet,  now  see  if  I  don’t  murder  him.” 

“  Are  ye  burnt  ag’in,  Sol,”  asked  one  of  the 
posse. 

“  Burnt  thundoration.  D’ye  think  I’m  adoin’ 
all  tins  for  fun.” 

“  Dismount  !”  cried  Timberlake. 

He  saw  that  they  made  too  good  marks  for 
the  outlaws  when  on  their  horses. 

Every  one  obeyed. 

“  Now,  hitch  your  horses  down  under  the 
bank  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  bullets.” 

“  Yes,  for  bullets  are  going  to  fly,”  added 
prudent  Uncle  George  Nelson. 

“  You  bet — and  hain’t  they  already  flew?”  put 
in  Old  Sol  Kitchen  rubbing  his  cheek  which 
had  been  marked  by  a  bullet. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  hot  tight,”  McCabe  said 
as  he  examined  his  revolvers. 

How  many  of  you  have  rifles?  cried  Timber- 
lake. 

There  were  eight  rifles. 

These  he  placed  in  front,  Then  four  men  had 
shot  guns  which  he  placed  on  the  lefl. 

The  posse  then  opened  Are  on  the  stone  house. 

The  men  loaded  and  tired  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  and  the  James  Boys  returned  the  shots  oc¬ 
casionally. 

“  What  will  we  do  with  the  horses?”  Jesse 
asked.  “They  will  be  killed." 

“lean  get  them  down  in  the  cellar,”  said 
Frank. 

“Can  you?” 

“  Yes,  the  stairway  is  broad  and  not  steep. 
Siroc  and  Jim  Malone  are  accustomed  to  sucii 
stairs.” 

“  Yes,  take  them  away.” 

Frank  did  so,  and  Jesse  James  next  turned 
bis  attention  toward  the  enemy  who  were  be- 
seiging  them. 

“Hello,  don’t  they  keep  close  to  the  trees. ” 
Jesse  thought.  “  Oh,  for  a  good  shot  at  Tim¬ 
berlake.” 

At  this  moment  he  saw  a  flash  from  the  root 


of  a  tree,  and  a  bullet  passed  in  at  the  narrow 
window,  missing  ins  face  by  two  inches.  The 
moon  shone  supremely  bright  on  the  scene,  and 
the  beleaguered  men  could  see  almost  as  plainly 
as  if  it  had  been  broad  day. 

“Now,  my  fine  fellow,  I  will  try  to  cut  your 
feathers,”  he  said,  cocking  his  revolver  and  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

Many  of  the  posse  had  crept  up  close  enough 
to  the  house  for  him  to  distinctly  iiear  all  they 
said. 

“  They  don’t  return  the  fire,”  said  one. 

“No.” 

“  Maybe  they’ve  deserted  it  again.” 

“No;  this  time  they’ve  not  got  the  river  to 
help  ’em  out.  We’ve  got  the  place  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded,  so  they  couldn’t  escape.” 

“  Maybe  they  are  (lead.” 

“Dead!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No!  The  trick  played 
us  at  the  old  mill  ought  to  teach  everybody  a 
lesson  different  from  tnat.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  They’re  alive.” 

“You  can  bet  we  are  alive,”  Jesse  James 
whispered  to  himself.  “  And  if  any  of  you  doubt 
it,  just  dare  to  peep  out  from  behind  your  hid¬ 
ing-place.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  ejaculation  a  dark  round 
something  appeared  from  behind  the  very  tall 
tree  which  lie  bad  been  watching. 

“  Now  I’ll  bore  it  through  or  I’ll  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  « 

Jesse  leveled  his  revolver  and  took  a  deliberate 
aim. 

He  never  missed  at  that  distance,  and  with 
such  an  aim. 

His  flDger  pressed  the  trigger,  a  sharp  re¬ 
port  cut  the  air,  and  a  cry  of  agony  almost  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  Then  he  heard  the  feet 
kicking  spasmodically. 

“  Is  anybody  hit?”  a  voice  asked  across  the 
other  side  of  the  path. 

*•  Vpa  » 

“Who?” 

“  Tom  Scott.” 

“  Bad  hurt?” 

“  Dou’t  know,  but  I  believe  he’s  done  for.” 

“  You  are  right,”  yelled  Jesse,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all.  “  He  is  done  for,  and  if  any  more 
of  you  want  to  be  done  for  in  the  same  way, 
please  show  your  heads.” 

“Come  out,  Jesse  James,  and  surrender!” 
cried  Timberlake. 

“  Nol  much,  if  I  know  myself.” 

“  You  won't?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  we’ll  have  you  if  we  have  to  tear  down 
the  house.” 

“  You’ll  find  that  a  tough  job.” 

“  Fire,  boys.  Blow  down  the  bouse!” 

A  volley  rang  out,  and  the  windows  and  sash 
were  riddied.  Many  bullets  pierced  the  door. 

The  siege  had  begun  in  terrible  earnest,  but 
the  James  Boys  were  game  and  fought  like  mad¬ 
men,  for  they  fought  for  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  THE  BALL. 

Timberlake  and  his  posse  were  men  who  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  border  warfare.  Old 
So)  Kitchen  and  Uncle  George  Nelson  were  both 
veteran  Indian  lighters,  and  with  their  rifles 
wormed  their  way  along  the  ground  from  tree 
to  tree,  shrub  to  bush,  and  bush  to  stone  until 
they  were  dangerously  near  the  stone  house. 

“As  soon  as  it  is  daylight  they  will  be  able  to 
shoot  the  buttons  on  our  coats,”  said  Frank. 

“  Frank.” 

“  What,  Jesse,  do  you  get  another  aim?” 

“No — but  I  was  thinking  we  will  have  to  o-et 
out  of  here.” 

“Get  out — yes,  but  thunder!  how?” 

Jesse  was  sileut  for  a  moment  and  then  lie 
said: 

“There  is  but  one  plan;  it’s  a  hold  one  and 
full  of  danger,  but  it  offers  us  a  show.” 

“  What  is  it?”  Frank  asked. 

“That  is  to  bring  our  horses  up  here  and 
throw  opeu  the  double  door,  dash  through  them 
at  a  charge,  cut  loose  and  stampede  their  own 
horses.” 

Frank  was  silent  for  several  minutes,  and 
Jesse,  anxious  to  have  his  opinion,  sail’: 

“  Why  don’t  you  say  something?  llow  do  vou 
like  the  plan?” 

“  Not  at  all.  ’ 

“  And  why,  pray?” 

“  Because  we  would  be  shot  to  pieces  before 
we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards.” 

Jesse  was  silent.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous,  terrible  experiment,  but  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  suggested  at  the  time.  After 
several  moments’  silence  he  growled: 
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•<  Well,  Frank,  it’s  certain  death  or  capiure 
here.” 

**  So  I  guess  it  is. 

“Why  not  make  a  dash  for  liberty!” 

Frank  in  turn  became  thoughtful  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  said: 

“Lets  wait  a  bit,  Jesse,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
devise  some  plan  iess  risky.” 

“  Frank,  how  long  has  it  been  since  this  house 
was  occupied?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Some  of  the  furniture  is  here  yet.” 

“  Yes,  almost  all  of  it  is  here.” 

“Well,  Frank,  do  you  keep  guard  over  the 
windows  and  doors  and  I  will  take  a  look  about 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  shape  things  are  in,  any 
way,”  said  Jesse. 

There  had  come  a  lull  in  the  attack.  The 
moon  still  shone  brightly  and  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  James  Boys  caught  sight  of  a  head  or  hand 
or  foot  the  moment  it  was  exposed.  Several  had 
been  slightly  wounded,  and  old  Sol  Kitchen  had 
another  mark  along  the  side  of  his  bald  head 
which  made  him  sick,  and  determined  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  that  head  any  more. 

“The  moon  will  be  down  in  an  hour,”  Tim- 
berlake  argued,  “and  we  can  then  go  to  the 
house  unseen.  Once  at  the  door,  we’ll  force  out- 
way  in  aud  have  them  at  our  pleasure.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  will  wait.” 

This  waiting  produced  the  lull  which  the 
James  Boys  knew,  however,  was  only  the  calm 
before  the  storm. 

Jesse  James  began  roaming  about  the  house 
in  a  cool  deliberate  way,  as  though  he  was  in  no 
particular  hurry,  and  was  searching  for  mere 
idle  curiosity.  The  house  had  certainly  not 
been  long  deserted,  for  on  the  kitchen  mantle  he 
found  a  candle  in  a  candle-stick. 

“I’ll  go  down  in  the  cellar  and  see  what  I  can 
see,”  he  thought. 

So  lighting  the  candle  he  went  down  in  the 
cellar,  Sirox  and  Jim  Malone  snorted  uneasily  at 
the  waning  light  until  they  scented  Jesse,  and 
then  they  become  quiet. 

“  Weil,  here  are  barrels,  boxes  and  any 
amount  of  odds  and  ends,”  said  Jesse  James., 
“  I  don’t  know  what  we  might  use.  Hello, 
what’s  tliis  ?  a  powder  horn.” 

It  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  on  examining 
it  Jesse  found  it  to  be  a  large  powder  horn  full 
of  powder  up  to  the  throat. 

“  I  may  use  this.”  * 

On  a  shelf  near  by  was  a  long  piece  of  fuse, 
such  as  is  used  in  blasiing. 

“Maybe  I  can  use  this.  How  would  it  do  to 
put  the  fuse  in  the  powder  horn,  light  it  and 
hurl  it  among  them  !  ’ 

Then  he  saw  a  gallon  stone  jug  on  a  shelf,  and 
it  suggested  a  new  thought  to  him.  Why  not 
fill  the  stone  jug  with  powder  aud  broken  bot¬ 
tles,  of  which  there  were  plenty. 

“  It’s  the  plan.” 

In  a  moment  Jesse  was  busy.  He  set  the  can¬ 
dle  on  a  small  table,  and  gathering  up  some 
thick  bottles,  broke  them  into  line  pieces.  There 
v'as  some  hemp  lint  in  the  cellar,  and  he  cram¬ 
med  a  considerable  into  the  jug  and  beat  it 
down.  Then  he  put  in  some  broken  glass,  cov¬ 
ering  the  bottom,  then  more  hemp  lint,  until  that 
was  covered,  more  glass  and  more  lint  until  the 
jug  was  nearly  half  full. 

Then  he  put  in  the  fuse,  which  he  tied  to  a 
piece  of  lead  and  dropped  into  the  jug  to  the 
bottom. 

Next  he  poured  the  powder  in  all  around  the 
fuse  and  mixed  in  more  glass  and  more  lint  until 
lie  had  the  jug  full  up  to  the  throat. 

•‘There’s  fully  three  pounds  of  powder  in 
there,”  said  Jesse;  “  enough  to  blow  up  a  house.” 

Next  he  got  a  cask  and  put  a  hole  through  the 
center  of  it,  and  ran  the  fuse  through  the  cork, 
cutiing  it  off  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  from  it. 

“The  thing  will  paralyze  when  she  bursts,” 
laughed  Jesse,  as  lie  carried  his  extempor¬ 
aneously  made  hand  grenade  up  the  stairs  to  his 
brother. 

“  llella,  Frank!” 

“  Hello.  Jesse.” 

“  How  are  things  running  at  the  front?” 

‘  All  is  quiet.” 

“They  are  waiting  for  the  moon  to  go  down.” 

“They  won’t  have  to  wait  long,  for  it  will  be 
out  of  sight  in  half  an  hour.” 

Yes.” 

“Then  it  will  be  dark  and  they’ll  make  a  rush 
on  the  house.” 

“  Let  ’em  make  it  we’re  ready,  or  will  be  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  horses  tip.” 

“Hliall  I  bring  them  now?” 

“  Yes.” 

Frank  rose  to  go  after  them  and  discovered 
tb  it  Ids  brother  bad  something  in  Ills  hand. 

••  Jesse,  what’s  that  in  your  hand?" 


“  A  jug.” 

“  Wl.at  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Treat  Timberlake  and  bis  crowd.” 

“  What  is  in  it?” 

“  Powder  and  glass.”  • 

“  VVbat  do  you  mean,  J-*ss?" 

“Just  what  I  say.  I  am  going  to  jug  Hie 
house.” 

He  then  explained  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
his  plan  to  his  brother. 

“  It’s  a  corker,  Jesse.” 

“  It’ll  go.” 

“I  know  it  will.  You  couldn’t  get  a  better 
plan  for  breaking  through  their  lines.” 

“Come,  now,  Frank,  the  moon  is  not  very 
high.  Go  down  aud  bring  up  the  horses.” 

“All  right.” 

Frank  was  almost  cheerful.  Jesse,  with  that 
cool  dauntless  assurance,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  secrets  to  his  success,  sat  by  the  window 
bumming  a  low  tune  to  himself. 

“Well,  the  work  will  soon  begin,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “  Yes,  and  it  will  soon  be  over.” 

Jesse  had  been  tbrougli  so  many  trying  ordeals 
in  his  life,  that  sudden  and  awful  peril  baU  10 
terrors  for  him,  nor  did  it  seldom  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  liis  mind. 

Frank  came  up  with  the  horses.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  muffle  their  feet  so  they  would 
make  but  little  noise. 

“  Jesse!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  We  are  here.” 

“All  right.  Look  at  the  moon.” 

“Yes — it’s  below  the  tree  tops.” 

“  Ten  minutes  more  it  will  be  down.” 

Then  they  waited  in  silence. 

Siroc  anil  Jim  Malone  were  standing  side  by 
side,  waiting  for  the  word. 

The  moon  dipped  out  of  sight. 

“  Mount,  Frank,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“  They  are  creeping  up  to  the  house.  Hadn’t 
we  better  open  Are  on  them?” 

“No — let  ’em  come,  the  nearer  the  better.” 
Je3se  picked  up  the  jug  which  had  been  setting 
on  the  floor. 

Frank  still  lingered  at  his  side. 

“  They  are  all  coming,”  he  whispered. 

“  Mount.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  it?” 

“  Of  course.  This  is  no  time  for  jesting.” 

“  All  right.” 

Frank  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  held  his 
owu  horse  with  his  left  hand  and  Jesse’s  with 
his  right. 

Jesse  James,  watching  from  a  dark  corner, 
saw  objects  stealing  forward. 

It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  any  one  of  them, 
nor  could  he  hardly  tell  whether  they  were  human 
beings  or  not. 

But  he  watched  and  waited  with  patience. 
Low  whispers  without  were  heard. 

“Come  on.” 

“  They’re  gone.” 

“Gather  there  at  the  door.” 

“  Be  ready  to  all  strike  at  once  and  have  it  off 
its  hinges.” 

Jesse  knew  it  was  time  for  action. 

He  struck  a  match  and  touched  it  to  the  end 
of  the  fuse. 

The  thing  began  to  phiz,  and  Jesse  held  it  in 
his  hand  until  it  had  burnt  down  to  the  cork.  In 
live  seconds  more  it  would  be  down  in  the  pow¬ 
der,  when  Hie  result  would  simply  be  appalling 
to  one  holding  the  jug  in  his  hand. 

He  stepped  to  the  window  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  quietly  tossed  the  jug  among  a  group 
of  dark  objects  gathered  at  the  door. 

“  Hello!  what’s  that?” 

“  A  stone  struck  Old  Sol  Kilcheu.” 

“  Knocked  him - ” 

“  Boom!” 

The  house  snook  from  the  explosion,  and  the 
great  front  door  was  blown  down.  One  of  the 
old  chimneys  toppled  and  fell. 

lerrillc  as  Hie  explosion  was  Jesse  James 
Knew  that  ha  had  no  lime  to  tarry.  The  powder 
would  only  burn  the  thin  jug,  and  class  would 
only  wound  and  confuse.  He  could  not  expect 
anything  like  extermination,  aud  bad  no  idea 
that  any  one  had  been  killed. 

But  the  explosion  would  so  confuse  them  that 
they  might  escape. 

T  iie  report  was  still  ringing  on  his  ears  and 
echoing  among  the  bills  and  trees  when  lie  ran 
to  Siroc  and  leaped  upon  his  back. 

“Forward,  Frank!  Out  or  this!”  lie  cried 
“  Aye,  aye!” 

1  hen  like  a  Hash  they  swept  out  of  the  house 
over  Hie  crushed  doors. 

I  heir  enemies,  save  two  who  had  been  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  explosion,  wero  flying  right  and 
I  left,  in  every  direction. 

*  Over  the  two  fallen  men  the  horses  leaped. 


Tne  smoke  was  so  dense,  and  every  man  of 
the  posse  near  was  so  busy  picking  bits  of  glass 
out.  of  his  body  and  face,  that  they  <lid  not  see 
the  horsemen. 

Down  the  hill  toward  the  horses  of  the  sheriff 
and  his  men  flew  Jesse  and  Frank. 

“  Frank!” 

“  What?” 

“Club  your  revolvers.” 

“  All  right.” 

“There  are  but  two  guards.  Take  the  one  on 
the  right.” 

Frank  understood  all.  The  two  men  guarding 
the  horses  heard  an  explosion,  as  if  the  stone 
house  had  been  blowu  to  pieces,  and  in  their  ex¬ 
citement  were  running  up  the  hill  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

“ Down!”  roared  Jesse. 

And  down  came  two  revolver  butts,  one  on 
the  bead  of  each.  Both  men  lay  sprawling  on 
the  road,  bleeding  and  insensible. 

“Put  up  your  pistol  and  draw  your  knife,” 
Jesse  whispered. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  Jesse  and 
Frank  had  cut  loose  the  horses.  Then  they  dis¬ 
charged  a  few  shots  among  them,  causing  them 
to  grow  frightened  and  rear  and  plunge,  and 
make  away  in  their  terror. 

Timberlake  had  some  ugly  cuts  from  the  glass, 
and  all  his  men  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
explosion,  so  that  Jesse  and  Frank’s  plan  was 
not  known  until  the  horses  were  stampeded  and 
put  in  full  flight. 

No  effort  was  made  to  pursue  the  James  Boys 
and  Jesse  and  Frank  got  off  without  any  further 
trouble. 

They  read  in  the  papers  next  day  of  Timberlake 
and  his  posse  being  all  badly  scarred  up,  but  no 
one  was  killed  save  one  man,  Tom  Scott,  who 
had  been  shot  early  in  the  fight.  The  circum¬ 
stance  only  tended  to  prove  to  the  world  how 
desperate  the  James  Boys  were. 

Jesse  and  Frank  meanwhile,  were  stopping 
with  a  friend  in  the  country. 

They  heard  of  a  ball  in  the  neighborhood  and 
Jesse  James  determined  to  go. 

“  Don’t  do  it,  Jesse,”  cried  Frank. 

“Why?  I  can  disguise  myself  so  I  won’t  be 
known,  you  know,  and  I’ll  have  no  end  of  fun.” 

“  Your  love  of  fun  will  some  day  be  too  much 
for  you  ” 

But  Jesse  disguised  as  a  countryman  mounted 
Siroc,  aud  on  the  evening  of  the  ball  set  our  for 
the  house  where  it  was  to  be  held. 

He  dismounted,  tied  his  horse,  and  went  into 
the  house  where  dancing  was  going  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  RIVAL. 

“  See  hyar,  stranger,  who  air  yer  an’  whar  did 
yer  come  from?’  asked  a  great  big  strapping 
young  granger,  approaching  Jesse  James  as  he 
entered. 

Jesse  was  dressed  and  disguised  to  look 
enough  like  a  farmer  to  be  one. 

“  My  name’s  Zeph  Siples,  an’  I’m  from  Bitter 
Crick,”  Jesse  answered. 

“  All  right,  Zeph,  put  er  thar,”  said  the  farmer 
clasping  Jesse’s  band. 

“  Erquainted  round  about  these  ere  parts,” 
asked  the  farmer. 

“  No,  wliat’s  your  name  ?” 

“Me,  why  I’m  Guy  Diggs,  Zeph,  but  every¬ 
body  about  here  calls  me  coon.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“Cos  when  I  was  er  boy  yer  see  I  went  to 
skule  an  wore  er  coon-skin  cap  with  er  tail  to  it, 
an’  everybody  called  me  coon.” 

“  Wall,  d’yer  like  ter  be  calhd  coon.” 

“  Don’t  keer  wot  yer  call  me  so  I  git  thar  ’n 
time.  Now  look  ee  hyar,  Zeph,  would  yer  like 
ter  shake  yer  foot.” 

“Yes,  but  1  don’t  know  none  o’  the  guls,” 
Jess?  answered. 

“  S’pose’n  I  gin  yer  a  knock  down  ter  some  on 
’em?”  (meaning  an  introduction.) 

“  Guess  I’d  like  it,  wouldn’t  I?” 

“  Bought  er  number?” 

“  No.  How  much  air  they?” 

“  Only  two  bits.” 

“  Wail,  l  ain’t  got  much  money,  but  I’ll  give 
two  bits.” 

Jesse  went  up  to  the  red-faced  offleions  floor 
manager,  who  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  had 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  almost  to  Ins  elbows.  He 
wore  n  straw  hat  on  bis  bead  till  Hie  time. 

“  Want  er  number?”  asked  that  official  in  a 
business  Mko  manner. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Two  bits.” 

“  Here  is  your  money,”  and  Jesse  threw  down 
twenty-five  cents. 

“  All  right,”  and  he  looked  over  a  m  dl  note- 
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book  and  stuck  the  end  of  a  short  load  pencil  in 
his  mouth. 

“  Wot’s  yer  name?” 

“Zeph  Siples.” 

“Zeph  Siples,  how  d’yer  spell  it?” 

“  Z-e-f  Zeph.  S-i-p-u-l-s  Siples,  Zepli  Siples,” 
said  Jesse.  “I  tell  yer  that’s  a  hard  name  ter 
spell,  hut  I’m  a  speller,  I  am.” 

The  door  manager  did  not  dispute  with  him, 
hut  wrote  down  the  name  and  said: 

•'  Yer  number  eighteen,  Zeph.” 

“  Am  I?” 

“  Bet  yer  air.  Come  in  next  set  too.  Git  yer 
gal.” 

Jesse  now  turned  to  Coon  Diggs,  as  lie  was 
more  generally  known,  and  said: 

“  Now,  Coon,  can’t  yer  get  me  a  gal?” 

“  Dun  know  av  any  one.” 

“Coon,  let  ’iin  dance  with  Susan.” 

“  I  fotch  her  here.” 

“Well,  what  on  it?  Yer  ain’t  in  fur  this  set.” 

“  But  Susan  Dugger’s  my  gal.” 

“Can’t  yer  let  er  feller  dance  with  yer  gal?” 
asked  Jesse,  with  a  real  country  grin. 

“  Wall,  now,  I  reckin  onct,  jist  onct,  that  air 
all,  fur  I’ll  be  gawl  darned  ef  I  ain’t  kinder 
jelius  o’  a  good-lookin’  feller  like  you  er  cutlin’ 
eround  my  gal.” 

lie  introduced  Jesse  to  the  charming  Miss 
Susan  Dugger.  Susan  was  beyond  doubt  the 
belle  of  the  neighborhood. 

She  was  a  blue-eyed  flaxen-haired  blonde, 
plump  as  a  partridge,  and  with  lips  as  red  as 
ripe  cherries.  Jesse  did  not  wonder  that  Coon 
was  rather  jealous  of  her.  She  was  like  all  the 
others,  illiterate,  rude,  and  ignorant.  She  had 
been  all  her  life  in  this  neighborhood,  where 
school  three  months  in  the  winter  was  all  they 
could  aflbrd,  and  where  rudeness  and  gnorance 
was  rather  looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment. 

“Wall,  yes,  I  dance  with  yer,  stranger,”  said 
Susan,  on  being  introduced  to  him. 

“  Well.  I'm  mighty  glad  on’t,”  Jesse  said. 

“Now,  Zeph,  only  onct— jist  onct — fur  she’s 
my  gal,  mind  yer.” 

“Oh,  giter  long,  Coon,  cos  yer  jelus,”  laughed 
Susan. 

“Only  onct,”  cried  Coon,  as  they  whirled 
away  to"  take  their  places  in  the  set  that  was 
forming. 

“Yer  feller?”  whispered  Jesse. 

“  No — ain’t  got  no  feller.” 

“  Do  yer  waut  one?”  he  whispered. 

“N-no— nobody  don’t  keer  nothin’  fur  me,  no 
how.” 

“  Yer  bet  they  do,  Susan.” 

“  No,  they  don’t.” 

“  Don’t  Coon?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Coon  sez  he  does,  but  I  berlieve  he’s 
got  ernother  gal  over  on  the  Fabby.”* 

“Do  you  suppose  he  has?” 

“  Believe  it.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  get  another  fellow?” 

“Oh,  I  can’t,”  and  she  blushed  and  gave  her 
pretty  self  a  survey. 

“Yes,  yer  kin.” 

“Who?” 

“  Me!” 

“  You!” 

“Yes.” 

“  Oh,  pshhaw!  how  yer  do  talk.” 

“  Well,  I  mean  it.” 

“  All  ter  yer  places!”  cried  the  floor  manager. 

Then  there  was  a  giggling  and  a  hustling  of 
everybody  to  get  to  their  places. 

Jesse  James  had  been  to  many  a  country 
dance,  and  knew  just  how  they  went. 

“  Music!” 

The  tiddlers  struck  up,  each  on  a  different  key, 
of  a  famous  tune  called  “Old  Zip  Coon.”“j 

“  Houor  ter  yer  pardners.” 

Everybody  bowed,  and  then  came  the  call: 

“All  jine  hands  an’ circle  to  the  left.” 

Away  they  all  went  whirling;  Jesse  James 
whs  perhaps  a  little  more  graceful  and  a  little 
more  accomplished  than  the  others. 

This  showed  out  even  above  his  superb  act¬ 
ing,  and  he  played  his  part  exceedingly  well,  too. 
When  the  set  was  over  he  whispered  to  his 
pretty  companion: 

“  Say,  Susan?” 

“  What?” 

“  Won't  you  lemme  dance  another  set  with 
yer  ter-night?” 

“  Oh,  Coon  ’ll  be  mad.” 

“  lie’s  yer  feller  then?” 

“  No,  he  ain’t.” 

“Then  let  me  be.” 

“  You?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sho,  yer  jokin’.” 


*  The  “  Fabby  or  Kablas  ’’  Is  a  small  river  la  Mis¬ 
souri. 


“  No,  I  ain’t.” 

“  Shure  yer  ain’t.” 

“  I’m  in  dead  earnest.” 

“  Air  yer?” 

“  Bet  I  am.” 

“  Why,  Coon  would  lick  yer.” 

“  He  cau’t.” 

“  He’s  er  lighter.” 

“So  am  I.  Be  my  gal,  dance  with  me  an¬ 
other  set,  an’  I’ll  show  him.” 

“  Wall,  I’ll  dance  with  yer.” 

“  Good  ernuff.  Now  let’s  go  off  hyar  and  set 
down  an’  hev  a  rale  good  talk.  I  wanta  tell  yer 
suthin’.” 

“  What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“  Why,  I  like  yer.” 

“  Me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Sho.” 

“I’s  so.” 

They  were  now  seated,  their  backs  to  the 
wall. 

Then  Coon  came  along,  his  face  wearing  an 
uneasy  look. 

“Wall,  that’s  over,  ain’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“  That  set  is,”  said  Susan. 

“  But  we  are  goin’  ter  dance  another.” 

“No,  I  be  hanged  ef  ye  air,  not  with  my  gal.” 

“She  ain’t  yer  gal  no  more’n  she’s  mine,” 
cried  Jesse  James,  pretending  to  bo  very  indig¬ 
nant. 

“  She  ain’t.  Now,  look  hyar,  ye  thunderin’ 
black  head,  do  yer  want  ter  hev  botii  yer  blarst- 
ed  eyes  knocked  inter  one?” 

“  Yer  can’t  do  it.” 

“Wall,  ye  go  ter  monkeying  round  that  ’air 
gal  very  much  rd’  I’ll  show  yer.” 

Jesse  saw  that  his  r  val  was  growing  quite 
angry,  and  though  he  had  had  no  intention  of 
a  row  when  he  came  to  the  country  ball,  he 
thought  if  it  must  come  he  would  not  prevent  it. 

The  object  of  the  quarrel  sat  supremely  happy 
to  be  thus  honored,  and  smiled  her  most  be¬ 
witching  smiles.  Little  did  she  dream  how  seri¬ 
ous  the  trouble  would  grow. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESSE  AND  THE  GRANGERS. 

“  Now  lookee  hyar,  stranger,  I’m  er  goin  ter 
talk  mighty  plain  ter  you.  I  don’t  want  any 
more  o’  that  monkey  business  eround  hyar  ter- 
night,  or  ye’ll  git  chawed  up,  d’yer  hyar,”  cried 
the  enraged  Coon. 

“Coon  Diggs,  yer  great  big  overgrown  pictur 
out  o’  a  comic  almanac,  d’yer  want  ter  git  the 
stuflin  knocked  out  o’  you.” 

“  Now  don’t  you  fellers  make  any  fus3  hyar,” 
said  Susan,  in  a  cold,  heartless  manner. 

“  I’m  not  er  goin’  ter  be  run  over,”  growled 
Coon. 

“  Nur  me  nuther.” 

“  Wot’s  all  ther  row,”  roared  the  floor  man¬ 
ager. 

“I’m  goin'  ter  lick  that  calf,"  roared  Coon. 

“  I’m  er  goin’  ter  skin  that  air  coon,”  cried 
J©SS0» 

“  Ye’ll  find  it  er  tough  job.” 

“No,  I  won’t.  His  hide  ’ll  be  so  rotten  fur 
the  next  man,  that  he’ll  hev  an  easy  job  agin  I 
git  througb  with  him.” 

“  Now,  hush  up!” 

“I  won’t,”  cried  Coon. 

“  Yer  will!” 

“  Put  him  out;  lie’s  er  raisin’  the  fuss.” 

“  No,  I  ain’t.” 

“  He  wuz.” 

“  Wuz  I,  Suze?”  asked  Jesse  James,  appealing 
to  the  girl. 

“  I  dun  know.” 

“  Wall,  I  warn’t.” 

“  He  wuz.” 

“  Ef  yer  don’t  quit  yer  monkey  business  an’ 
git  quiet,  l'in  goin’  ter  put  both  av  yer  out  o’ 
doors,”  cried  the  floor  manager. 

“  It  all  come  up  erbout  me  a-going  ter  dance 
witli  Suze,  hyar,”  said  Jesse  Jame3. 

“  Wall  I  reckin  ez  how  Suze  iz  my  gal,  an*  by 
ginger  I  ain’t  er  goin’  ter  have  anybody  er  danc¬ 
in’  with  her  ’at  I  don’t  want.” 

Jesse  James  felt  particularly  reckless,  and 
having  taker,  a  dislike  to  Coon  Diggs  from  the 
very  flrst,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  get  his  spite  out  of  him.  Jesse 
held  human  life  very  lightly,  and  thought  no 
more  of  killing  Coon  Diggs  than  an  animal. 

“  She’s  not  yer  gal,”  he  cried. 

“  Who's  is  she?” 

“  Mine.” 

“  She  ain’t.” 

“  She  is,  I  tell  yer.” 

“  Yer  a  liar!”  roared  Coon. 

Whack!  came  Jesse’s  list  against  his  face. 

The  fellow  staggered,  and  the  floor  manager 
yelled: 


“Hold  on!  Hold  on!  Yer  don’t  fight  in 
hyar.  Go  out  o’  doors  an’  fight  it  out.” 

By  this  time  everybody’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  them,  and  half  a  dozen  young 
men  ran  in  between  them. 

“No,  yer  don’t! — by  jinks,  yer  don’t  fight  in 
hyar!”  roared  the  officious  floor  manager. 

“Au’  it’s  got  ter  be  fa’r!”  yelled  another  gran- 
ger. 

“  Who  is  that  ar’  feller,  anyway,  wat’s  cornin’ 
hyar  an’  raisin’  sich  a  rumpus  wi’  all  on  us?” 
cried  another. 

“  Nobody  knows.” 

“Ain't  I  Zeph?”  cried  Jesse.  “Ef  I  ain’t, 
who  am  I,  I’d  like  ter  know?” 

“  Who's  Zeph?” 

“A  feller  l’in  er-goin’  ter  lick!”  roared  the  ex¬ 
asperated  Coon.  “Oh,  lemme  git  at  him.” 

Country  dances  in  Missouri  not  infrequently 
end  in  a  flght.  Participants  usually  fill  up  with 
forty  rod  whisky  and  get  in  a  fair  humor  for  de¬ 
stroying  something,  and  then  pitch  into  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  women,  including  the  fair  Susan  Dugger, 
got  out  of  the  room  into  another  apartment. 

Jesse  James  now  realized  that  he  was  in  a 
scrape  but  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

“  I’m  in  for  it,  and  I  will  cut  my  way  out,”  he 
thought.  . 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  see  that  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  all  were  with  his  rival.  There  wa3  no 
end  of  whispering  and  consulting. 

“  Now  er  ye  fight  it  air  got  ter  be  fa’r,”  said 
one. 

“  All  I  want  is  fair  play,”  answered  Jesse. 

“  It  air  all  any  un  wants,”  said  the  eocn. 

“  Let’s  sarch  ’em!”  cried  one. 

Jesse  determined  not  to  submit  to  this,  for  be¬ 
neath  his  eliort  farmer  coat  was  an  arsenal  of 
revolvers  and  long,  sharp  knives. 

Coon  himself,  who  had  a  slung-shot,  protested. 
The  floor-manager,  who  was  also  provided  with 
a  slung-shot,  said  it  was  no  use. 

Jes3e  James  put  the  mqtter  to  an  end  by  say¬ 
ing  if  they  wanted  to  fight  to  come  on. 

He  strode  from  the  house  and  went  out  into 
the  orchard  where  the  weeds  were  very  high,  call- 
ins  to  Coon  to  come  on  if  he  wasn’t  too  big  a 
coward.  Coon  stung  to  the  quick,  swore  he 
would  come  soon  enough  for  his  good,  and  hur¬ 
ried  after  him  with  his  slung-shot  ready. 

Jesse,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  dark  tree 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  waited  until  his  rival 
ran  against  him  and  then  plunged  the  knife  to 
the  hilt  in  his  breast. 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh!”  yelled  Coon,  dropping  bis  slung- 
shot. 

“  What’s  ther  matter,  Coon?”  roared  the  floor- 
manager  who  was  only  a  few  paces  behind. 

“  He’s  stabbed  me!” 

Coon  fell,  and  Jesse  bad  only  time  to  throw 
some  weeds  and  vines  over  the  dying  man,  light 
his  dark-lantern  and  draw  his  revolver  when  the 
floor-manager  was  on  him. 

“  Murderer,  whar  air  ye?”  roared  the  granger. 

“Here  I  am!”  cried  Jesse,  flashing  the  light 
on  the  granger.  “Take  that!”  and  he  sent  a 
bullet  crashing  through  his  heart. 

With  a  cry  the  granger  fell  dead. 

“  What's  that?” 

“  Who’s  shot?” 

“Who  fired?” 

And  a  score  of  other  like  expressions  fell  on 
the  air. 

Having  performed  his  deadly  work,  Jesse 
James  closed  the  slide  of  his  dark  lantern,  re¬ 
turned  it  to  his  inside  pocket,  and  glided  away 
behind  a  tree. 

“  I  didn’t  come  here  to  have  any  trouble  with 
them,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  but  they  would 
have  it.” 

As  he  stood  waiting  to  learn  what  would  be 
done,  he  heard  hurried  footsteps  and  eager,  anx¬ 
ious  voices: 

“Tom!  Tom!  Tom,  are  you  hurt?” 

“  Where  is  Tom?” 

“  Coon!” 

Still  no  answer. 

“  Go’n  bring  a  light,  somebody,  an’  be  dog 
goned  quick  erbout  it,  for  I  be  hanged  ef  I  don’t 
believe  that  ar’  feller’s  killed  both  on  ’em.” 

“  Yes,  he  hez.  They  won’t  speak.” 

“Bring  er  light  'ere,  quick,  fur  goodness 
sake.” 

“  All  right.” 

A  few  moments  later  Jesse  saw  some  one  ap¬ 
proaching  with  a  light.  He  didn’t  care  to  be 
seen,  so  he  withdrew  quietly,  aud  by  a  circuitous 
route  reached  Siroc. 

That  noble  Bteed  had  heard  the  pistol-shot 
and  scented  the  smell  of  powder,  and  all  his 
war- like  soul  was  roused. 

He  stamped  the  ground  impatiently  and  sniff¬ 
ed  the  air.  But  at  the  magic  touch  of  his  mas- 
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tor’s  baud  he  became  quiet  and  docile.  Jesse 
sprang  into  the  saddle  just  as  the  shrieks  of 
women  and  loud  threats  of  men  announced  the 
discovery  of  the  body  in  tiie  garden. 

“  Time  lias  come  to  go,”  said  Jesse,  and, 
wlieeliug  Siroc  about,  he  galloped  down  the 
road. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

TEN  TO  TWO. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Jesse  James 
reached  the  home  of  his  friend  where  Frank  was 
asleep.  lie  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for 
the  uncalled  for  and  unprovoked  row  in  which 
he  had  slain  two  persons,  but  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  more  of  it.  The  idea  that  Zeph,  at 
the  granger  ball,  would  be  traced  to  him  at  the 
home  of  his  friend,  never  for  a  single  moment 
entered  his  head. 

He  put  Siroc  in  the  barn  himself  and  went  to 
bed  in  a  room  adjoining  the  room  in  which 
Frauk  slept. 

Next,  morning  the  farmer,  at  whose  house  they 
were  stopping,  6aid  : 

“  What  kind  of  a  time  did  you  have  at  the 
dance,  Jesse  ?” 

“  It  ended  in  a  row,”  Jesse  answered. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  snch  things  usually  do.” 

“What  was  it  about?”  asked  Frank. 

“  A  girl.” 

“Anti  bad  whisky,  I  suspect,”  put  in  their 
friend. 

“  I  guess  it  was,”  Jesse  evasively  answered. 

No  further  reference  was  had  to  the  matter. 

That  day,  as  Frank  and  Jesse  lay  on  their 
couches  in  the  attic  reading  the  papers,  Jesse 
said : 

“Frank,  I  think  we  had  better  leave  here.” 

“  Why?”  asked  Frank. 

“  Ob,  we  have  been  here  long  enough.” 

“  We’ve  got  plenty  of  money,  and  I  don’t  care 
to  rush  out  on  the  road  soon  again.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  waiting?” 

“What’s  the  use  of  hurrying. 

“  Well,  we  can  go  somewhere  else.” 

“  I  don’t  think  we’ll  be  safer  anywhere  than 
here.  We  have  just  been  run  away  from  moth¬ 
er’s  house.” 

Jesse  said  no  more,  but  he  feared  -that  their 
friend’s  house  was  not  so  safe  as  his  brother 
seemed  to  think  it  was. 

The  day  passed,  and  that  evening  the  farmer 
came  in  and  called  Jesse  down  to  the  sitting- 
room.  When  Jesse  entered  he  saw  that  his 
friend’s  face  was  very  grave.  He  sent  out  the 
children  who  were  playing  in  the  house  and  told 
Jesse  to  sit  down. 

“That  row  last  night  was  quite  serious, 
Jesse,”  he  said  earnestly. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I’ve  heard  all  about  it.” 

“  Who  told  you’” 

“Sam  Britt  was  there,  and  he  said  two  men 
were  killed.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s  not  the  worst.” 

“Give  us  the  worst— the  very  worst,”  Jesse 
coolly  returned. 

“They  were  killed  by  a  man  who  is  a  stranger 
in  this  neighborhood.” 

“  That’s  all  right.” 

“But  wait,  Jesse,  do  you  know  who  that 
stranger  was?” 

“I  frankly  admit  it  was  me.” 

“  Why  did  you  do  it?” 

“1  was  pushed  into  it.  Both  of  them  died  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  It  was  my  life  or  theirp.” 

“  I  care  nothing  about  the  meu  who  were 
killed.  They  were  both  of  them  worthless  fellows 
and  the  country  is  much  better  ofi  without  them. 
There  is  a  suspicion.” 

“  Of  what?” 

Jesse  was  now  deepiy  interested. 

“  That  the  murderer  is  near — is  still  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

Jesse  was  thoughtful  for  several  moments  and 
then  asked: 

“nave  you  told  Frank?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Frank  would  scold  for  noth¬ 
ing;  we’ll  go  to-niaht.” 

“  At  what  time?” 

“  Midnight.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  too  late.” 

“  Why,  you  don't  contemplate  an  attack  before 
morning?” 

“  Yes,  I  do." 

“  Well,  we’ll  go  sooner  if  necessary.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it’s  necessary.  I  can  risk 
it  if  you  can." 

Jesse  James  said  no  more. 

He  and  Frank  both  remained  in  the  house  all 
day,  and  at  night  ate  supper  ub  usual  and  re¬ 
tired  to  their  room. 


“  Frank,  we  must  go  to-night.” 

“  To-night!”  cried  Frank,  who  had  no  love  of 
the  road. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why?” 

“There  are  reasons.” 

“  Drt'you  think  we  are  watched?” 

“  Yes.” 

For  a  few  moments  Frank  James  was  silent, 
and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  brother,  he 
asked: 

“  Jesse,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.” 

“  What?” 

“  Didn’t  you  raise  thunder  at  the  dauce  iast 
night?” 

“  Well,  we  had  trouble.” 

“And  that’s  the  cause?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why  didn’t  you - ” 

“  Hold  on,  Frank,  it’s  no  use  to  say  why  didn’t 
you.  We’re  in  a  fix  and  now  the  sooner  we  get 
out  of  it  the  better.” 

Then  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  said  Jesse. 

It  was  their  friend. 

“Jesse,  you  have  been  tracked  to  the  house, 
and  they  have  come  after  you.” 

“Do  they  dream  the  James  Boys  are  here?” 
he  asked. 

“  No,  they  are  after  the  man  called  Zeph  who 
killed  the  two  men  last  night,  and  they  say  that 
his  horse  has  been  tracked  here.” 

Jesse  reflected  a  moment  and  asked; 

“  How  many  are  they?” 

“  Ten.” 

“  Ten  to  two?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  they  well  armed?” 

“  Yes.  all  are  armed.” 

“  Well,  Frauk,  we  have  fought  such  odds  more 
than  once.” 

“  If  it  hadn’t  a-been  for  your  fool  caper  last 
night - ” 

“Hush!  No  more  about  that  now!”  cried 
Jesse.  “  You  make  me  tired  talking  of  such 
things.” 

“Well,  this  everlasting  running  and  night  rid¬ 
ing  makes  me  tired.  I  want  some  rest,.” 

“  You’ve  had  a  week.” 

“  A  week  in  months.’” 

“  Well,  boys,  you’ve  got  no  time  to  spend 
quarreling,”  said  the  farmer.  “  Those  fellows 
have  found  the  same  horse  in  my  barn  that  was 
at  the  dance,  and  they  are  coming  in  after  the 
fellow  who  did  the  killing.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  go.” 

There  was  hasty  buckling  of  revolvers  about 
their  waists,  and  every  arrangement  made. 

The  James  Boys  stole  down  the  back  stairway 
into  the  kitchen. 

“Frank,  there  are  ten  to  two.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  here,  Alf,”  Jesse  whispered  to  a  boy. 

“  What  d’yer  want?”  the  boy  asked.  He  was 
frightened,  white  as  a  sheet,  and  had  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

“  Are  there  any  men  on  the  rear  porch?” 

“Yez,  zur.” 

“  How  many?” 

“  Two.’’ 

“Two;  well,  Frank,  now  grip  your  pistol,  we’ll 
knock  ’em  down,  and  then  to  tiie  barn.” 

“  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  at  the  barn?” 

Jesse  asked  the  boy  and  he  said  he  believed 
there  was  one. 

They  thought  they  could  easily  dispose  of  him, 
and  Jesse  and  Frank  went  to  the  kitchen  door. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  kitchen  and  they 
walked  on  tip  toe. 

At  the  front  door  the  voices  of  men  could  be 
heard  talking  with  the  farmer  and  demanding 
admittance. 

“I  rather  guess  we  are  in  for  it,  in  a  high  old 
time,”  Jesse  thought. 

He  carefully  opened  the  door. 

As  he  did  so  lie  heard  a  step,  and  a  voice 
said: 

“  No  one  can  come  out  here.” 

“  Whack!" 

A  low  groan. 

There  was  a  rush,  a  short  scuffle,  and  Frank 
grappled  another  by  the  throat  completely  shut¬ 
ting  off  iiis  wind. 

“Frank,  Frank,”  Jesse  whispered,  “let  me 
hit  him  on  the  head!” 

“  No,  leave  him  to  me.  lie’s  going  down,” 
Frank  answered. 

The  fellow  sank  to  the  porch  door,  and  Frank 
gave  him  a  tap  on  the  head  to  insure  silence. 

“  Now  we’re  only  one  more,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“  At  the  barn?” 

“  Yes,  ut  the  barn.” 

“  Well,  we'll  soon  make  decidedly  short  work 
of  him.” 


They  paused  u  moment  and  listened  to  the  loud 
voices  in  the  front,  and  the  threats  to  tear  down 
the  house  if  they  were  not  admitted  to  searcti  the 
premises. 

“  I’m  the  constable  o’  the  township,”  said  one 
voice,  “  and  I’ve  got  er  warrant  for  the  arrest  o’ 
this  feller  Zeph,  what  did  the  murder.  I’m  goin’ 
to  have  him  if  lie’s  in  your  iiouse  if  I  have  to 
break  in  every  door  and  window  in  the  place.” 

“  Wall,  I  reckin  ef  that’s  so  I’ll  hev  ter  let  yer 
in,”  said  the  farmer. 

“Come  on,  Jesse, ’’said  Frank. 

Jesse  and  Frank  then  stole  away  to  the  barn. 

“  Is  that  you,  Roxy,”  asked  a  voice,  evidently 
the  guard. 

“  Yes,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“  Got  ’em. 

“  Yes.” 

He  seized  the  man  by  the  throat  and  Frank 
clapped  a  hand  over  his  mouth. 

In  a  moment  the  fellow  sank  limp  and  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  ground.  The  James  Boys  tied  him 
hard  and  fast  and  then  they  went  to  the  barn 
and  saddled  their  horses.  Jesse  thought  there 
was  no  need  to  hurry.  It  would  be  several  min¬ 
utes  before  the  men  they  had  knocked  down 
would  be  able  to  give  the  alarm. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE. 

Jesse  and  Frank  made  their  escape  from  the 
barn  and  the  neighborhood,  and  went  at  once  to 
Kansas  City. 

Here  in  the  new  and  .  thriving  city,  which  was 
a  marvel  of  phenomenal  growth,  and  where  were 
so  many  people  constantly  coming  and  going, 
they  would  be  least  noticed. 

They  were  disguised,  of  course,  as  they  entered 
the  city.  They  sent  their  horses  to  McCall’s 
livery  farm  and  went  to  the  house  of  their  friend 
named  Edwards. 

Edwards  was  a  wealthy  newspaper  man,  and 
one  who  was  calculated  a  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  James  Boys.  He  never  refused 
them  shelter  under  any  circumstances.  It  made 
no  difference  to  him  if  they  did  come  to  him 
with  their  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  they  always  found  in  him  a  friend  ready 
to  harbor  them,  defend  them  and  lie  for  them. 

Edwards  lived  in  style  in  Kansas  City  and  was 
well  esteemed. 

“  Well,  boys,  I  am  glad  you’ve  come,”  he  said. 
“I  thought  it  was  about  time  that  some  one  of 
the  old  band  should  show  up.” 

“  We  are  glad  to  come,  John,  and  hope  we  can 
stay  here  awhile  in  peace,”  said  Jesse. 

Three  days  passed  in  quiet  seclusion  to  Jesse 
and  Frank,  and  they  began  to  hope  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  long  period  of  rest.  Jesse, 
as  usual,  became  restless.  He  was  of  a  temper¬ 
ament  that  could  not  stand  confinement.  Frank 
was  more  quiet  and  could  remain  in  a  house  for 
weeks. 

“  I  must  go  out  on  the  street,”  he  one  day  said 
to  Frank. 

“Why?” 

“  I  want  air.” 

“  Yes,  and  you’ll  bring  us  into  trouble  again.’ 

“No  I  wont.” 

“Yes  you  will.” 

“  I  am  going  to  have  a  look  about  town.” 

“Fool,  you’d  run  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
police.” 

But  Jesse  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
stroll  on  the  street,  and  nothing  could  change 
his  purpose. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  disguising  himself 
as  an  old  man  went  dowu  to  the  street,  took  a 
car  and  went  up  town  to  the  fair  ground  and 
down  Forrest  avenue. 

After  a  long  ramble  he  returned. 

As  lie  went  quickly  in  the  house  he  heard  the 
clatter  of  horses  feet  on  the  street,  and  a  man 
passing  hailed  a  horseman. 

“Hello,  Timberlake,”  he  cried,  “  where  are 
you  going  ?” 

“Hush,  don’t  speak  my  name!”  said  the 
horseman. 

Jesse  entered  the  house  and  closing  the  door 
stood  in  the  hall  and  gazed  out  of  a  side  win¬ 
dow. 

He  now  recognized  the  horseman  as  Sheriff 
Timberlake. 

Timberlake  was  in  disguise,  but  Jesse  know 
him. 

He  bent  over  in  the  saddle  and  talked  to  the 
man  in  an  undertone,  motioning  his  hend  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  house  of  Edwards. 

Jesse  went  up-stairs  to  his  brother’s  room. 

Frink  was  in,  reading  Shakespeare,  which 
was  li is  favorite  pastime. 

“Frank?”  said  Jesse. 

•  “  What?’’ 
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“Thunder  is  to  pay  now.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Timberlako  Is  out  on  the  street.” 

“You’ve  roused  him,  scared  him  up,  have 
you?”  cried  Frank.  “Oh,  I  wish  you  could  be 
still  and  remain  at  home  like  a  decent  person 
should.” 

“  Well,  Frank,  it’s  not  my  fault.” 

“  Whose  is  it?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  is  there,  and  he  suspects 
we  are  here.” 

“  That  means  then  that  we’ve  got  to  go.” 

Frank  and  Jesse  both  crept  to  the  window, 
and,  pulling  the  curtains  partly  uside,  gazed  out 
at  the  big  sheriff,  who  was  mounted  on  a  large 
bay  horse. 

“  Do  you  know  who  he  is  talking  with?” 

“No;  do  you?” 


Jesse  and  Frank  followed  their  friend  out  cf 
the  house  through  the  rear  yard  to  the  stables, 
and  there  they  went  up  into  the  hay  mows. 

Ringing  was  heard  at  the  bell,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  place  was  surrounded  by  police. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  close  call,”  said  Jesse  to 
his  brother  Frank. 

“  Yes.” 

Soon  they  could  hear  the  police  searching  the 
house,  the  yard  and  the  premises. 

“I  tell  you,  major,  I  tracked  them  to  your 
house,”  Timberlake  could  be  heard  saying,  “  and 
I  know  very  well  that  they  are  somewhere  near 
here.” 

“  Well, I  don’t.” 

“  I  do.” 

“Find  them,  Timberlake.  But  I  warn  you 


the  hay  into  the  road.  Both  were  very  noise¬ 
less,  and  the  driver  never  dreamed  that  he  had 
had  two  passengers. 

No  one  but  the  cunning  Edwards  himself  ever 
suspected  it. 

The  load  of  hay  had  been  intended  for  his 
barn  in  the  city,  but  he  saw  that  by  it  he  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  aid  his  friends  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  he  adopted  the  plan  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

Jesse  and  Frank  were  shrewd  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  now  we  find  them  on  the 
road  four  miles  in  the  country. 

They  were  in  a  lane  with  a  hedge  fence  run¬ 
ning  on  either  side. 

“Jesse,  where'll  we  go?”  Frank  asked. 

“  I  don't  know.” 

“  Where  is  your  hat?” 


Kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  dead  dapple  gray,  he  leveled  his  rifle  and  fired.  One  of  the  foremost  men  felL 


“I  don’t.” 

“I  wonder  where  John  is?” 

“  In  his  room?” 

“Call  him  up.” 

Frank  ran  down  to  their  friend’s  room  and 
tapped  on  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  Edwards. 

“Will  you  please  come  up  to  our  room  a  mo¬ 
ment?”  said  Frank. 

There  was  something  in  Frank’s  excited  man¬ 
ner  and  pale  face  which  alarmed  Edwards,  and 
he  flew  up  to  the  room  of  the  outlaws. 

Jesse  stood  by  the  window.  Pulling  the  cur¬ 
tain  partially  aside,  he  said: 

“  Look  out.” 

Edwards  did  so. 

“Who  is  that  man?” 

“On  horseback?” 

“No,  on  foot — standing  on  the  ground.” 

“  He  is  chief  of  police,  but  I  dou’t  know  the 
man  on  horseback.” 

“I  do.” 

“  Who  is  he?” 

“Timberlake.” 

“What,  the  sheriff?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why,  I  know  him,  and  that  fellow  don’t  look 
one  bit  like  him.” 

“No  wonder,  because  he  is  disgused.  But, 
John,  we  are  in  a  critical  place  here.” 

“  Why?” 

“  He’s  watching  us.” 

“  Suspects  you  are  here.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  that’s  bad.” 

John  reflected  a  moment  and  said: 

“I’ll  bide  you  in  my  stables.” 

It  was  now  growing  dark. 


now,  that  this  insult  and  indignity  will  cost  you 
your  next  election.” 

“  Very  well,  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  never¬ 
theless.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead.” 

Jesse  and  Frank  crept  up  to  the  upper  mow 
over  the  open  passage  below,  in  which  wagons 
of  hay  and  corn  were  driven  to  throw  into  the 
barn. 

They  saw  their  anxious  friend  and  policemen 
with  lanterns.  They  crawled  out  on  a  high 
beam,  and  lay  there  waiting  for  a  few  moments. 

Suddenly,  the  great  folding  doors  opened  and 
a  wagon  load  of  hay  was  driven  in. 

“I  don’t  want  that  here!”  crieii  Edwards. 

“  Where?”  asked  the  driver. 

“  Take  it  to  my  farm,  four  miles  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  all  the  hay  here  I  want.” 

fn  an  instant  Jesse  James  conceived  a  most 
wonderful  escape. 

Touching  Frank,  he  whispered : 

“  Frank.” 

“  What?” 

“  Follow'  me.” 

“  Where?” 

Jesse  for  answer  leaped  dewn  on  the  load  of 
hay. 

Frank  dropped  down  at  his  side,  and  the 
wagon  rolled  out  into  the  barn-yard  nmong  the 
police,  turned  around,  and  was  driven  out  with 
the  James  Boys  snugly  concealed  in  it. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BOY  OF  BIG  BLUE. 

Four  miles  beyond  the  city  limits,  just  before 
the  wagon  turned  into  the  barn  of  the  friend  of 
the  Janies  Hoys,  Je3se.  and  Frank  dropped  from 


“  I  ieft  it  at  the  barn  on  the  hay.” 

“  That’s  bad.” 

“  Bad — it  is  infernal  bad.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“  Oh,  I  can  go  bareheaded,  for  that  matter, 
but  my  hat  at  the  barn,  or  on  the  wagon,  will  be 
a  clew  to  the  police.” 

Frank  James  grew'  furious,  and  began  to  curse 
Jesse  fir  his  stupidity. 

“Now-  now,  Frank,  just  hold  up.  Let’s  have 
no  more  of  your  noi  seuse.  I  couldn’t  help  my 
hat  being  lost.” 

“  You  could  have  hung  on  to  it.” 

“Yes,  we  could  have  hung  on  to  our  horses, 
but  we  didn’t.  Here  we  are  on  foot,  and  they  in 
the  city.” 

“  What  will  become  of  them.” 

“John  will  get  them  to-morrow,  and  send 
them  to  mother’s,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“  Well,  I  hope  so.” 

“  Hello!  what’s  that?” 

“  What?” 

“  Don’t  you  hear  nothing?” 

“No.” 

“  Horses.” 

“  Bv  ginger!  we  must  get  out  of  here  in  a 
hurry.” 

“  Where’ll  go?” 

“Through  the  hedge.” 

“  Through  the  hedge— and  great  Scott!  there 
isn’t  a  hole  here  big  enough  for  a  rabbit  to  crawl 
through.” 

“No.” 

“  Then  what  are  we  to  do?” 

They  ran  up  the  hedge  row  and  down  the 
hedge  row,  and  all  the  while  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
was  coming  nearer. 

At  one  time  Jesse  was  half  in  the  notion  of 
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jumping  the  hedge,  but  it  was  too  high  for  that. 
Then  what  were  they  to  do? 

At  last  they  found  a  broken  place  in  the 
hedge. 

“  Frank?” 

“  What,  Jess?” 

“  We  must  creep  through  here.” 

“  Creep  through?  We’ll  be  scratched  to 
death?” 

“  Don't  you  hear  Timberlake  coming?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Better  be  skinned  than  hanged.” 

“  Y'ou’re  right.  Who’ll  go  first?” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Go  on.” 

Jesse  then  pulled  his  coal  up  over  his  head 
and  dived  head-first  into  the  hedge.  Frank 
pushed  his  feet  on  through,  and  the  bandit  king 
was  safely  on  the  other  side. 

“  Come  on,  Frank.” 

“  Are  you  through?” 

-  Yes.” 

“  Much  scratched?” 

“  A  little,  but  it’s  better  than  being  hanged 
come  on.” 

Frank  backed  off  like  a  ram  going  into  a 
fight,  and  running  forward  with  all  his  might, 
plunged  head  first  into  the  hedge. 

Jesse  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled 
him  through. 

“Are  they  coming?”  asked  Frank. 

“  They  are  close.” 

“  What'll  we  do?” 

“Lie  down  until  they  pass.” 

They  had  to  wait  but,  a  few  minutes  for  the 
mounted  men  galloped  by.  They  thundered  on 
to  the  barn  upon  the  hill,  and  Jesse  heard  them 
talking  to  the  man  who  was  unharnessing  the 
horses. 

Jesse's  hat  had  been  found,  and  they  were 
suspicious  that  the  bandits  had  conie  away  on 
the  hay. 

The  James  Boys  left  their  hiding  place  and 
crawled  across  the  meadow.  They  came  to  a 
field  of  corn,  and  there  halted  for  consultation. 

“  We’ve  got  to  have  horses,  Frank.” 

“  Y°s,  but  how  are  we  to  get  them?” 

“  Steal  them.” 

“  Horse  thieves,  are  we?”  said  Frank,  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  Y*ou  must  either  escape  as  a  horse  thief  or 
be  hung  for  a  bank  robber.” 

After  a  few  moments  sober  reflection  Frank 
said  he  believed  he  would  prefer  to  escape  as  a 
horse  chief. 

“  1  thought  so.” 

“  Where’ll  we  get  them?” 

“At  the  first  barn  wo  come  to.” 

Frank  and  Jesse  still  had  their  revolvers.  In 
an  inside  pocket  each  had  a  complete  disguise, 
wigs  and  make  ups,  and  it  was  decided  by  them 
to  disguise  themselves.  « 

“I’ve  got  a  nigger  wig,”  said  Jesse,  “and  I 
believe  I  will  be  a  nigger.” 

“  Have  you  burnt  cork?” 

“  Oh,  yes  in  abundance.” 

“  Then  go  ahead.” 

They  rode  down  in  the  cornfield  and  by  the 
aid  of  pocket  mirrors,  and  Jesse’s  lantern  which 
he  always  carried  they  were  not  long  in  efiect- 
ing  complete  disguises. 

Then  they  rose  and  Jesse  looking  like  a  negro, 
said : 

“  Now  where  can  we  find  horses?” 

“As  Hamlet  says,  aye  there’s  the  rub,” 
Frank  answered. 

“If  you  would  quit  reading  Shakespeare  and 
devote  more  attention  to  your  profession  I  think 
you  wonld  get  along  better,”  said  Jesse. 

“  I  am  not  the  one  that  brings  us  all  our 
trouble.” 

“  Who  then?” 

“  You.” 

“  It’s  false.” 

“  Take  care.” 

“  Well,  we  won’t  quarrel,  come  on.” 

“  Where  are  you  going!” 

“  I  am  going  to  find  horses.” 

They  crossed  three  fields  and  came  to  a  wood. 

Jesse  knew  they  were  not  safe,  for  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  horsemen  on  the  road. 

They  ran  across  a  woods  pasture  and  came  to  a 
house.  Near  it  was  a  large  barn,  and  the 
James  Boys  hoped  to  fil’d  some  horses. 

Jesse  went  first,  Frank  following  close  in  his 
wake,  and  l here  was  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  they  were  at  the  barn. 

It  was  locked  with  a  padlock.  Jesse's  lantern 
soon  showed  them  a  stout  staxe  and  he  pulled 
the  staple  and  entered. 

Two  Baddies  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of 
the  door  with  bridles  near  them. 

J*'«4i-  and  Frank  James  seized  on  the  Buddies 
and  bridles. 


Then  they  went  back  into  the  rear  of  the  barn 
where  were  some  horses.  Jesse  selected  a  large, 
tine  dapple-gray,  and  Frank  a  chestnut  sorrel 
mare. 

Both  were  saddled  in  a  trice. 

As  they  led  them  forth  from  the  barn,  they 
heard  voices  in  the  lane. 

“Let’s  stop  at  this  house  and  inquire,”  said 
one  voice.  “  They  may  have  slopped  here.” 

“Oh,  no,  they  didn’t.” 

“  I  tell  you  they  are  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  know  it.  The  James  Boys  are  queer  fellows, 
and  vre  may  run  on  them  when  least  expected.” 

“  Well,  you  can  stop,  Dick,  if  you  want  to,  for 
my  part  I’m  goin’  on.” 

“Go  to  thunder,  then.” 

“No,  I’m  goin’  to  find  the  James  Boys.” 

“Frank,”  whispered  Jesse. 

“  What?" 

“Lead  the  horses  around  the  barn  and  there 
wait  for  me.” 

“  All  right.” 

He  left  Frank  with  the  horses,  crossed  the 
fence,  and  crept  up  to  the  gate  where  the  horse 
of  the  officer  was  tied. 

The  starlight  shone  on  something  bright  at  the 
gate,  and  Jesse  crept  up  to  it.  It  was  a  rifle. 

“  A  Winchester — ha.  ha!  that’s  good.” 

He  could  hear  the  officer  rapping  on  the  door 
as  if  he  would  wake  the  dead,  and  crept  back  to 
the  horse. 

He  untied  his  horse,  and  started  leading  him 
down  the  road. 

“Hello,  my  horse  is  loose,”  said  the  officer. 
“Confound  the  luck!  it’s  too  bad.” 

He  ran  out  for  the  horse,  and  found  his  rifle 
gone. 

Jesse  waited  for  him  to  come  up  to  the  steed, 
and  leaping  suddenly  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
head,  which  felled  him  senseless  in  the  road. 

Then  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  striking  him 
with  the  gun  to  make  him  run  away.  He  sloop 
ed  over  the  insensible  man,  took  some  cartridges 
from  his  pocket  and  ran  to  Frank. 

“Frank,  Frank,”  he  cried,  “give  me  my 
horse.” 

Wild  shouts  were  heard. 

“  Here  they  come,”  said  Frank. 

“We  must  separate,”  said  Jesse.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Big  Blue.  If  you  hear  of  a  colored 
boy  of  the  Big  Blue  you  may  know  it  is  I.” 

“Good-bye,  Jess.” 

“Good-bye,  Frank.” 

They  separated,  and  the  chase  continued  all 
the  night. 

Next  day  a  colored  fellow  might  have  been 
seen  riding  a  dapple  gray  horse  along  the  bank3 
of  the  Big  Blue. 

The  negro  was  bareheaded,  and  when  accosted 
by  the  only  man  who  met  him,  he  said: 

“I’se  de  boy  o’  tie  Big  Blue,  boss.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DAPPLE  GRAY. 

It  was  nearly  noon  and  the  sun  was  broiling 
hot. 

A  darky,  mounted  on  a  jaded  dapple  gray, 
was  riding  along  a  dusty  road  which  wound 
about  the  river. 

An  old  farmer,  with  an  old-fashioned  long- 
barreled  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a  pair  of  squir¬ 
rels  in  his  hand,  was  coming  along  the  road. 

“Hello,  feller,"  said  the  old  man. 

“  Howdy,  boss?”  the  negro  answered. 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Me?  Oh,  I  iz  the  boy  o’  de  big  Big  Blue.” 

“You  are?” 

“  Sartin  suali,  boss.” 

The  old  man  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  put  his  rifle  on  the  ground  and  leaned 
upon  it. 

The  negro  checked  his  dapple  gray  and  gazed 
at  him  in  open-mouthed  wonder. 

“Ain’t  yer  hot?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“  I  air  erbout  ter  roast,  boss.” 

“Why  don’t  ye  git  in  the  shade?” 

“  ’Cos  I’d  rather  be  in  de  sun." 

“  Ain’t  ye  afeerd  a-bein  sun  struck?” 

“  Dun  know.  Seems  ter  ine  de  sun.  strikes 
purty  hard.” 

“  Wall,  ye  ain’t  comfortable.” 

“  ’Body  couldn’t  be  comfortable  wld  de  sun 
fryin’  out  der  fat,  could  ’e?” 

“  Can’t  yer  go  ter  de  shade?” 

“  \Spect  I  mought,  boss.” 

“  Wall,  all  T’ve  trot  ter  say  iz  tliet  yer  a  fool 
thet  yer  don’t  do  it!” 

“Sped;  I  iz  boss,  we  don’t  quarrel  dar.” 

“  Where  are  yer  gwiue?” 

“  Home.” 

“  Whar  d ’yer  live?” 

“  Up  the  Idg  Blue.” 

“  How  fur  up?” 


“  Er  way  up.” 

“  What  air  yer  doin’  with  that  air  gun?’' 

“  Been  lmnJn’.” 

“  Whar’s  yer  hat?” 

“  Lost  it,  1)088.” 

“  Did  yer  find  anything?” 

“No.” 

The  old  man  scrutinized  the  pretended  darky 
with  his  glasses,  and  said: 

“Yer  a  quar  un.” 

“  Reck  in  I  iz,  boss.” 

“  How  many  miles  up  ther  river  d’yer  live?” 

“  Dun  know.” 

“  No.” 

“  Can’t  yor  guess?” 

“  Ten  or  a  hundred.” 

“  Yer  a  fool.” 

“  Reckin  yer  right,  boss.  Good-dav.” 

The  darky  cantersd  along  the  road  which 
wound  about  with  the  river. 

The  old  man  watched  him  for  some  moments, 
and,  muttering  something  under  his  breath,  he 
wheeled  about  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

“Now,  I  don't  like  that  quizzical  old  fellow 
one  bit,”  said  Jesse  James,  for,  of  course,  the 
reader  has  borne  in  mind  that  pretended  darky 
was  none  other  than  the  great  bandit  king  of 
America. 

Jesse  had  been  riding  hard  all  day  with  Tim¬ 
berlake  aud  his  sleuth-hounds  constantly  on  his 
trail. 

He  thought  it  almost  impossible  to  shake  them 
off,  and  was  growing  a  little  deperale. 

“  If  that  old  fellow  hasn’t  got  his  suspicions 
roused,  they  will  when  Timberlake  and  his  men 
come  on  him  and  inquire  for  a  hatless  man  on  a 
dapple  gray.” 

Though  they  did  not  know  that  Jesse  was  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  negro,  the  officers  would  of  course 
know  that  he  was  riding  the  dapple  gray  and 
without  a  hat. 

What  was  Jesse’s  amazement  to  again  come 
on  the  old  man  on  the  road  whom  he  had  met 
before. 

“  I  say,  boss,  ain’t  dar  sumpin’  wrong?”  Jesse 
asked. 

“  Why?” 

“’Pears  ler  me  dar  is.” 

“  Wall,  nigger,  pears  ter  me  tliar  is  sulhin’  a 
leetle  mite  wrong  ” 

“  I  passed  yer  two  mile  back.” 

“Yes.” 

“An’  liyar  ye  iz  ergin.” 

“  Bet  yer  life!” 

“  Kin  yer  fly,  boss?” 

“  Mighty  nigh  it.” 

“What  yer  cornin’  eround  a-huntin’  me  up 
for?”  asked  Jesse. 

“  Wall,  yer  seem  a  leetle  suspicious,  nigger,  I 
wanter  say  that  for  ye.” 

“I  am?” 

“  Wall,  I’d  smile.” 

“  How?” 

■  “  Whar’d  yer  git  that  boss?” 

1  *  Berlongs  ter  my  boss.” 

“  Bet  yer  stole  him.” 

“No,  I  didn’t.” 

“Yes,  you  did.  Hands  up,  Jesse  James,  or 
you  ate  a  dead  man!” 

“  Timberlake,  as  I  live!”  cried  Jesse  James, 
amazed. 

“Right  you  are,  and  I’ll  have  no  monkeying. 
Surrender.” 

His  rifle  was  cocked  and  aimed  at  Jesse  James’ 
breast,  and  for  a  moment  that  desperado  was  at 
•a  loss  what  to  do.  But  only  for  a  moment. 

His  conclusion  was  instantly  formed,  and  he 
acted  upon  it. 

Throwing  himself  forward,  he  struck  a  quick 
blow  with  his  gun. 

Crack!  went  Timberlake’s  rifle,  but  Jesse’s 
gun  struck  him  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  stag¬ 
gered  him  so  the  bullet  aimed  for  him  only  cut 
the  corner  of  his  coat  collar. 

The  dapple  gray  at  the  same  moment  leaped 
forward,  striking  Timberlake  and  knocking  him 
down. 

As  he  fell  Jesse  struck  the  horse  across  the 
flanks  with  his  rifle,  and  away  went  the  animal 
along  the  road  like  the  wind. 

“I'll  turn  about  and  shoot  him  as  he  rises,” 
cried  Jesse. 

He  checked  the  dapple  gray  and  wheeled  him 
about,  but  at  this  moment  three  mounted  men 
armed  with  guns,  came  speeding  forward  like 
the  wind. 

“It’s  no  time  for  that,”  said  Jesse,  ‘and  he 
again  wheeled  his  steed  and  went  flying  along 
the  road. 

“Stop!  Let  me  have  a  horse!  I  will  kill  him!" 
roared  Timberlake.  “  It’s  Jesse  James!  Lei  m« 
have  a  horse!" 

One  of  the  men  dismounted  and  gave  up  ids 
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horse,  and  Timberlake  mounting,  went  thuuder- 
ing  up  the  road  after  the  other  two. 

“Shoot  down  the  horse!  Kill  the  horse!” 
roared  Timberlake. 

Jesse  James  heard  the  command,  and  began 
to  tremble  for  his  horse  more  than  himself. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

A  pair  of  rifles  belched  fortli  their  deadly  con¬ 
tents,  and  the  dapple  gray  leaped  spasmodically 
forward,  turned  half  way  about,  and  began  to 
sink. 

Jesse  knew  all  was  over,  and  shook  his  feet 
from  the  stirrups  and  leaped  to  the  ground. 

With  a  piteous  moan  the  horse  fell  dead. 

“I’ll  avenge  you,”  cried  Jesse. 

Kneeling  by  the  dead  dapple  gray,  he  leveled  his 
rifle  and  fired.  One  of  the  two  foremost  men  fell. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  put  another  cartridge  in 
the  chamber,  and  shot  the  second  mail  oil'  his 
horse. 

Jesse  rose  to  his  feet  and  cried: 

“  Come  on  Timberlake,  and  you  shall  fare  i he 
same.” 

But  Timberlake  had  seen  enough  of  Jesse’s 
skill  with  a  repeating  rifle  and  did  not  care  to 
go  any  nearer.  He  reined  in  his  horse. 

Timberlake  had  left  his  rifle  back  with  the 
man  whoso  horse  he  had  borrowed,  and  knew 
full  well  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  turned  about  and  beat  a  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DOWN  THE  PRECIPICE. 

Jesse  James  thought  he  had  played  the  negro 
long  enough.  He  removed  the  wig,  borrowed  a 
hat  of  oue  of  the  pursuers  he  had  shot  and  went 
to  a  stream  near  by  and  washed  himself  white. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  he  spent  in  the 
woods. 

He  tried  to  capture  one  of  the  horses  of  the 
two  men  who  lay  on  the  hill-side,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so. 

They  sniffed  the  air  uneasily  as  he  approached 
them,  and  then  trotted  away. 

He  dared  not  follow  them,  for  he  knew  full 
well  that  Timberlake  was  lurking  somewhere 
not  far  off  in  the  woods.  He  went  down  a  path 
through  the  woods  for  about  two  miles  and  sat 
down  by  a  tree  to  rest  and  deliberate  on  what  to 
do. 

Soon  the  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear. 

They  came  from  a  thicket  of  wild  plum  trees 
but  a  short  distance  up  the  hill.  .Tesse  started 
from  his  position  on  the  ground  and  said: 

“  What — can  it  be  Timberlake  lias  me  sur¬ 
rounded!” 

With  cocked  rifle  he  crept  forward  through  the 
bushes;  but  now  as  the  voices  again  came  to  his 
ears  he  hears  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter  mingled 
with  the  merry  prattle  of  children. 

“  Only  some  little  boys  and  girls  out  plum- 
ming,”  thought  Jesse.  “Now  maybe  I  can  get 
some  valuable  information  from  them.” 

He  went  through  the  woods  until  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  children,  two  little  girls  and  one 
boy  about  fourteen,  who  was  evidently  their  big 
brother  sent  to  guard  them  and  watch  over 
them. 

“  Hello,  youngsters,”  he  cried. 

“  Hello,”  said  one  of  the  little  girls. 

“Are  you  a  huntin’,  mister?”  asked  the  boy. 

“Yes;  I’ve  lost  ray  way.  Which  way  is  it  to 

town?”  . 

“  Over  that  way,”  pointing  to  the  north. 

“  How  far  is  it?” 

“  About  ten  miles.” 

“  So  far?” 

“  I  guess  it  is,  mister.” 

The  youngest  girl,  a*  saucy  little  black-eyed 
creature,  came  up  to  Jesse,  and  seizing  his 

hand,  said:  .... 

“Oh,  mister,  there’s  somethin  funny  on  your 

face.” 

“  What?”  he  asked, 

“  A  great  black  streak.” 

“  Thunder!  I  didn’t  get  all  that  burnt  cork 
off  after  ail,”  Jesse  thought.  “Now  it  will  be¬ 
tray  me  sure.”  . 

He  determined  to  finish  washing  his  face 
when  he  came  to  some  water  in  the  woods,  but 
these  children  would  betray  him.  He  deter- 
to  kill  them.  Jesse  and  Frank  James  hat.  both 
killed  children  before  this  day,  for  they  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  kill  when  it  wa3  for  their  safety. 

But  just  at  tins  moment  as  Jesse  was  about 
to  slay  the  youngest  first,  she  still  clinging  to  his 
hand  looked  up  in  his  face  and  with  her  sweet¬ 
est,  most  innocent  smile  said: 

“  Do  you  like  little  girls?” 

A  wild  savage  could  not  have  harmed  her  after 
that,  and  Jesse  James  was  not  much  worse  than 
a  savage. 


“  I  won’t  do  it,  no,  not  if  I  hang  for  it.” 

“  Won’t  do  what?”  she  asked. 

“  Never  mind,  little  angel,  I  love  you,”  and  he 
was  gone. 

“  The  children  talked  a  long  time  about  how 
funny  that  strange  man  acted,  and  wondered 
where  he  was  gone. 

i  In  the  meanwhile  Jesse  James  was  wandering 
through  the  woods  in  a  most  wretched  state  of 
mind' 

He  came  to  a  brook  and  washed  his  face  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Then  he  went  to  a  house  and  got 
some  bread  and  cold  meats.  Next  he  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  a  creek,  wondering  where  he 
would  spend  the  night. 

“  Frank  and  I  made  a  mistake!”  he  said  after 
a  long  silence.  “  We  should  have  kept  together 
instead  of  separating  as  we  did.” 

Then  he  heard  a  distant  hum  of  voices. 

Jesse  was  very  lonely  aud  was  driven  almost 
to  desperation  by  the  thought  that  he  was  beiug 
gradually  brought  to  bay. 

“  I  believe  if  I  could  kill  Timberlake,  I  would 
be  willing  to  die,”  he  said  to  himself. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night.  The  sky  was  over¬ 
cast  with  clouds  and  the  forest  was  dense  and 
dark. 

Below  Jesse  he  heard  the  majestic  sweep  of  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  all  about  him  was  the  sound 
of  night  birds  and  chirp  of  crickets.  Mingling 
with  those  sounds  he  heard  the  murmur  of 
human  voices. 

“  I  know  they  are  voices,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“There  is  no  mistake  abo.it  it,  and  who  could 
be  here  but  my  enemies.” 

He  drew  back  behind  a  dark  oak  tree  that 
stood  like  a  gloomy  sentinel  a  few  feet  from  the 
river  bank,  and  crouched  down  to  the  root  of  it 
to  wait. 

“Yes,  come  on,”  said  one  voice. 

“That’s  Timberlake,”  Jesse  said.  His  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  at  the  recognition  of  his 
voice. 

He  and  another  were  doing  the  talking,  and 
these  were  the  words  Jesse  caught: 

“  He  may  be  on  the  other  side,”  said  Timber- 
lake’s  companion. 

“  No,  he  isn’t." 

“  Are  you  positive?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wiiat  do  you  base  the  knowledge  on?” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“You  do?” 

“Yes.” 

“How?” 

“Some  children  saw  him.” 

“  Curse  the  children.  I  wish  I  had  killed 
’em,”  said  Jesse. 

But  he  ground  his  teeth  and  kept  silence. 

“  How  did  they  know  him?” 

“  Know  him?  They  didn’t.” 

“Then  how  could  they  tell  you?" 

“Why  bless  the  innocent  little  girl,  she  was 
just  telling  about  a  man  who  had  a  black  streak 
on  his  face  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.” 

“Of  course,  and  you  knew  it  was  Jesse?” 

“He  is  no  longer  disguised  as  a  negro.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  he  is  not?” 

“  Of  course  I  am.  1  found  his  negro  wig  in 
the  woods.” 

“  Well,  I  am  glad  we’ve  got  him.” 

“  Let’s  sit  down  here  a  moment,”  said  Timber- 
lake,  “  and  wait  and  listen.” 

“  I  am  willing.” 

“  I  am  tired,  are  you?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  meet  Jesse  face  to  face.” 

“  You  will,  and  that  very  soon,”  said  Jesse, 
grinding  his  teeth  in  hate. 

Jesse  James  regarded  Timberlake  as  his  mcst 
implacable  enemy.  He  had  been  on  his  trail  so 
long,  and  was  so  persistent,  that  to  Jesse  it 
seemed  as  if  this  chase  must  end  iu  the  death  of 
one  or  the  other. 

Jesse  was  tempted  several  times  to  creep  up 
on  the  two.  men,  take  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
shoot  them  both  and  throw  their  bodies  over  the 
blHff. 

But  his  caution  came  to  his  rescue.  He  heard 
signals  in  the  woods  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  there  were  others  near  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

Then  the  wily  outlaw  laydown  upon  the  damp 
earth  to  listen  to  what  the  two  men  said. 

“  Timberlake,  you  seem  to  have  a  personal 
haired  against  Jesse  James,”  said  the  sheriff  de¬ 
tective’s  companion. 

“  So  I  have.” 

Jesse  strained  his  ears  now,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  and  scintillated  with  Are  which  the  bau- 
dit  would  certainly  have  seen  had  he  cast  a 
glance  behind  him. 

“  Why  have  you  a  hatred  for  him?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  personal.” 


“Then  you  knew  him?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Were  you  in  the  Confederate  army  to¬ 
gether.” 

“No,  and  yes,  too.  You  see  we  both  served 
in  the  southern  army,  but  I  was  with  Price  and 
he  with  Quantrell.” 

“  You  knew  him  before  the  war?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Were  boys  together?” 

“Yes.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  fellow  was  Jesse?” 

“Always  a  scamp,  both  of  them.” 

“  You  and  he  certainly  had  some  personal 
trouble.” 

“  Well,  we  did.” 

“  Was  it  a  woman?” 

“  It  was — or  rather  a  girl.” 

Je3se  listened  with  leeth  hard  set.  A  secret 
which  he  had  ever  kept  sacred  within  his  own 
breast  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  others.  But 
he  restrained  his  natural  inclination  to  kill  Tim¬ 
berlake  before  he  should  tell  the  dark,  black 
story  of  his  most  heinous  crime. 

“  Well,  Timberlake,  if  it’s  not  too  tender  a 
subject  you  might  tell  me  about  it,”  said  the 
sherifFs  companion. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
as  if  the  sheriff  was  trying  to  g-t  control  of  his 
emotions  before  proceeding  with  the  sad  recital. 

At  last  he  began,  and  Jesse  James  almost  held 
his  breath  during  the  recital. 

“  It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  ’64.  when  Price 
made  his  last  raid  into  Missouri,  when  I  was  one 
day  sent  out  on  a  foraging  expedition.  I  was  at 
the  head  of  ten  gallant  young  fellows,  and  had 
gone  about  ten  miles  into  the  country  when  we 
came  to  a  farm-house. 

“The  owner  was  a  Southern  man.  and  some 
members  of  a  militia  company  were  there  pillag¬ 
ing  the  house.  We  fired  on  them  and  drove 
them  away. 

“Then  I  received  the  thanks  of  a  young  girl 
named  Helen,  and  the  original  Helen  of  Troy  was 
not  more  lovely.  She  wa3  only  sixteen.  Well. 

I  paid  many  visits  to  the  farmer,  and  was  always 
welcomed  by  Helen.  1  loved  her.  One  day  as  I 
was  going  there  alone,  I  met  Jesse  James,  who 
was  a  guerrilla  with  Quantrell.  He  had  been 
there,  but  I  never  suspected  him  of  being  a  rival. 

“I  was  young  then,  but  I  knew  full  well  that 
we  could  not  long  withstand  the  assaults  being 
made  on  us  by  the  Union  troops.  I  foresaw  also 
that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed,  and  I  went  to 
Helen,  told  her  I  loved  her  and  asked  her  to 
marry  me.  Then  sffe  told  me  that  Jesse  Jame3 
had  threatened  to  kill  me  unless  she  married 
him. 

“  I  laughed  at  the  threat. 

“Days  went  by,  and  the  situation  became 
more  critical.  We  were  going  to  retreat  next 
day.  I  stole  away  in  the  night  to  the  house  of 
Helen,  but  as  I  approached  it  I  heard  shrieks, 
and  a  squad  of  men  galloped  away. 

“  *  Help  me,  oh,  help  me!’  cried  one  voice, 
which  I  recoguized  as  Helen’s. 

“  I  spurred  my  horse  toward  the  retreating 
band,  but  Jesse  James,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
cried : 

“  ‘She’s  mine!  Ha,  ha.  ha!  She  is  mine!’ 

“  ‘I’ll  kill  you!’  I  roared,  for  I  now  saw  that 
she  svas  being  abducted. 

“Then  three  or  four  of  them  tired,  and  my 
horse  fell  dead  under  me.  I  was  thrown  head 
first  against  a  tree,  and  lay  for  hours  unconscious 
until  I  was  picked  up  by  some  Federal  soldiers. 

1  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  cared  for  until  t 
recovered,  hardly  knowing  whether  I  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  or  a  patient.” 

“But  Helen— did  you  soon  recover  her?” 

“No;  her  fate  is  unknown.  Jesse  James  no 
doubt  murdered  her.” 

“Liar!”  cried  a  voi.ce  from  the  darkness. 

Then  Jesse  James,  driven  to  a  frenzy  bv  re¬ 
viving  old  memories  and  opening  old  sores,  for¬ 
got  himself,  and  rushed  like  a  ma  dmau  upon  the 
sheriff. 

Timberlake  rose. 

Jesse  fired,  but  missed. 

They  grappled  with  each  other,  and  a  terrible 
struggle  ensued. 

Backward,  step  by  step,  they  fought,  and  both 
tumbled  over  the  precipice,  stiff  clinched  iu  each 
other’s  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN  UNKNOWN  HEROINE. 

Perhaps  Jesse  James  never  comprehended 
what  he  was  doing  until  he  and  the  doughty 
sheriff,  his  hated  rival  of  years  ago,  plunged  over 
the  precipice. 

The  consciousness  of  falling  to  some  unknown 
depth  brought  to  him  some  degree  of  reason. 


THE  JAMES  HOYS  AT  HAY. 


“S 


They  belli  struck  the  water,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  Jet.se  was  unconscious. 

When  he  regained  his  consciousness  he  was 
diluting  to  a  floating  tree. 

How  lie  had  come  there  lie  did  not  know. 
Hut  lie  was  there  Then  lie  made  a  movement 
to  see  if  his  limbs  were  injured,  and  was  happy 
to  And  no  bones  broken. 

••  l  seem  to  be  taking  an  involuntary  voyage  to 
some  unknown  region,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Only  the  wash  of  waters  beneath  him,  and  the 
wind  stirring  the  branches  of  the  floating  tree 
reached  his  ear.  At  last  he  gained  strength 
enough  to  climb  further  upon  the  floating  tie, 
and  held  ou  to  it  with  might  and  main  to  keep 
from  rolling  oil. 

Tne  fall  had  made  Jesse  weak.  The  nervous 
shocK,  m  fact,  had  almost  prostrated  him. 

As  lie  clung  to  the  tree  lie  asked  himself. 

“  I  wonder  what,  lias  become  of  Timberlake? 
Did  lie  drown,  was  lie  killed  by  the  fall,  or  has 
he  escaped?  I  thought  long  ago  that  I  recog¬ 
nized  in  him  my  former  rival,  but  lie  lied.  I 
never  murdered  Helen,  and  for  all  I  know,  she 
is  living  yet.  He  accused  me  wrongfully  there, 
for  I  never  murdered  her.” 

Then  the  current  seemed  to  grow  stronger, 
and  Jesse  found  himself  being  taken  more 
swiftly. 

‘•Let  me  see,”  lie  soliloquized,  trying  to 
gather  up  his  scattered  faculties.  “  I  am  on  the 
Big  Blue;  that  must  be  the  name  of  this  stream. 
Yes.  I  am  floating  on  the  Big  Blue.  Is  it  the 
Big  Blue  or  the  Little  Blue  in  which  the  rapids 
are?” 

He  reflected  a  moment  and,  with  a  startled 
expression  in  his  face,  said: 

“  It’s  the  Big  Blue!” 

But  why  need  lie  fear  the  rapids.  He  was 
certainly  many  hours  above  them,  and  ere  his 
singular  craft  could  reach  them  it  would  be  light 
enough  for  him  to  see  the  shore. 

But  the  night  had  suddenly  grown  most  in¬ 
tensely  dark,  the  wind  was  blowing  the  driving 
rain  down  upon  his  craft,  and  he  was  very  wet 
and  uncomfortable. 

“  One  had  as  well  stay  down  in  the  water,” 
the  outlaw  growled.  “  1  am  soaked  to  the  skin 
anyway.” 

ile  stretched  himself  out  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  rushing,  roaring,  boiling  and  hissing  of 
waters  beneath  him  at  last  became  alarming. 

“  I  don’t  like  this,”  he  said. 

“  It  can’t  he  far  to  the  rapids.  I  was  nearer 
them  than -I  thought.” 

Then  on  his  ears  there  came  from  far,  far 
below  the  awful  roar.  It  was  a  long  distance 
away,  perhaps  miles,  but  the  swifter  growing 
current  told  him  that  he  would  ere  long  be  hur¬ 
ried  over  the  rapids. 

Many  times  had  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  watched  the  water  as  it  went 
tumbling,  rushing  and  roaring  down  those 
rapids.  Many  times  had  he  seen  great  monster 
trees  hurled,  plunged,  crushed  and  rolled  among 
the  waters  and  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  straws. 

He  knew  what  little  show  of  life  there  was  in 
going  over  the  waterfall. 

Then  death,  with  all  its  terrors,  rose  up  before 
Jesse  James.  He,  the  wicked,  bad  outlaw, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  given  to  sin  and 
cruelty  of  every  kind,  was  about  to  be  hurled 
into  eternity.  Unprepared  he  was  to  face  those 
awful  realities  he  had  long  defled,  and  in  his 
despair  he  cried  out: 

“Oh,  help  me!  help  me!” 

The  rush  and  roar  of  angry  waters  increase. 

He  clings  closer  to  the  tree,  for  in  his  weak, 
benumbed  state,  he  realized  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  shore,  even  if  lie 
should  try  to  swim  it. 

“  Help!  help!  help!”  he  screamed.  “  Help,  or 
i'  I  will  perish!” 

But  back  on  his  ears  came  only  bis  own  mock¬ 
ing  echo. 

He  remembered  then  how  often  he  had  heard 
that  cry  for  help,  and  the  imploring  appeal  for 
mercy,  and  heeded  them  not.  He  remembered 
then  how  often  lie  had  laughed  at  iiis  poor  victims 
when  crying  to  him  for  mercy,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  seemed  to  only  make  his  own  agony  the  more 
bitter. 

“Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me!” 

And  then  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  sounded 
so  like  the  voices  of  many  he  had  heard  at  Law¬ 
rence  and  Centralia.  that  he  closed  his  mouth 
and  swore  he  would  utter  no  other  cry. 

On  down  toward  the  roaring,  rushing  torrent 
ho  goes  in  silence  and  despair. 

Now  the  first  cataract  is  so  near  he  can  feel 
the  thunders  of  its  roar  shaking  the  air,  and 
dark  a.®  is  'he  night,  lie  can  catch  sight  of  the 
dashing  foam  in  the  distance. 


All  is  over. 

lie  glances  on  the  shore  and  sees  the  cottage 
of  a  lonely  fisherman  ou  the  hank.  He  could 
not  see  the  cottage  at  all  if  there  was  not  a 
lamp  burning  in  the  house  and  the  door  was 
open. 

Oh,  how  he  wished  himself  on  the  shore,  in 
that  peaceful,  quiet  cottage,  but  to  resist  was 
useless. 

He  was  doomed. 

Ou  down,  down  he  swept  toward  the  awful 
whirlpool,  when  suddenly  the  root  of  the  tree 
struck  a  stone  in  the  ceuter  of  the  river,  swung 
around,  and  was  caught  by  the  recurring  current 
of  the  eddy,  and  drifted  in  close  to  shore. 

Jesse  realized  that  lie  was  safe  but  for  a  few 
moments.  The  inevitable  catastrophe  had  only 
been  temporairly  delayed.  The  eddy  bore  him 
up  stream  under  the  cottage  to  be  caught  he 
knew  by  the  current,  and  sent  again  down  to 
the  awful  cataract. 

“  I  will  swim  ashore  here,”  he  cried. 

But  suddenly  the  awful  truth  dawDed  upon 
him.  He  had  been  seized  witli  a  cramp,  and 
could  no  more  let  go  the  branches  to  which  tie 
was  holding  than  he  couLd  fly. 

This  fact  no  doubt  saved  his  life,  for  he  was  so 
weak  that  had  he  not  been  tangled  be  would 
have  sunk. 

But  he  had  the  use  of  his  voice. 

“  Help,  help,  help!”  he  cried. 

Voices  were  heard  on  shore  coming  from  the 
house. 

“Help,  help!”  he  again  called. 

“  Hello  there!” 

It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  but  it  gave  hope  to  a 
despairing  man. 

“  Help,  help!” 

“  Are  you  in  the  water?” 

“  Yes.” 

It  was  so  dark  she  could  not  see. 

“  I  can’t  see  you,  where  are  you?” 

“  Here?” 

“  On  the  floating  tree?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  it?”  called  another  woman  from  the 
cottage. 

“  A  man.” 

“  In  the  river?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Oh,  mercy,  tie’ll  go  over  the  cataract.” 

“  He  is  in  the  eddy,”  answered  the  brave 
woman  who  was  down  close  to  the  water. 

“  Come,  help  me,  or  I’ll  drown,”  cried  the 
despairing  man. 

“  Helen,  can  you  see  him?”  asked  the  voice 
from  the  house. 

“  No,  light  a  torch  and  bring  it  here.” 

“  Be  quick,”  cried  Jesse. 

“  Can’t  you  swim?"  asked  the  woman  by  the 
water. 

“  No,  I  have  a  cramp.” 

“  Are  you  in  the  water.” 

“  Partly.” 

“  Climb  out  on  the  tree.” 

“  I  can’t.” 

“  Have  you  lost  your  strength?” 

“  Almost.” 

“  Hurry  with  the  torch,  Jane!” 

“  I  am  coming.” 

“  Be  quick.  If  that  current  catches  him  he 
will  go  over  next  time.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Oh,  do  hurry!”  roared  Jesse,  frantic  with 
dread. 

Never  had  he  been  so  near  death  before.” 

He  seemed  to  feel  the  monster’s  icy  Angers 
clutching  him.  [ 

lie  clung  tenaciously  to  the  branches  of  the  1 
tree;  in  fact,  lie  could  not  let  go  of  them,  for  his 
fingers  were  frozen,  as  it  were,  to  them. 

“  Hurry,  Jane,  hurry!” 

“  Coming.” 

“  Bring  a  rope.” 

“  Where  will  I  get  one?" 

“  There  is  a  clothes  line  on  a  peg  under  the 
porch.” 

“I  don’t  much  like  to  leave  the  children  and 
Bessie  so  sick.” 

“Never  mind  the  children,  help  me,”  roared 
Jesse. 

At  any  other  time  the  disgusting  selfishness  of 
the  bandit  might  have  turned  the  women  against 
him,  and  caused  them  to  have  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate. 

But  Jesse  was  pitied.  They  knew  not  who  he 
was  nor  did  they  care. 

Ho  was  a  fellow  being  in  distress,  which  was 
all  they  knew  or  wanted  to  know. 

Jane  at  last  brought  the  cord  and  torch. 

“  Throw  it  to  him,  Helen,"  she  said. 

She  made  an  effort. 

“  I  can’t  reacli  him.  1  can't  throw  it  so  far.” 

“  Then  how  are  we  to  got  it  to  him.” 


“  Is  there  no  boat?” 

“  No.  It  washed  away  this  afternoon.” 

“Then,  Helen,  he  must  swim.” 

“  I  can’t,  I  can’t.” 

“  Hold,”  said  Heleu. 

“What?” 

“  I  can  swim.” 

“  But  the  danger?" 

“  We  must  not  think  of  that.” 

She  removed  her  shoes  and  stockings  and 
outer  garments. 

“  Are  you  going  out  in  that  awful  stream?”  . 

“  Yes.” 

“  Helen,  you  might  drown.” 

“I  know  it,  but  I  will  not  stay  here  and  see  a 
fellow  being  swept  into  eternity.” 

Jane  said  no  more. 

There  was  a  splash. 

Jesse  held  his  breath.  Would  this  unknown 
heroine  be  able  to  save  him?”  he  asked  himself 
again  and  again. 

Helen  had  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  the 
rope  about  her  waist,  and  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  floating  tree. 

On  the  dark  face  of  the  water  they  could  not 
see  her,  but  they  heard  her  occasionally  splash¬ 
ing  the  water  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  tree. 

Jesse  James,  stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  fall, 
and  being  so  long  in  the  water,  was  benumbed 
and  in  a  sort  of  comatose  state. 

He  heard  her  nearer  and  nearer,  and  felt  his 
senses  gradually  stealing  away. 

With  it  all  was  the  awful  dread  of  again  fall¬ 
ing,  and  he  clutched,  with  an  unnatural  grasp, 
the  branches  of  the  tree. 

His  hands  cramped  and  his  fingers  ached, 
but  he  could  not  let  go. 

He  clung  to  the  branches  without  knowing 
what  he  was  doing. 

The  unknown  heroine  at  last  reached  the 
tree. 

She  held  to  the  log  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  untied  the  rope  from  about  her  body, 
and  tied  the  end  fast  to  a  broken  branch. 

Then  she  called  to  Jane: 

“  Pull,  Jane,  pull  with  all  your  might.” 

Jane  pulled  on  the  rope  and  stayed  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  tree,  which  was  approachingdanger- 
ously  near  to  the  fatal  current. 

Helen  swam  back  to  shore,  and  crawling  out, 
aided  Jane,  and  after  almost  exhausting  their 
strength,  the  tree  was  pulled  into  land. 

Jesse  felt  some  one  touch  him. 

“Let  go  the  limbs,”  said  a  voice  at  his  side. 

“  I  can’t.” 

“Hand  me  the  hatchet,  Jane.  I  will  cut  off 
the  limbs.” 

Jane  gave  her  the  hatchet,  and  the  branches 
to  which  Jesse  clung  were  cut  ofl'. 

The  women  then  dragged  him  to  the  cottage, 
where,  strong  man  that  he  was,  he  swooned  in 
the  arms  of  the  unknown  heroine. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SAVED  BY  A  DOG. 

Jesse  James  possessed  a  powerful  frame  and 
a  powerful  constitution  with  it.  He  had  gone 
through  many  ordeals  and  always  recuperated 
rapidly.  He  recovered  consciousness  and  gazed 
for  a  moment  into  the  face  of  his  rescuer,  and 
then  started  back  as  if  lie  had  seen  a  ghost. 

“  Great - ” 

“  Are  you  better?”  interrupted  the  woman. 

“  Yes — let  me  go— I— I  must  go.” 

“  But  you  need  refreshments.  Here  is  some 
hot  punch  I  prepared  for  you.” 

“  Y — yes  bu— out  I  don’t - ” 

“Yes,  you  must  drink  it,  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  go.” 

lie  seemed  powerless  in  her  presence,  and  sub¬ 
mitted. 

She  poured  out  a  glass  full,  and  he  drank  it 
As  the  fiery  liquor  began  to  course  through  his 
veins  it  seemed  to  thrill  him  with  a  new  life. 

“  1  must  go  now.” 

“  Wait  a  moment.  How  long  have  you  been 
without  food?’’ 

“Several  hours,"  he  answered. 

“  You  must  have  some.” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

She  brought  him  some  cold  meats,  fish  and 
bread  which  ho  ate,  for  lie  was  very  hungry.  All 
the  while  he  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  her,  and 
at  last  lie  started  up,  saying: 

“  I  must  go." 

“  If  you  are  strong  enough  you  mnv,  for  we 
have  no  wish  to  detain  you." 

This  remark  cut  him  worse  than  a  knife 
through  his  chest  would  have  done.  He  stagger¬ 
ed  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  door. 

“Come  hero,"  lie  said,  pausing  at  the  door  and 
I  holding  on  by  the  facing. 
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She  came  to  him,  evincing  neither  fear  nor 
surprise. 

“  I  want  to  speak  with  you.” 

“  Not  here.” 

“  Will  you  come  out  with  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Get  your  bonnet,  for  it  rains.” 

“  I  need  none.” 

He  went  out  and  she  followed  him.  When 
they  were  outside  under  a  tree  they  paused. 

“  Helen,  do  you  know  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  vou  sorry  you  rescued  me?” 

“  No.” 

“You  are  a  remarkable  woman,  Have  you 
forgiven  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“After  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  you?” 

“  I  try  not  to  think  of  the  past.” 

Then  came  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by 
Jesse  James  saying: 

“  I  have  been  a  very  bad,  wicked  man,  and 
have  done  many  things  which  I  regret,  but, 
Helen,  I  never  did  anything  I  regret  as  the 
wrongs  I  have  done  you.” 

“Go  off  and  try  to  be  better.” 

“  I  can’t.” 

“You  can  be  honest  if  you  will.” 

“Where  have  you  lived  all  these  years?” 

“  Every  where.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  your  parents?” 

“No,  they  died  before  I  returned.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  he  lives?” 

“  Tirnberlake?” 

“Yes.”  f 

“  Does  he  know  that  you  live?” 

“No.” 

“This  world  is  full  of  mystery,”  said  Jesse, 
sadly. 

“  There,  you  had  better  go,”  she  said. 

“  Can  I  see  you  again?” 

“No.” 

He  went  away  in  the  darkness,  and  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  strange  turn  affairs  some¬ 
times  took. 

This  woman,  whom  he  had  snatched  away 
from  home  and  friends  so  many  years  before, 
when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  parents  and  kindred,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  save  his  life. 

How  strange,  how  remarkably  strange. 

The  rain  ceased  falling,  the  clouds  cleared 
away  and  the  sky  was  bright  and  smiling  when 
day  dawned. 

Jesse  needed  no  disguise  now  to  look  like  a 
tramp.  His  clothes  were  only  partially  dried  on 
him. 

He  went  to  a  farm  house  about  four  miles 
from  the  river  and  called  for  breakfast. 

“Hello,  man,  what’s  the  matter  with  yer,” 
asked  the  farmer. 

“I’m  wet.” 

“  Well,  I’d  say  ye  was.  How’d  it  come.” 

“I  was  fishing — upset  last  night  and  came 
near  being  drowned.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so.” 

“  Yes,  my  boat  capsized.” 

“  Too  bad.” 

“  And  it  rained  on  me  for  three  hours,  at 
l6dSt 

“  Well,  no  wonder  yer  wet.” 

“  The  only  wonder  is  I’m  not  drowned,”  Jesse 
answered. 

“  Ye  want  yer  breakfust?” 

“  Yes.” 

“S’pose  ye’ve  got  no  money?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have.  I  can  pay.” 

“All  right.” 

The  wife  and  two  grown  daughters  set  to  work 
preparing  breakfast  for  him  and  others. 

Jesse  was  soon  refreshing  himself.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  came  riding  by,  and  the  farmer  hailed  him 
and  asked  him  to  alight.  As  the  neighbor 
wasn’t  in  much  of  a  hurry  he  said  he  would,  aDd 
spinging  off  his  horse  entered  the  house. 

“  Well,  Neighbor  Barnes,  what’s  the  news, 
asked  the  farmer. 

“  I’ve  got  nothin’  in  particular.’ 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  report  about  Jesse 
J  dfTlGB.^ 

Jesse  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  at  this  and 
turned  deathly  white. 

“  Ain’t  heard  it.” 

“  They  say  he  was  drowned  last  night. 

“  Drowned?” 

“  That’s  the  report.” 

“  Where?” 

“  In  the  Big  Blue.” 

“  Who  tells  it?” 

“  Tirnberlake.” 

“  Tire  sheriff?” 

“  Yes,  and  he  ort  ter  know,  because  Timber- 
lak }  came  mighty  near  goln’  down  to  the  bottom 
with  him.” 


“  How  did  it  all  happen?” 

“  Well,  Tirnberlake  and  seme  of  his  men  have 
been  running  the  James  Boys  for  several  days, 
and  it  seems  they  separated.  Last  night,  Jesse 
was  hemmed  in  on  Bragg’s  Bluff,  which  ye  kuow 
is  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  right  out  over 
the  water. 

“  Well,  Timderlake  andj  one  o’  his  men  were 
sittin’  on  the  bluff,  an’  the  others  were  slowly 
closiu’  in  on  Jesse,  when  all  to  onct  he  busied 
right  out  o’  the  woods  like  a  painter,  ran  agin 
Tirnberlake,  struck  him  a  whack,  and  both 
clinched. 

“He  and  Tirnberlake  were  right  on  the  edge 
of  the  bluff,  and  both  went  over  Kersplash  iu  the 
water.  Tirnberlake  was  on  top  that  time,  and 
he  thinks  Jesse  went  down  like  a  log. 

“  He  had  the  senses  knocked  out  o’  him  by  the 
fall  hisself,  but  he  came  to  in  time  to  grab  a  root 
that  stuck  out  o’  the  bank  and  hold  on  until  his 
boys  could  come  and  pall  him  out.” 

“  And  warn’t  nothin’  seen  o’  Jesse?” 

“  Not  a  thing.” 

“  Well,  well — it’a  a  good  riddance.” 

“  I’m  sorry  of  it  though.” 

“  That  feller  ort  ter  hang.  I  want  ter  see  him 
hang,  and  I  think  drowning  is  too  good  for 
him.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“  An’  in  my  opinion  it’s  er  blamed  pity  that 
he’s  drowned.” 

“  So  it  air.” 

“  A  man  who’s  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins 
which  a  feller  can  commit,  an’  then  ter  git  off 
without  being  bung’s  too  much.  I’m  kinder 
sorry  he  is  drowned.” 

Jesse  James,  who  black  as  he  was  at  heart, 
had  some  sort  of  feeling,  and  he  felt  his  blood 
boiling  at  this,  and  unable  longer  to  withstand 
the  taunts  and  jibes,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
said: 

“Spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  mourning  my 
death.  I  am  not  dead.” 

The  two  grangers  looked  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

At  last  his  host,  gaihing  his  breath,  said: 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“Jesse  W.  James,  at  your  service,”  and  with 
that  his  haud8  flew  to  his  hips,  and  out  leaped  a 
pair  of  bristling  revolvers. 

“Oh!  ow!  ow!  ai!”  yelled  the  grangers,  and 
one  sprang  under  the  bed,  and  another  crept 
under  the  table. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  you  poor,  pitable,  miser¬ 
able  cowards.  I  could  kill  you  both,  but  I 
won’t.  No,  I’ll  spare  you,  and  to  show  you  that 
I  would  scorn  to  beat  you  out  of  a  breakfast, 
miserable  as  it  was,  here  is  a  dollar  for  the  meal.” 

Jesse  flung  a  silver  dollar  down  upon  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  and  left  the  house.  He  was  gone 
for  several  moments  before  the  two  farmers 
dared  emerge  from  under  the  table,  and  Anally, 
when  they  came  forth,  they  began  to  look  about 
at  each  other  and  ask  if  they  were  really  alive. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jesse  was  going  leisurely 
down  the  road.  He  was  in  an  enemy’s  country', 
weak  and  alone,  and  lie  knew  that  -it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  linger  long  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  known  that  he  was  alive. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  among  the 
bushes. 

Suspecting  that  it  was  an  enemy,  Jesse  drew 
a  revolver  and  cocked  it.  But  it  only  proved  to 
be  a  dog.  The  animal  whined  uneasily  and  came 
toward  him  sniffing  the  air. 

“  Poor  fellow!  have  you  lost  your  master?  and 
are  you  alone  hunting  a  friend  like  I?” 

Jesse  stooped  and  patted  the  dog’s  head,  call¬ 
ing  him  a  good  fellow  and  making  much  over 
him.  Jesse  James  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  influence  over  animals.  They  became 
his  friends  almost  as  soon  as  they  knew  him. 

This  animal  whined  and  crouched  at  his  feet, 
rubbing  his  head  against  him  with  infinite  de¬ 
light. 

Then  as  the  outlaw  left  him  and  went  down 
the  road,  the  dog  whined  and  followed  him. 
Dogs  when  they  are  friends  are  the  truest,  nob¬ 
lest  friends  one  can  have. 

Who  ever  knew  a  dog  that  would  not  brave 
flood  and  fire,  and  dangers  small  and  great  for 
the  man,  woman  or  child  they  loved. 

Jesse  James  thought  it  only  a  trifling  act  to 
form  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  a  strange 
dog.  He  supposed  that  he  would  soon  tire  of 
him  and  leave  him. 

But  as  Jesse  trudged  on  mile  after  mile  and 
hour  after  hour,  along  unfrequented  woods, 
across  muddy  fields  and  pastures,  the  dog  kept 
ever  at  his  side.  Jesse  did  not  use  any  further 
arts  to  keep  him  with  him. 

When  he  lay  down  to  rest  the  dog  crouched 
upon  the  ground,  a  watchful  honest  sentinel  to 
watch  over  him. 


“  Poor  Carlo,  poor  fellow,  are  you  really  my 
friend?  Have  you  in  truth  come  to  guard  over 
me,  noble  fellow?” 

Jesse  was  tired. 

He  was  also  sleepy.  In  a  few  moments  his 
weary  eyes  began  to  close,  and  he  thought: 

“  I  will  not  go  to  sleep,  no,  I  dare  not  go  to 
sleep.  I  will  just  close  my  eyes  and  rest,  but  I 
want  no  sleep.” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  before  he  kuew  it,  his 
consciousness  slipped  away. 

He  was  asleep.  How  can  any  one  wonder 
that  he  slept,  for  he  had  gone  for  several  nights 
without  sleep.  He  had  been  traveling,  running, 
flying,  as  it  were,  from  his  pursuers  night  and 
day  and  was  worn  out. 

Hours  went  by;  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower 
and  its  last  departing  ray,  before  it  disappear¬ 
ed  for  the  night,  fell  on  tue  face  of  the  sleeping 
outlaw. 

Dusk  crept  through  the  woods,  and  on  the 
evening  air  came  the  tramp  of  feet. 

The  dog,  which  had  been  dozing,  raised  its 
head  and  growled.  There  was  something  omin¬ 
ous  in  that  growl,  but  it  did  not  wake  Jesse 
James. 

The  animal  stirred  uneasily,  but  seeing  his 
new  master  was  still  asleep,  he  seized  his  coat 
collar  and  shook  him  quite  sharply,  and  this 
woke  him. 

Jesse  started  to  his  feet,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying: 

“Coineon  along  this  path,  and  let  us  see  if 
he  isn’t  in  this  thicket  or  these  woods.” 

“Well?” 

“  He  must  be  near.” 

“  D'you  reckon  the  old  men  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about?” 

“  Of  course.  Jesse  wasn’t  born  to  be  drown¬ 
ed.  He’ll  be  hung!” 

“  Ha,  ha;  that’s  it — hung!” 

Retieat  was  out  of  the  Question,  and  to  Jes3e 
James  there  seemed  to  be  uothing  left  but  to 
fight. 

He  cocked  his  revolver  and  a  moment  later  ns 
the  first  man  approached  he  leveled  it  and  pull¬ 
ed  the  trigger. 

Only  a  dull  click  followed.  i 

Jesse  James  realized  now  that  his  weapons 
had  become  wet  while  in  the  river  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  his  powder  was  worthless. 

“  Here  he  is!”  roared  the  foremost  of  the  twain 
springing  on  Jesse. 

Jesse  clenched  with  him,  crying: 

“  Off,  off,  you  wretch!” 

But  the  man  fonght  him  like  a  demon,  yelling 
to  his  companion: 

“Here,  come  on,  help  me,  Willis.” 

A  second  man  sprang  to  his  aid,  but  Jesse  had 
a  friend  on  whom  he  little  counted. 

The  dog  leaped  at  the  throat  of  one  of  the  men 
and  in  a  moment  had  him  down  upon  the  ground. 

In  his  weak  condition,  Jes3e  James  could  not 
cope  with  both  of  them,  but  the  dog  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  one  and  lie  soon  knocked  the  other 
senseless  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 

“Saved,  and  by  a  strange  dog,”  he  cried. 
“Noble  animal,  you  have  done  what  but  few 
people  would  have  done.” 

The  dog  had  shaken  the  second  man  into  in¬ 
sensibility,  and  Jesse,  not  wishing  to  kill  either 
one  of  them,  called  him  off. 

“  Come,  noble  fellow,  you  and  I  are  outlaws 
together,  and  we  must  fly  for  our  lives.” 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  in  infinite  pleasure, 
and  indicated  in  his  dumb  show  that  he  was 
willing  to  go  with  him  anywhere. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

AT  BAY. 

Tub  bandit  king  of  America  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet. 

The  dog  stopped  and  wagged  his  tail. 

“Carlo,  what  does  it  mean?” 

The  dog  looked  up  in  Jesse’s  face  and  wagged 
his  tail. 

There’was  danger  near.  Jesse  was  as  good  as 
unarmed,  for  his  waterproof  metallic  cartidges 
had  become  thoroughly  soaked  by  the  water,  aud 
he  could  not  fire  a  shot. 

“  Come  here,”  he  whispered  to  the  dog. 

The  dog  obeyed  him,  and  they  crawledlhrcumh 
a  rail  fence  and  crouched  down  in  a  corner  of  the 
fence  among  the  weeds. 

“  Down— down,  fellow,”  whispered  Jesse,  keep¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  “  You 
must  keep  still.  You  must,  sh — sh _ — ” 

The  tramp  of  hoofs  coming  down  the  lane 
were  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  a  solitary  lior<ei 
man,  and  Jesse  could  have  shot  him  with  ease 
from  where  he  crouched  had  he  had  any  car¬ 
tridges.  but  his  cartridges  were  spoiled. 

Soon  the  man  was  opposite  them. 
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He  rode  slow  and  seemed  on  the  lookout  for 
somebody. 

Now  he  rems  in  his  horse  and  raises  high  in 
the  saddle. 

•*  Where  are  they?”  the  solitary  horseman 
asked.  “  I  don’t  see  ’em  anywhere.  What  has 
become  of  my  pursuers?” 

“ Pursuers?”  thought  Jesse  James.  “What 
Can  he  mean?” 

“  And  where  is  Jesse,  my  brother?” 

“Frank!” 

He  called  aloud  before  he  knew  it,  and  Frank’s 
loaded  revolver  was  leveled  at  him,  but  the  wary 
outlaw  did  not  fire. 

Jesse  saw  that  he  was  recognized,  and  said: 

“  Don’t  shoot,  Frank.” 

“  Jesse,  is  it  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Here.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  dog  cleared  the 
fence  at  a  bound. 

“  There  is  a  dog,”  cried  Frank  James.  “  What 
is  he  doing  here?  Let’s  shoot  him.” 

“  Hold!”  cried  Jesse,  as  Frank  leveled  his  re¬ 
volver  at  the  dog. 

“  Why?” 

“  He’s  mine.” 

“  Yours?  I  thought  it  a  hound  sent  to  betray 
us.” 

“No.  That  gallant  fellow  saved  my  life.” 

“  Then  I  wouldn’t  harm  him  for  the  world.” 

“  That  you  must  not  do.” 

Jesse  then  told  his  brother  how  the  gallant 
dog  had  saved  his  life. 

“  Where  have  you  been,  Frank?” 

“  Hiding,  fighting  and  running.” 

“It's  the  same  old  story,  I  suppose?” 

“  Yes,  the  same  round  of  running,  hiding  and 
fighting.  But,  Jesse,  what  has  happened  to  you? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  river. 

“  I  was.” 

“Fell  in?” 

“  Yes,  with  Timberlake.” 

“  Did  you  and  he  meet?” 

“  We  did.” 

“And  you  didn’t  kill  him?” 

“We  fell  in  the  river,  and  I  was  almost 
drowned.” 

“  Jesse,  how  did  you  escape?” 

“  It’s  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now.  I  got  help 
on  shore,  or  I  never  would  have  escaped.  Frank 
have  you  any  cartridges?” 

“  Yes,  haven’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  but  they  got  wet.” 

“Pshaw — our  metallic  shells  are  water-proof.” 

“  No,  some  of  mine  are  bad,  I  know.” 

“You  tried  them.” 

“My  pistol  snapped  and  but  for  the  dog  I 
would  have  been  dead  or  a  prisoner?” 

“  Well,  if  your  powder  is  damp  it  won’t  dojto 
fool  with  them.  Throw  ’em  away  and  I’ll  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

“  All  right.” 

Jesse  threw  away  his  cartridges  and  Frank 
gave  him  a  new  supply. 

“  Now  I  am  about  ready  for  business  again.” 

“  Good.  But  you  have  no  horse.” 

“No.” 

“  Where  is  your  dapple  gray?” 

“  Dead.” 

“  Killed?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Run  to  death?” 

“  No — shot  to  death.” 

“  By  whom?” 

“  Some  of  Timberlake’s  men.” 

“  Jesse,  your  jug  scheme  did  not  kill  Timber- 
lake.” 

“  No,  but  he  has  several  scars  from  the  cuts 
he  got  from  my  hand  grenade." 

“It  worked  well  with  us  that  night.” 

“  Yes,  but  we  are  in  trouble  again,  Frank. 

1  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  our  horses  here.” 

“  I  do,  too." 

“  With  Siroc  and  Jim  Malone  we  could  defy 
them.  We  could  escape:” 

“  Couldn’t  we  defy  them  anyhow?’ 

Jesse  sat  down  at  the  roadside  on  the  ground, 
and  began  extracting  the  damaged  cartridges 
from  his  pistols. 

He  wiped  the  revolvers  dry  with  his  handker¬ 
chief. 

Frank  James  had  never  seen  his  brother  so 
wholly  despondent  as  he  seemed  on  this  night. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  our  chances,  Je3se?” 
asked  Frank. 

“  They  are  slim?” 

“  Do  you  think  so?” 

“  Yes,  Frank.  To  be  plain  with  you,  it  looks 
to  rne  as  if  we  had  been  brought  to  bay.” 

“  Well,  Jess,”  Frank  said  afier  a  few  moments’ 
silence,  “  |f  we  are  brought  to  bay  we’ll  make  it 
herd  for  those  who  have  run  us  down.” 


“  1  don’t  see  how  we  are  to  gel  out  of  the 
country  with  every  cross  road  guarded  by  Tim¬ 
berlake  and  his  myrmidons.” 

“  Won’t  it  be  a  triumph  for  Sheriff  Timber- 
lake?” 

Jesse  ground  his  teeth  in  rage. 

“  Yes.  He  says  he  has  prayed  for  the  hour  to 
come  when  he  could  make  me  his  captive.” 

“  Why  you  more  than  I?” 

“  It’s  personal.” 

Frank  asked  no  more.” 

If  he  did  not  know  Jesse’s  secret  he  evidently 
did  not  care  to  know  it.” 

“  Did  you  lose  your  gun,  Jesse?” 

“  Yes.” 

“I  picked  up  one,”  said  Frank,  unslinging  a 
long,  double-barreled  rifle. 

“  Where?” 

“Took  it  from  a  fellow  I  left  at  the  roadside. 
Bat  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail.  There  is 
not  much  more  of  the  night  left.  Suppose  we 
be  going?” 

“I  am  ready.” 

“Come  on;  but  let  me  walk  and  you  ride 
awhile.” 

“Very  good.  I  am  a’most  used  up.” 

Jesse  climbed  into  the  saddle  which  his  broth¬ 
er  Frank  had  quitted. 

They  went  along  the  road,  traveling  slowly, 
and  pausing  frequently  to  listen. 

At  daylight  they  paused  a  moment  to  rest, 
and  went  on. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  the  eastern 
heavens  a  farmer  saw  two  men,  one  on  foot  and 
one  on  horseback  go  over  the  hill  east  of  his 
house.  The  one  on  foot  had  a  gun  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  a  dog  was  following  them. 

The  farmer  thought  it  rather  strange,  but  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  must  be  some  early  hunters  out. 

“Don’t  see  why  they  hain’t  both  er  ridiu’,  ur 
both  er  walkin’,”  said  the  farmer. 

But  then  it  was  none  of  his  business,  and  he 
had  soon  forgot  it. 

Two  hours  later,  as  the  farmer  was  getting  his 
horse  ready  to  go  to  town,  he  heard  a  loud 
clatter  of  hoofs,  and  looked  up  to  see  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  riding  toward  him. 

“  Good  Gol!  wot  do  that  mean?”  he  asked. 

The  man  in  the  lead,  who  was  no  doubt  in 
command,  was  none  other  than  Timberlake. 

“  Good-morning!”  he  cried. 

“  Good-mawnin’,  sir.” 

“  Have  you  seen  two  men  pass  this  morning?” 
asked  Timberlake. 

“  Yes.” 

“  One  on  horseback?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  one  on  foot?” 

“  I  did.” 

“  The  man  who  was  walking  had  a  gun,  did  he 
not?” 

“  He  did,  sir,  an’  a  dog  war  a-follerin’  ov  ’em. 
Now  I  dun  know  anything  more  erbout  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  do.” 

“  What  air  it?” 

“  How  long  since  they  passed?” 

“Ber  gosh,  stranger,  yer  got  me  that  time.” 

“How  long?” 

“  It  was  jist  at  sun  up.” 

“  At  sunrise?  Then  it  has  been  about  two 
hours.” 

“  That’s  it,  for  a  fact,  stranger.  But  say,  mis¬ 
ter,  since  yor  been  axin’  uv  so  all-fired  many 
questions  o’  me,  lemme  ax  ye  some,  won’t  yer?” 

“  Go  ahead.” 

“  Who  war  them  air  fellers?” 

“  Humph!  we  must  go.” 

“  Hold  on — who  wuz  they?” 

But  Timberlake,  having  got  his  information, 
had  no  more  use  for  the  farmer,  and  galloped 
away,  his  band  of  heavily  armed  men  at  his 
heels. 

“  Wall,  now,  I  bo  consarned  ef  that  be  fair — 
’tain’t  fair  ’tall!”  growled  the  old  farmer. 

“  If  they  have  only  one  horse  between  them,” 
said  Timberlake,  “they  must  be  about  run 
down.  And  now,  boys,  if  we  only  keep  up  this 
chase  a  few  hours  we  shall  have  them  safe  and 
sound.” 

They  pushed  on,  and  an  hour  later  came  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill. 

Half  a  mile  away,  below  them,  they  saw  a 
man  on  a  horse — a  man  on  foot  with  a  gun  and 
dog — going  along  the  road. 

“  There’ they  are!”  roared  Timberlake.  “  Now 
let’s  at  them!”  and  they  went  thundering  down 
the  hill.  The  James  Boys  hear  them  coming, 
and  realizing  that  flight  is  impossible,  they  wheel 
about  at  bay. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

“IIukkaii!  hurrah!  we’ve  found  them,  we’ve 


found  them!’  roared  Timberlake,  as  he  spurred 
his  horse  down  the  hill. 

Jesse  James,  who  was  riding,  dismounted,  and 
the  bandit  brothers  brought  the  horse  arognd 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  This  meant  busi¬ 
ness,  and  nobody  knew  this  any  better  than 
Timberlake.  He  reined  In  his  horse. 

“Boys,  there  is  going  to  be  fighting,”  he  said. 

“  By  Jehosephat,  yer  kin  bet  on  that,”  roared 
old  Sol  Kitchen,  removing  his  hat  to  scratch  his 
bald  head. 

There  came  a  little  puff'  from  the  saddle  over 
the  horse’s  back,  and  old  Sol  leaped  four  feet 
high  and  roared  with  pain. 

“  What’s  up?”  cried  Dick  McCabe. 

“  Jesse  has  been  clippin’  away  at  that  old 
bald  head  again,”  said  another  of  the  posse. 

But  the  shot  was  much  more  serious  this  time 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  It  had  not  only 
grazed  the  old  bald  head,  but  it  had  cut  away 
the  third  finger  on  his  left  hand,  for  old  Sol  was 
rubbing  his  bald  head  with.his  fingers  when  the 
shot  was  fired. 

“  Look  out,  boys,  for  they  are  dead  shots,”  said 
the  sheriff. 

A  second  puff  of  smoke  and  one  of  the  men  ut¬ 
tered  a  cry,  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast  and 
descended  from  his  saddle  to  lay  at  the  road¬ 
side. 

“  Boys,  dismount,  this  is  murder!”  cried  Tim¬ 
berlake. 

“  They  only  have  one  gun,”  said  Uncle  George 
Nelson.  “  We  might  get  closer." 

“  That  one  gun’s  a  Winchester.” 

“  It  may  only  be  a  double-barreled  rifle.” 

“  Well,  you  had  better  look  out,”  cried  the 
sheriff.  “  Dismount!” 

Every  man  had  obeyed  him,  and  from  behind 
horses,  trees,  stones,  stumps  and  hillocks  they 
began  to  fire. 

The  dog  seemed  excited  and  barked  and  raved 
as  the  battle  raged. 

“Get  nearer!”  cried  Timberlake. 

The  horse  of  the  James  Boys  went  down,  and 
they  lay  behind  the  dead  beast  firing  as  rapidly 
as  they  could.  Two  or  three  of  the  horses  of 
the  posse  were  hit.  Others  became  frightened 
and  fled. 

The  dog  grew  furious  as  the  balls  whistled 
about  him  and  filled  the  air  with  his  angry 
yelps. 

“  Shoot  the  infernal  dog!”  cried  one. 

A  bullet  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  faithful 
bea3t.  He  fell  dead  between  the  James  Boys 
and  the  sheriff’s  posse. 

“  We’ve  oot  em  at  bay,”  roared  Timberlake  as 
he  reloaded  his  rifle.  “This  is  my  triumph.” 

“  A  bullet  knocked  off  Jesse’s  hat.”, 

Another  knocked  a  pistol  ou  of  Fpqnlt’s  hand. 

His  hat  was  also  shot  from  his  head. 

“I’m  hit,  Jess,”  he  cried  a  moment  later. 

“  Where  ?” 

“  In  the  shoulder.” 

“  Right  or  left.” 

“  Right.” 

“  Can  you  use  your  left  hand  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Fight  with  that.” 

The  fight  went  on. 

A  bullet  glanced  across  Jesse’s  head  and  he 
fell. 

A  wild  shout  went  up  from  the  posse,  as  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  killed,  and  the  fight  would 
soon  be  over,  but  he  was  only  stunned. 

He  rose  and  fought.  Again  and  again  did  the 
grim,  determined  outlaw  try  to  kill  Timberlake. 
He  fired  a  dozen  shots  at  him,  but  every  one 
missed.  Jesse’s  hand  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
cunning  that  date. 

“  He  is  Satan  himself!”  he  said,  as  he  flred  the 
last  shot  from  his  revolver  and  missed.  “  I  don’t 
know  why  I  can’t  hit  him.” 

Then  he  turned  to  Frank  and  asked  for  more 
cartridges. 

“Cartridges!”  cried  Frank,  his  face  growing 
pale.  “  I  have  none.” 

“  What,  are  you  out?’” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Great  heavens!  we  are  at  their  mercy!” 

The  firing  continued,  but  as  no  shots  were  re¬ 
turned,  Timberlake  ordered  a  charge. 

Jesse  and  Frank,  both  wounded  a  doeen  times, 
fought  stubbornly.  The  James  Boys  at  bay  were 
like  lions,  but  they  went  down  and  were  lied 
hard  and  fast. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  however,  when  the 
fierce  struggle  was  over  and  the  prisoners  se¬ 
cured. 

Tiniberlake’s  triumph  was  short,  for  that  very 
night.  Cole  Younger,  at  the  head  of  the  band 
swooped  down  upon  the  sheriff  and  rescued  the 
prisoners,  beuriug  them  away  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

[THE  end.] 
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